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ABSTRACT ^ . 

A wide variety of concerns are discussed in the - 
proceedings of the Council of Graduate Schools annual meeting. 
Graduate education in'the biomedical sciences is discussed by Robert 
C* Baldridge^ Daniel T. Watts^ Ralph A. Bradshaw and Herbert V. Pahl. 
The session on placement of persons with graduate degrees over the 
next decade is handled by Charles T. Lester^ Eneas D. Kane^ N,B, 
.Hammay^ and Robert M. Lumiansky. S. D. Shirley Spragg^ Sanford C. 
Jameson^ Richard Armitage and General Leonard F. Chapman^ Jr. discuss 
foreign graduate students in the United States. Workshops on the 
various disciplines are reported by James 0, Miller^ professional 
education; Guy Stern^ humanities; and Jerome Sutin^ biomedical 
research training. David S. Sparks^ Arthur Reynolds^ Sam C. Webb^ , 
Rinifred 0. Stone^ and Hack. H. Jones deal with admissions criteria; 
while E. Philip Bolli'er and Giles T. Brown handle aspects of the 
master's degree. Concerns for master's programs 1976-1980 are dealt 
with in wprkshops by. Dale R. Cbmstock> William Chance^ - James Ballowe^ 
David G. Barry^ Edward Joseph Shoben^ Jr . ^ I. Wesley Elliot; Oscar A. 
Rogers^ Jr., Bernard Spolsky, knd Albert H. Yee. The role of state 
agencies in the review of graduate programs is dealt with in sessions 
by McAllister H. Hull, Jr.^ T. Edward Hollander^ and Donald K. Smith. 
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Premeeting Activities * 

Monday, December 1, 1975, 9:00 a.m.42:00 noon . . 

^ CONCERNS OF DP:i\iNS 0F BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

Chaimmn: Henry E. Cbbh, Southern Uaiversity 
James H. Reeves, Tennessee State University 
Oscar A. Rogers, Jr.^'Jachson State University 

The paper entitled "Black Graduate Schools as Effective' Delivery 
Systems" presented by Henry Cobb was based on o paper developed under 
his direction at the request of the Confe^rence of Deans of Black Graduate 
Schools. His presentation was largely concerned withSm g'xploration of the 
mission, workload, and potential of. black graduate schools as effective 
iiistruments for broadening access to grac;iuate education for all qualified 
styflents who wished to attend these institutions. Note was taken of the 
special role which. thest? schools are able to play in the education of 
minorities l^gely because 'of the prior involvement of their faculties with 
^ students whoVf'cultutal and i?ducational experiences have been relatively 
constricted . In the past, tho<e schools have demonstrated a special 
competence' in providing academic ar.d motivational bridges for students 
with great potential but whose communication devices and relational 
schemes were different from tho^.e in vogue at majority institutions. At the 
same tim^i^pese institutions have accepted and been guided by the general 
purposes To graduate education. In this too, they have achieved* a success 
out of proportion to any conventional estimate of the investment made in 
their operation. 

^/ ' " In ex'amining the workload of black graduate schools, Cobb indicated 
•that -there are currently ST black institutions offering a wide variety of 
programs of graduate work. In the spring of 1973, when a survey of the 27 
institutions operating, at that time, was made 21 of these schools enrolled a 
total of i4,393 students. A total of 3,862 master's . degrees and 43 
doctorates were conferred for the school year 1973. The number of 
doctorates .earned at the 3 black institutions granting such degrees was* 
approximately 5.7 p^r}rcent of the 760 doctorates earned by U.S. blacks in 
1973.. The tremendous growth which blacks graduate schools sustained in 
' both enrplWient (5,737 Spring ^'69-14,393 Spring 73) and degree 
production (1,854 in 1968-3,862 in 1972-Ma.ster's degrees) seems to 
warrant. the conclusion that these institutions are now functionmg as 
effective instrumentalities for accTess to graduate education, especially for 
minorities. 

The Reeves paper *Tinancial Problems of Black Graduate Schools" had 
as its major focus a critically needed change in the image of black graduate 
. schools. His view was that the minimal support which black institutions 
involved in graduate work receive is basically a function of hov^ they are 
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; re^mrdod within., tho [:onoral i^ontexl of graduate ediu at'ion. lie assorted 
quito emphatically that ciirrtMUly there is a strong tendency to .equate 
educ^>tion received al l)laek ^jraduatc schools with sui^stantlafd education 
iind to accept Ihe proposition that the graduates of l)lack institutions are 
inferior, lie expressed doubt that anything in^.portant in 'the way of 
external support would be foT'thwming until i)la(Nks were crjnsidered as 

. peer.^ in graduate oduditioii. To him. the immediacy of such a ret:ognition 
was crucial to a positive expectation for the future of black' graduiUe 
schools. • • . 

The paper niade thn»e ratl.er strong recommendations which related 
need to financial support. P^irst. he emphasized the need for a more 
meaningful rtMation.ship -Xunween 'black -^ graduate scliools offoing the 
master's degree only and majority institutions with rullfledgod doftoral 
programs. Here, there was a need for the latter institiKions io do more than 
simply grant legal admission to the graduates of black graduate schools hut 
also to proA^ide financial and other supports consistent with the earning of a 
terminal degree. Second, as a -niiatter of principle, the somewhat later entry 
of blacks in the pipeline of graduate education should be recognized as a 
societal problem. .And. third, the finai cial support of black graduate 
schools .should be seen as a matter of national interest and support 
requested from and expected from lioth the public and private sectors. 

Oscar Rogers pre.sented a. paper on indices of Quality Education in 
Black Graduate Schools." The framework this paper accepted as a 
theoretical stance the positions taken in the preceding papers but reduced 
to clearly identifiable and clearly defined pararrnHers .the criteria Uyr 
assessing. quality education. .More important, pt^rhaps. was tl;e fact that* the 
paper indicated the general extent to \vhich tltlpse qualities iu-e now present 

^ in the programs of black graduate schools with some iL;ommen(lations for 
needed improvement. A summary of the major indices t^f (luality education 
hi black graduate schools as presented in the paper is i s follows: (1) status 
of accreditation by regional and/or national agencies. (2) member-in 
organizations which confer status ^anr/ provide avenues for en tr^^ Into the 
mainstream. (3) the calibre of faculi.y-regraded universally a.s a I'ritical 
attribute of quality. (-1) salaries which in most instances indicates the 
competitive positive of an institution in Whe academic miu-ket place. (5) the 
library .holdings, facilities and equipment for ri^search ser\-e to set tiie 
bourticlaries of that the most energetic and self-sacrificing faculty may do in 
this area, and (filthe budgetary allocations made for research which i.c a 
rather reliable indic ator of the extent to which an institution or system yf 
education has made a-commitment to significant research effort. 



Graduate Educatio^i in The Biomedical Sciences 



Chairman: William iMacniillan, University of Vermont 
Robert C. Baldridj^e, Thu?ias Jefferson University 
Daniel T. Watts, Medical College of Virginia 
Ralph A. Bradsliaw, Washington Univpr&ity 
Herbert B. PahK National Academy o(Science 

■ V William U. Macmilian 

o ■ ■' ' 

This ii; tlu» fourtli annual meeting' of tne Biomedical Sciences 
Cbmmittce of The Council of Graduate .Schools. Those meetings were 
initiated l)y a ^.Toup of deans who were concerned about the sudde.t change 
■in the profile of doctoral pro-ams in the basic medical scieoces following 
the abrupt termination of the training grant programs of NTM in the early 
i970s. 

We all rode out the period of withdrawal, and for some it was pretty 
rough, but we have sun'ived. However, our adjustment to new funding 
J)ases has not eliminated our problems; rather it has led u,^ to a new 
environment for graduate education. 

Kach year, the Steering Committee for this group has tried to identify 
areas of concern relative to our educational environment in the Biqmodiciil 
Sciences. Today we look at three aspects. ■ . 

1. The administrative structures of graduate programs in the health 
sciences; 

2. .The state of the art of deteniiiniiig "needj' fdr the products of our 

graduate programs: V ■ 

'J 

A discussion of two po.^ition papers previously circulated by mail: 

(a) The Importance of Low Enrollment IMi.D. Programs iii Ameri- 
can Higher Filducation. and 

<b) Ihe Role of Graduate Education in the BiomedicarSciences. 



The Administration of Biomedical Science Graduate Programs 
in Academic Health Science Centers 

Robert C. Baldridge 

Of the 114 medical schools in the United States most often referred to 
^as, .or part of, centers. 19 can bo identified as 'Tree-standing/' i.e., not a 
purt of a parent university. Another 20 take the name but are located in a 



different city from that of a parent university. t Several of the latter are 
independent, For t^xampio, the University of Orefjun Modicul Center reports 
directly to a state governing board rather than througli the administrative 
officers of the University of Oregon at Eugene. In other cases, the' health 
science centers are sem'i-autonomous; e.g.. Cornell !HQdif'al Center at New- 
York City has a code of administration separate frorn thM of the University 
at ithaear It is not unusual to find medical at\d other health science schools 
in an urban center administered by a chancellor who is also responsible for 
ur?its such as a law school, a school of arts and sciences, etc. 

Of the 19 in the first group (the "free-stanjiing"), twp— Rush in Chicago 
and Medical College of Ohio-are just startingTlO are members of the 
Council of - Graduate Schools. All of the 20 "university-related" are ■ 
members, either as entitles or through the parent universities. 

Graduate deans of 30 of these 39. medically-oriented institutions 
responded to request? fbr -information 'abou't the administration of their 
graduate biomedical programs. From the informa-.^n re^;eived it is possible 
to make the following generalizations. ■ ■ - ^ 

Ir. many, graduate education was siiirted id^ter World War i I— several 
during the' sixties. In addition to traditional Ph.D. programs in the basic 
medical sciences of anatomy, biochemistry-, microbiology-, pharmacology' 
and physiology and ^experimental ) patliology-, .several schools have pro- 
grams in newer disciplines such as biophysics and cell biology, .and tlie 
Graduate Dean admini.sters programs in other fields such as the behavioral 
sciences (especially those in psychology related to mental health), 
biometrics,- medical technology, preventive medicine and other health-re- 
lated specialties. In some cases, graduate programs in disciplines relateti to 
pharmacy and dentistry are al.so included- 

The nt nber of graduate students in the basi.c medical sciences in the 
'\free-standing" institutions is mostly in the range of 40-90. When student^s 
in other health -related programs are included, the number is 
about double. Thus, the total graduate enrollments are characteristically 
small in these institutions by comparison with those of more diverse 
universities. ' .. - 

Of the 19 institutions, M except three have a Dean of the Graduate 
School. The others are administered by an A.ssociate Dean of the ^ledical 
College or a Director of Graduate Education. Usually there is not a separate 
budget for graduate education for other than administration, and the 
graduate dean has little formal input into faculty appointments and 
promotions. In .some cases there is heavy dependence on the participation 
of members of associated re.search institutes who hold faculty appoint- 
mefits in the graduate college. Typically.- there is a graduaLC council or 
grac^.u ate "board whose make-up i:^ related to the^eculiar circumstances and 
hi.storical development of the institution. Some of the policy-making bodies 

fAppended to this report is a list of institutions deemed to fall in the 
categories of '*free-standing'.' and ''university-related.*' The listings were 
made on the basis df information gleaned from the 1975 Directory of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 



consist of only departmental chairmen: almost all include some depart- 
mental chairmen. 

Most of the schools have entered into cooperative arrangements with 
other institutions in the vicinity to provide breadth to their graduate 
programs; such arrangements are considered especiaIR' valuable to students 
who need access to graduate course work in chemistry' and physics. . 

. Apparently all have combined M.D.-Ph.D. programs, some formalized, 
some informal. A problem frequently cited is that of tr>'ing to cope with 
students who applied but failed to gain entrance to medical school and who 
wish to enter graduate study as a "back door to medicine."' 

The organizational patterns and problems in the autonomous and 
semi-autonomous university-related medical or health science centers are 
vmuch the same , as those described above. Some of the campuses have 
become autonomous fairly rfzcently (e.g., the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center); others have been- essentially independent for a consid- 
erable period (e,g., the University of Tennessee Medical Center at 
Memphis).* ^ / 

Graduate enrollments in these centers are somewhat larger than in those 
of the "free-standing'' institutions; as indicated above, many include other 
schools. Generally there :s some relationship or liaison' with the parent 
university. In two.cases, the relationship is quite cJose (Loyola of Chicagn 
^and Penn State-Hershey),Jn-an'other (University of Colorado at Denver), an 
associate dean, appointed by the Dean of the Graduate Schools of the 
parent university, supervisees the graduate programs at the medicaPcenter to 
iricl^iile the admission process, but the approval of courses for graduate 
credit comes from the parent campus. :>'oiit, however, may be characterized 
as autonomous or semi-autonomous institutions. 

If these institutions are added to the number of **Xree-standihg'* ones, it 
may be concluded that some one-third , of the academic medical (or health 
science) centers in the United States have the characteristics of independent 
coHeges or universities and may be considered as" individual graduate^ 
institutions. The basic patterns of administrative, organization are not 
unlike those found in other types of institutions, however the intimate 
association with :^ medical school and the close relationships with a single 
governmental agency (the H of DHEW) make for unique problems and 
opportunities. 



'*FrOe-standing" Institutions 

Meharr>' Medical College . 
* Baylor College of ,\redicine 

Medical College of Wisconsin 
*Rusji Medical College 
University of Texas HSC^ 
at Dallas ■ 
'^University of Texas HSC at 
San Antonio 



♦Medical College of Georgia 
♦Chicago Medical College 
♦College of Medicine and Dentistry 

of New Jersey 
♦Albany Medical College 
♦New York-Medical College 
♦Medical College of Ohio 
♦Hahnemann Medical College 
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*Jefferson Medical College *Uhiversity of Texas Medical 

•**'Medical College of Pennsylvania ' Center at Houscon 

*State University of New York HSC *University of Texas Medical 

at Brooklyn . Branch at Galveston 
♦Medical College of South Carolina 



University -related" Institutions 



•*University of Alabama at 

Birmingham 
University of Arkansas at 

Little Rock - 
*Universit^ of Connecticut at 

Farmington 
^University of Colorado at Denver 
^University of Illinois at Chicago 
University of Indiana at ~ 

Indianapolis 
♦University of Kansas at 

Kansas City 
♦University of Maryland at 

Baltimore 
♦University of Mississippi at 

Jackson 



University of Missouri a:t 'Kansas 
City 

♦University, of Nebraska at Omalia 
♦University of Oklahoma at 

Oklahoma City 
♦University of Oregon at Portland 
♦University of Tennessee at 

Memphis 
♦University of Massachusetts at 

Worcester 
♦University of California at 

San Franciisco 
♦Loyola University at-Chicago 
•'^'Comell University ajLJNLe^A'ork City 
♦Penn State University'at' Rershey 
Tufts University at Boston 



♦Deans provided information for this survey. 



— - ■ - Graduate Educ-ation in 
Biomedical Sciences in a University Medical Center 

- • , ■ ' Daniel T. Watts 

The~ Meclical College -of- Virginia, ' -)unded in 1937 is composed of 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Basic Sciences, Allied 
Health and the University Hospitals. The Medical College was merged with 
Richmond Professional Institute in 1968 to fonr Virginia Commonwealth 
University, a State supported institution with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 18,000 students. The sLx Deans and the Executive Director of 
University .Hospitals report to the Provost, the senior administrative officer 
of the Medical College of Virginia. The Medical College has ai\ enrollment 
of 2,183 students in the sLx schools ajid a faculty of 682 FTE. — ^ 

The School of Basic Sciences was made-an autonomous unit in. 1966 
with departments of anatomy, biochemistry, biophysics, biostatistics, 
genetics, microbiology, physiology, and pharmacology*. The major responsi- 
bility of these departments is teaching of medical (459r of total effort). 



dental (16^;). pluirmacy (12^0), nursing allied health (o^c) students. 

The Dean of the School of Basie Sciences also serves as chairmaii of the 
MCV Graduate Council and 197c of the effort of these departments is 
devoted to the education and training of M.S. iuid Ph.D. candidates. 
Though this school was formed prinuirily to develop strong dejiartments for 
teaching the large classes in lunilth professional schools, a normal 
progression has been the development and the expansion of the M.S. and 
f'h.D. programs in most of the basic .science departments. 'Likewise, aw 
increasing -number of postdoctoral trainees have been fitted into the 
research and teaching programs. There were 21 posidoctorals distributed 
through five of the departments in 1974-75. 

Table" 1 summarizes some of the devt-iopmonts in the School of Basic 
Sciences from 1966-67 through 1974-75. The faculty increased from 57 
FTP] to 117, nine of whom are supported by career development awards 
from federal agencies or national foundations. A more important develop- 
ment has been the change from a service type faculty meeting tbeir 
commitment to the educationiil- programs of the health professional schools 
to a strong, comprehensive faculty with a good balance of senior and junior 
faculty, posttloctoral and predoctoral fellows. This faculty is currently 
doing a better job of teaching the health professiunai students, and is 

TABLE 1 . * 

Summary of Dcrcloptncnt Orcr L'igiit Year Period. 1967-1975 

School of Basic Sciences 
\ 'irgin ia Common k-ealth Un iversity 
. • Medical College of Virginia 





1966-67 


. 1974-75 


Faculty FTF 


57 


117 


Cnerical-Technical FTF 


59 


150 


Budget— State 


$1,154,630 


$2,948,323 


Grant 


153.354 


2,954,777 


Total 


.^1 .307.984 


$5,903,100 


Class Size Medical/ Entering Class 


112 


168 


Dental/Entering Class 


80 


110 


Pharmacy /Entering Class 


85 


100 


Nursing/Entering Class 


107 


124 . 


^Graduate Total Students 


63 


310 


Papers Published 


47 


180 


^Graduate Degrees M.S. 


8 ■ 


49 


Ph.D. 


7 


19 



^•Basic Sciences plus Patholog>-. Pharmaceutieal Chemistry. Pharmacy, 
Xursing. Medical Technology' and Physical Therapy. 



conducting a wide variety of research profjr^inis and training well qualified 
4HiJla:tmdicla^ . . 

lliTluIuriMjcrge^^ from SI, 15-1, 630 to 82,948,323 over an 

eight year period, roughly parallels the increase in enrollment and inflation. 
The outstanding growth has been in the grant budget which has increased 
from $153,354 to $2,954,777. This speaks well for the qualit>' of research 
i^ince essentially all of these grants come from federal agencies or 
foundations which use the peer review system. These research prograjtis, of 
course, offer a good environment in which to train Ph.D.'s in the biomedical 
sciences. Papers published and degrees grab ted have likewise shown rapid 
growth over this eight year span. This growth is even more, pronounced 
vhen calculated for 1961-65 when an average of 4.0 Ph.D.'s were awarded 
annually. .Ten years later in 1971-75. an average of 18.'2 Ph.D.'s were 
av-'arded annually. As graduate programs were expanded in the late 1960's, 
tht' Graduate Council was instrumental in developing M.S. degree programs 
in nursing, medical technolog>', and physical therapy which had not 
previously existed. Clinical and basic science faculty members routinely 
served on these- -nmster'.s degree committees during the formative years of 
these programs which are now well established. Over tliis same period -^of 
time, v'here has i^et^n a highly significant improvement in the performance 
of our students on Part 1 of both the Medical National Boards and the 
Dental National Boards. 

In surhmso' t^ur objective haA l^een to develop strong departments with 
a good balance of senior faculty . junior faculty , postdoctoral fellows and 
predocturai trainees By developing a critical mass of scholars, we find these 
dt^partrhentii can dv an outstanding job of teaching the profe.ssional 
studeoUs vvhi.'e conducting graduate* training and research programs. 

I'hysical facilities, including faculty offices, research and student 
laboratories, r^'search equipment, libraries, animal faciUties and shops, are 
necessary for the education and research programs in the health professions 
schools and art also available for the graduate training programs. Such an 
arrangement proves to be a good environment fof Ph.D. training, avoids the 
e.Kcessively high cost of free-standing graduate programs and is econom- 
ically feasible. The faculty feels that under these conditions, the Ph.D. 
trainee is definitely an asset and not a liability to the education and 
research programs c<f the university. 

The Graduate Program in the Division of Biology and 
Biomedical Sciences at Washington University— 
.\ .Multidisciplinar\- Approach 

Ralph a: Bradshaw 

The biomedical graduate pre gram at Washington University encom- 
passes a somewhat different concept than that found in most graduate 
schools: namely, a non-depiirtmental, broad discipline-based structure, that 
is effectK'e both during recruitment and after enrollment. The vehicie for 
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this relatively new approach to graduate study in biolo^' is the Division of 
Biology, and Biomedical Sciences which was formed some two and one-half- 
years ago and includes within one administrative structure, the department 
of biology and the seven preclinical departments of the School of Medicine; 
.nami^y: the departments of anatomy and neurobiology, biological chem- 
istry, genetics, microbiology* and immunology, pathology, pharmacology, 
and physiology and biophysics. Although the reasons for forming the 
Division were several, one of the most important was to provide a unified 
approach to graduate education in the biological sciences in an institution 
where one-third of the total student enrollment is at the graduate level. 

In -a larger sense,, the formation of the Division was simply a reflection 
of already well-established trends in research and biology, and the 
biomedical sciences. It has been increasingly evident in recent years that the 
boundaries separating classical disciplines have been steadily eroding to the 
point that, in some cases, a meaningful distinction no longer remains. At 
the same time, techniques and approaches to problems clearly identifiable 
as {)art of one or another separate discipline- have found increasingly 
common application. For example, it is not unusual to find the biochemist 
utilizing the electron microscope ■ while the experimental pathologi.st is 
preparing horrnones' with radioisotopic labels. This concept, that the 
well-prepared scientist needs to be adept ih several areas, and should not be 
held back in his search for incisive experiments by limited experience as a 
graduate student, clearly fostered much of the incentive to form the 
Division. 

However, narrower and necessarily more mundane factors were also 
involved. In the first place, the division of research funds and, therefore, 
.^ graduate students at Washington University were not umformly distributed 
throughout the constituencies that were pooled to form'the Division. There 
w?.s a decided bend in these re*i>ources toward the departments of the 
School of Medicine, ^which created unevenness in both graduate and 
undergraduate education in the University as a whole. Secondly," the course 
offerings of the various departments were in many areas, redundant and 
sometimes even had become archaic, mostly as a result of the fact that 
individual depai'tments had built up over a period of years overlapping 
interests^ finally . it was felt that the geographical location of the University 
placed it at a distinct disadvantage in its attempts-to recruit students from 
what appeared to us to be an ever-diminishing pool of top graduate school / 
candidates in the biomedical sciences. Thus, for these and other less 
important reasons, the University adopted, in 1973, a graduate structure 
for study in biology and the biomedical sciences, whereby all students 
wishing to prepare for the doctoral degree in these fields entercd'the 
University as a single class of uncommitted students and formulated their 
research training plans on the basis of their first year experiences. 

The most notable effects of the Division structure on graduate 
education as opposed to programs administered at the departmental level 
are seen in the recruitment jprocess and in the first year of study, which are 
controlled almost-entirely outside tHe departmental structur^^. All publicity 
is sent out from and all applications are subsequently processed in a central 
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division office. When applications are complete they receive an initial, very 
cursory, screening and are then. sent to the central admissions committee 
for review and subsequent action. This committee iij; constructed so as to 
reflect in proper balance«tlie five divisional programs in cellular and 
develppmental biology, evolutionary biology and iecology, molecular 
biology, neural sciences and plant biology. Every member of the faculty is • 
included in at least one of these programs which also serve to provide 
advisors to first-year students, to monitor course and seminar offerings, and 
to administer preliminary exams. The admissions committee operates only '• 
rarely as a committee of the wliole. Mosf review work is done in 
subcommittees reflecting division program interests. Although these sub- 
committees have tlie autliority to accept or reject a student, acceptance is . 
never made without a personal inter\'iew, conducted on campus at the 
expense of the Division. The coordination of the activities of the 
subcommittees, including the regulation of the number and distribution of 
students, is the province of the committee chairman. It was. and remains, 
an important tenet of the Division graduate program that tiiere be a fixed 
•number of students admitted to the graduate program each year. This 
number is set by the Flxecutive Committee of the Division for each class. 
The present ceiling is 40, of which np_rnore thiin 12 can be in the 
\\l.D./Ph.D. program. These latter students are recruited independently by a 
separate admissions committee. 

': Upon enrollment at, Washington University in September, Divisional 
students adopt a course of study that is selected by the student ivnd his/her 
advisor. Students also consult with the coordinator of the program to 
which tliey have lieen assigned. When appropriate, students can select 
course work from more than one program and. often will have two advisors 
assigned reflecting their interdisciplinary interests. Such *'mixod curricula" 
are clearly, encouraged and represent one of the most attractive features of 
the Division structure to students during the recruitment phaso. 

During the first yeiir, the Divisional student also takes part. in a rotating 
research program that is tiailored to give the student exposure both to 
various members of the faculty from whom the student is most likely to 
select a thesis advisor and to a variety of research techniques. As such, this 
program is meant to supplant formal laboratory* courses. However, this is 
certainly not the only vehicle by which the student is introduced to the 
Divisional faculty. Students are free to take p:u-t in any of a number of 
'iunch" or journal club seminars that are offered hy departments or other 
interest groups si^ch as the Cancer Forum. Such programs are highlighted 
by faculty presentations. In addition, a series of afternoon meetings art* 
5;cheduled in early fall in which students, taken in modest-sized groups, 
meet with various faculty members for informal discussions of the faculty 
research interests. A booklet, which is updated at- two year inter\^als, 
containing, in a one page abstract format, the research interests of all 
faculty members, is distributed to students both at the time of their 
interview and at their enrollment. 

At the end of the first academic year. Divisional ^'tudents are expected 
.to select their advisors and begin work on ll'iCir thesis research iriimediately. 
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By the nature of\this selection, students heeome "lioused-' in one or 
another of the departments and the remaining part of tlieir scientific* 
training wiirreflect the interests of this advisor and^ to a lesser extent, the 
department. Preliminary examinations are still given during the second year 
under the au.spices of the appropriate Divi.sional program. In addition, every 
student in the Division is required to be a teaching assistant for one full 
year (i.e., two semesters). The loadj.s evenly distributed to all students as 
each receives exactly the same financial remuneration. It is perhaps 
germane to point out that all.students accepted for.stuciy in the Division 
rec^Mve tuition (amounting to approximately $3,450) and'a stipend (which 
currently is $3,900 per annum ) automatically. No students are accepted on 
a conditional basis (i.e., without support). This financial support, which 
reflects present National Institutes of Health guidelines, is guaranteed for 
four years: annual increments and dependency allowances have been 
eliminated. . 

The financial structure of the Division graduate program is derived from 
both University and federal funds. This picture is somewhat complex and 
has changed during the past two years because of changes in the federal 
training grant policies. Nonetheless, the commitment in University funds 
still remains high. At its inception, it was calculated that operation of the 
Division would require an expenditure by the University of approximately 
12 million dollars over a ten year period. Some of these funds are * 
earmarked for ten newly-created faculty positions. With salaries and set-up 
nioney for each orthese positions, there was a eo4nmitment of about one 
million dollars. An additional 5 million dolla^ was allocated for renova- 
tions and refurbish men ts to house these new faculty members, as. well-as to 
accommodate ^'iianges necessitated by rearrangement of existing faculty 
assignments. The remainder of the funds willt^e devoted-.o operations and 
graduate student support. ^ 

In the budget for the presentt^^ear. which slightly e.^ceeds one million 
dollars, about $600,000 are for V^iduate .student support. With the 
reestablishment oC two .major-fraining grants to support the M.D./Ph.D. 
program and a new program in ce!lular-ancl molecular biolog>', some 
S400.000 of U^niversity funds have been saved. The remaining $200,000 " 
provided by the University supports not only the two Divisional classes but 
also all upper class graduate students that no longer rccoive support from 
terminated training grants or other sources. These funds are provided by 
the^' College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine, which have 
separate budgets, in the ratio of 22 to IS'^'r. This figure was based on 
proportional faculty ratios. While some of these funds represent rebudget- 
in^ of monies previously.; earmarked for paying departmental teaching 
assistants, the majority, parUf inarly the four-fifths contribution of the 
School of Medicine, repre.sjuts investment pf pew funds. It shbuld be noted 
that the budget for graduate .support for the Division when four full classes 
representing 160 students have been recruited will bei.l million dollars at • 
present rates. Over $600,000 of this figure is in the form of stipends^vhich 
represent a direct cash outlay. All funds from this category not covered by 
training grants will be paid by the University*. By comparison.* the monies 
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expended on recruUment, including interviews and operation of the ' 
Divisional office are relatively insignificant (less than $50,000). 

1 would like to close my remarks with a brief critique of this structure 
as we have . experienced it so far. On the negative side, the Division has not, 
at least initially, alleviated the uneven distribution of graduate students 
throughout the biological faculty, in fact, wit^h totally free selection, 
students appear to •'clump'' even more than before. Furthermore, the 
creation of a "new" curriculum has also created problems in quality 
control. With graduate courses now being offered by faculty from several 
departments, no administrative structure is available to properly admonish 
faculty for poor performance in the. classroom. Thus, the Division, has 
weakened, at leasT in some areas, the traditional authority of the 
department chairman. This same problem has manifested itself in determin- 
ing program requirements in terms of course work and qualifying 
examination format. .At present, all programs have gi'catly ^'watered down" 
their requirements in order to appease their now much broader range, of 
faculty opinion found in each Divisional program. Finally, it has turned out 
to be difficult to adequately keep track of the progress of students 'while 
they are in their uncommitted year, and few have really taken advantage of 
the b.oader opportunities offered by the Division strjcture despite the 
keen interest expressed in this facet during their inten'iews. However, it 
should be emphasized that none of these present limitations appear to be 
insurmountable on a long term basis. 

On the positive side, the most important accomplishment of the 
Division has been the upswing in the quality and quantity of the applicants 
for graduate study. It is clear that as a recruitment device, it can accomplish 
at Washington University what individual departments struggled ver\- hard 
to reach and rarely, if ever, did. Although adequate measures of graduate 
student excellence . are probably non-existent, by ever>' accepted criteria, 
such as GilE scores. GPA, etc., tmd, perhaps , more importantly to us, 
faculty opinion, the last Division class entering this fall is superior in scope 
to any pr'evio us- group of graduate students studying in the biomedical and 
biological sciences at Washington University. 

I should better emphasize, however, that this is not the only 
accomplishment. Better faculty and student rapport, both among them- 
selves and 4:)etwr^en groups is evident. Thi$^ has already led to material 
cross-fertilization in research .ideas and projects and suggests that perhaps it 
is premature to judge the interdisciplinar>' interests of students. The overall 
improvement in the research environmetit tlvit the Division. has brpughc'iio 
far, and promises to bring in the fature, may he. in the long run, the most 
important accomplishment of all. 

It should perhaps he noted that this structure may well not meet the 
needs of all institutions. Cletirly the attitudes of the adnjinistration, 
particularly thnirmen of the participating departments, will he crucial in 
dictating the success or failure of such a program. In addition, a strong 
financial commitment by the university is a fundamental prerequisite, if 
the majority of the program is not underwritten from some source, it will 
have little chance of overcoming the inherent negative attitude that it will 
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face initially from most of the faculty of any institution. Eiowever, based 
on our experience, which has been so appropriately mirrored of late in such ' 
major funding agencies as the NIM, the interdisciplinary approach repre- 
sents the best solution to providing doctoral students with the depth of 
training they will require to compete in tomoiiow's job market. We, at 
Washington University, feel we hava passed out of the experiment phase 
and into a working structure that we expect to keep for many years to 
come. - J 

Study on National Needs for Bioiredlc-al-and-Behavlor^l 
Research Personnel- A Status Report 

Herbert Pahl 

It is a pleasure for me to m^et with you during this 15th Annual 
Meeting of the Council and to have this opportunity to present a status 
report on the activities of the National Research Councirs committee 
which is studying National Needs for Biomedical and Behavioral Research 
Personnel. 

You undoubtedly will recall that at your rjieeting last December Lyie 
Jones presented a report on the National Research Service Award Act of 
1974. in which he summarized the main purposes of the Act, reviewed the 
activity which the Commission on Eiuman Resources of the National 
Research Council had undertaken at' the request of the Secretary, HEW, in 
.connection with the Act and, lastly, shared some of his personal views 
concerning the difficulties in implementing the terms of the new legislation. 

At the risk of repeating what already is familiar to you, I should like to 
highlight a fpw of the essential features of the xNRSA Act. The Act, whichTs 
Title I of the National Researcfi Act (P.L. 93-348K has as its purpose ^*to 
, increase the capability of the institutes of the National Institutes of Health 
and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administration to carry 
out their responsibility of maintaining a superior national program of 
.research into the physical and mental diseases and impairments of man.*' 
Individual and institutidnal.NRSA awai-ds are available for both predoctoral 
and postdoctoral research training at non-federal public and nonprofit 
private institutions, as well as for training at the NiH and AD.AMHA, 
Awards are for up to twee years of support, with a requirement that 
awardees must engage in health research or; teaching, or service in thcj; 
National Flealth Service Corps or other approved service activity^ for 12 
months for each year for >vhich training support has been provided. After 
July 1, 1975, awards may "be made for research training only in those 
subject areas for which the National Academy of Sciences has determined 
through a continuing study that there is a need for such personnel. 

Under Section 473 of the Act the Secreta^>^ HEW, was directed to 
arrange with the National Academy of Sciences for a continuing study to: 

(1) establish (a) the nation's overall need for biomedical and behavioral 
researc"h personnel, (b) the subject areas in Which such personnel are 
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needed and, the number of such personnel needed in each such area, 
and (c) the kinds and extent of training which should be proyicled 
such personnel; 

(2) assess (a) current training programs available for the training of 
biomedical and behavioral research personnel which are conducted 
under this Art at or through institutes under the National Institutes 
of Health and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, i^nd Mental Health 
Administration, and (b) other current training progrimis available 
for the training jf such personnel: 

(3) identiiy the kinds of research positions available to and held by 
individuals completing such programs; 

(4) determine, to the extent feasible, whether the programs referred to 
in clause (b) of paragraph (2) would be adequate to m ret the needs 
established under paragraph (1) if the programs referreJ to in clause 
(a) of paragraph (2 ) were terminated; and 

(5 ) determine what modifications in the programs referred lo in 
paragraph (2) are required to meet the needs established under 
paragraph' ( 1 ). 

In addition, it was required that the results of such study siiall be 
submitted by the Secretary to the Congress not later thiui March 31 of each 
year. 

.At the time of your Council meeting last year, the Academy was 
engaged in a study o determine the feasibility of estimating national needs 
for research personnel in the biometlical and behavioral sciences. That 
study was conducted under the chaiimunsliip of Dr. Robert J. G laser, and a 
report submitted to the Secretary* on Fer»i*uar\^ 1, 1975. 

The major recommendation and some other findings fro^n this study 
V ere: ' ~ ^ 

( 1 ) that the N AS accept the responsibility to conduct the .stufly 
mandated by i\L. 93-348, recognizing that the study rnu^st he 
vieweo as a long term undertaking which must extend beyond thi* 1 
year authorization contained in th ' :t: . 

(2) assessment of the nation s lieeds for such research personnel is a 
necessary' task in view of the large national interest in this tirea and 
the need to use national resouirces wistily. F*urther. it is a difficult 
task that must -^"jc approached 'witli a clear recognition of the 
difficulties; 

<3l results of previous attempts to produce sapply aiui demand 
forecasts by field and discipline have been spotty. Therefore, 
further studies of forecasting for specific fields ire clearly needed to 
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throw lipht on the L-oneeptuaK mrthodologicai and practu-al. 
prohlems of forecasting hy discipHne; 

(4) one of the central problems of projections is the difficulty of 
formulating ^renerally acceptable conceptis of underemployment. 
Specifically, there is a need to. determine the criteria by wl'.ich 
\. * ^ underemployment is to be tlefined. and to attach quantities to the 
criteria to permit enumeration of the iind ere m ployed. 

Having accepted responsibility to conduct this continuing study, the 
.Academy immediately undertook preparation of the first annual report. 
.Although due .March 31. im extension of time was granted and the report' 
was submitied in mid-June of this year, a little more than 3 months from 
the commencemenl of the study. Of necessity, therefore, the report dealt 
with a limited analysis of the current situation rather than with specific 
projections. 

The Committee recommencietl iliat federal training support he main- 
tained in FY 1976 at the levels that prevailed in FY 75. and suggested that 
a somewhat greater emphasis be placed on postdoctoral training than on 
•predoctpraJ training in the behavioral sciences and especially health'services 
reseai'ch. 

The Committee also recommended, while recognizing the importance 
predoctoral fellowships in certain inslance.s. that predoctoral training of 
NIH. .ADAMILA and IIRA be supported through training grants. Also, until 
the Committee had an opportunity to examine the situation more 
carefully, it recommended that tlie proportions of postdoctoral training 
given in the form of fellowsliips be essentially similar in FY 1976 to what it 
was in FY 1975. 

In organizing itself for the preparation of the first year's report, the 
14-member Committee established four disciplinary panels (Basic Bio- 
medical Sciences, 12 members. Dr. llerschel Roman, Chairman; Clinical 
' Sciences, 9 members. Dr. Robert Chase, Chairman; Behavioral Sciences. 9 
memlSers. Dr. Williarn Bevan. Chairman: Health Services Re.search, (3 
members. Dr. Robert liaggerty. Chairman) and a Data and Studies Panel 
(13 members. Dr. Kenneth Clark. Chairman) which served as an overall 
resource panel to the others and to the Committee. .A small, but capable, 
dedicated NRC staff was assembled to assist the Committee and panels. 

The conceptual framew^ork established for the study involves deriving 
information from and making comparisons among three fielc'S of activity 
which have been t(^rmed ^'Background Studies.*' 'Tipeline Studies'' and 
v.*;Labor .Market Studies.' In Background Studies factois such as demo- 
graphic data, directions of researcji. patterns of utilization. 1-vcls of R & D 
and cost/benefit analysis of graduate education are explored, and then 
projections developed. Under Pipeline Studies, data on enrollments, degrees 
attained, attrition, aging of the research work force and geographic and 
field mobilities are obtained. Lastly. Labor .Mtirket Studies include studies 
involved with employment factors, demand surveys, placement informa- 
tion, etc. 
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Since mid- June, when the 1975 report was submitted the Committee 
has be?n attem.pting to initiate some of ^he studies: outlined above, capture 
to varying degrees and begin to analyze the wealth of information which is 
available in .\IH, NSF and OE data files, the NSF's Graduate Science :\ 
Support and Postdoctoral file, etc., while simultaneously planning the 
preparation of the 1976 Report which is due rteMt March 31. Thus, with its. 
third report about to be drafted, all \/ithin a 12-month period, you will 
appreciate that neither the Committee and its -Panels nor the NRC staff 
have had the opportunity to do more' than make a start on some of the very 
cDiTiipk^x issues which the Act requires bo ;he concern of the Committee. 

' For example, although the Act calls for the Committee to "establish 
'.he nation's overall need for biomedical and behavioral icsearch personnel," 
obviou.sly such need cannot be estaolished in isolation from considerations 
of what the federal role will be in supporting the biomedical research 
•ent^prise. It therefore is important that the Committee's efforts be 
coordinated as closely as possible with the activities of the President's 
Biomedical ^e.search Panel, and indeed, this is the case. Several of^the.^^ 
members of the XRC Committee and Panels are serving on the interdis- 
ciplinary' cluster groups of the President's Panel, thus assuring close and 
continuing. liaison between these two independent efforts. A more accurate ' 
term for what-the Committee believed can be accomplished is an assessment 
of national needs rather than thie. estalflisfimcnt of national manpower 
needs. / 

Difficult as the asse.ssment of overall- nationaT needs is, ''even by major 
aggregate fields— basic biomedical sciences, clinical sciences, behavioral 
sciences and health services researjch— more difTicult still is the requirement \ 
that the Committee make .such assessments for *'the subject areas in which^ 
such personnel are needed, and the kinds and extent of training which 
.should hi? provided such personnel.'' Previous and current studies which ^ 
concern, these mattej^s founder on the rocky shores ^f definitions of subject ' 
fields (the taxonomy, issue) and the inability to determine accurately the 
natuj'e and extent'" of field switching and field mobility between and among 
training areas: Nonetheless, it is not unreasonable for the Congress to 
expect that some discriminations can and should be rpade in the levels and 
kinds of personnel which should be available to sustain and advance the 
quality of our national biomedical research effort. Also incliidod in this 
aspect of the study is the need to identify both emerging alid declining 
fields areas uf research, in order that the future supply and demand balance 
which will exist .4 to 7 years from now when today's graduate students 
enter the l:*bor force, is not tipped too heavily in one direction or another 
for any given area so as to result either in ob\nous shortTiges or in an 
undenitilizat'on of. trailed valuable personnel. 

.As the Committee looks towai'd the future, it is i^leLr that much needs 
to be done to develop and refine our ba.sic metliodologies, datJi gathering 
and analy.ses. and to make cert am that we bring to this work the wisdom 
and insights of those who can contribute to our task. Thus we will look to 
professional societies and associations of ail kinds for constructive 
suggestions and "assistance in this, effort which ha.s such far-reaching, 
immediate and long term effects. 
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• In concluding. I wish to emphasize it is recognized tliat such 
assessments of society's needs, supply levels and practical "demands" for 
doctorate biomedical and behavioral research personnel are affected by a 
ciianging economy, flexible federal priorities in the areas oi health research 
and health care/health services, and also by the impacts on health care of 
the scientific advances which result from the labors of those who constitute 
the nation's biomedical research manpower resource. 

The picture thus is dynamic, complex, and difficult, ^'et in a time when 
the nation at last has come to realize that its national resources of all kinds 
are indeed finite, it is neither iilappropriate nor impossible to set about to 
bei^in to learn how to utilize more t*ftuctively our rhost sacred and 
important national resojurce of all— our individual and collective human 
potential. This goal, applied to the important area of biomedical arid 
behavioral research personnel, seems \''orthy of our attention aiid efforts, 
limited as we may be currently in our actual capabilities to achieve all that 
may be desired. 

Thank you again for this opportimity to meet witli you and to provide 
an overview of what the Committee is attempting to do as it seeks * ^ 
immement in a rational way the charge which the Congress alrocxdy has 
placed before it. and anticipates the pending legislation which promises to 
renew that charge. 
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First Plenary Session 



Monday, December 1, 1975, 2:30 p.m.4:30 p.m. 

PLACEMENT .OF PERSONS WITH GR.4DUATK DEGREES 
OVER THE NEXT DECADE 

Presiding: J. Chester McKee, Jr., iMississippi State University 
. N. B. Hannay,Bc// Telephone Laboratories 

Eneas D. Kane, Standard Oil Company of California 
Robert M. Luml^ns^ky , American Council of Learned Societies 

Charles T. Lester 

My nanxi* does rh^t appear on your ])rogr^ini because Boyd Page and 
John Ryan have been tr>^ing to keep you from finding out that I had 
anything to do with this organization for the past three years. But despite 
that fact, I am pleased to be here to perform-a simple ceremony. As a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Council and as a long time 
resident of metropolitan .Atlanta, it is my pleasure to welcome you to this 
Fifteenth .Annual Meeting of the Council of Graduate Schools. 

They tell me that if you wont to make it big in AtlanJ^a there are some 
thing? that you have to believe. I have come to question some of these. 
They used to say that you had to believe that Gonr. With the Wind was the 
"greatest movie about the Civil War, and I have come to question ,tlV<i^hey 
also used to say that you had to believe that Bobby Jones was the gr^test 
golfer th^n^ver lived; but, of course. Jack Nicklaus is begmningj^aise 
some qiifestion about that. But, I have to tell you aboiit one thing I have no 
dodbt— that is. if you want to make it big in Atlanta? you have to believe 
that Coca Cola is the best soft drink in Atlanta. 

It Is my pleasure to turn the meeting over to De^an Chester McKee, who 
is the presiding of fie er at this particular .session. 



J. Chester McKee, Jr. 

^ I welcome all of you tp the first plenar\' sei-sion aiid the very lively 
topic that has been arranged for you this afternoon by the program 
committee—the ••placement of Persons with Graduate Degi-ees Over the 
Next Decade." For a number of years, many of us have been concemed 
with this topic. We have had our graduates leave us saying that they have 
had difficultie.s, while other of our graduates leave'us to find they have very 
excellent opportunitie> awaiting them. 

This afternoon.^ Dean* Elberg, your Program Chairman, has truly 
arranged a panel of •^stars" to discuss this topic with us. The thinking in th'^ 
arrangement of this panel was th-.i. we as graduate deans need the opinion.- 
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of others, others who are in the place of hiring our graduates, to bring to us 
a different viewpoint on the subject. • - 

Qur first speaker is a native of San Francisco and serve,s as Vice 
President for- Research at the Standard Oil Company of California. Dr. 
Kane received his B.S. arid Ph.D. degree in Engineering from the University 
of California at Berkeley, and in between received the Master of Science 
degree in Engineering at Kansas State in 1939. 

His initial employment was with Wostinghouse Electric Company. In 
1940, he subsequently v/ent back to the University of California and was 
involved in the Manhattan District Project. He has served on the faculty of 
the University of California, Berkeley, for. a number of years a.s associate 
professor of Engineering. In 1952, he joined the Standard Oil Company of 
California where he held. a number of positions. In 4970, he became tlie 
Vice President for .Research. He serves the University of Califoniia as an 
Engineering Advisory Council' member and the Berkeley campus as a 
member of the College of Engineering Advisory Board. He also serves jn the 
'federal > government as Vice President for the Coordinating Research 
CouhciL . . . " 

It is a pleasure to introduce to all of you. Dr. Eneas D. Kane. 



Eneas D. Kane 

Thank you. It*s a pleasure and "an honor to be with you. It's also a 
welcome c'.iange— that is, for someone connected with a major oil company 
to be ask?d to discuss somebody else's problems. 

The last few years have been difficult for both business and education. 
Lately, oil men have endured ev en more criticism than educators. This is a 
fairly new experience for Us, but the oil industry is only a hundred years 
old. Educators have always been catching it ffom somebody. 

I must confess that 1 accepted the invitation to speak here today with 
"some mixed feelings. As a former member of the enginejering faculty at 
Berkeley, I remember some exp:*sure to. people who'were quick to tell the 
academics how to run their business* even though these people were 
innocent of any real understanding of the complexities of the educational 
process. These folks really didn't understand the problems— much less the 
viable solutions. Those early experiences left their markj-^d you can be sure 
ril avoid telling you how to do your job. 

(If you'll forgive a comment a bit off the subject— I similarly wish that 
people "who don't understand the oil business would show more restraint in 
telling us how to nm it.) 

In reflecting further on what 1 might say to you, I spent some time 
reading portions of the Proceed inga. of your 1973 and 1974 annual 
meetings. . . - 

Particularly striking to meT were your own discussions* of the many 
problems besetting higher education generally, and especially graduate 
schools. I am not going to repeat the litany of these problems— they are 
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well known to all of you and were identified and analyzed" clearly and 
eloquently in your meetings. But cumulatively these problems were and are 
of such magnitude that some of you have been asking yourselves whether 
graduate education still is needed. Things are so uncertain and anxious that 
you 'have been wondering if it's worth continuing to fight the battle, and 
you have sought reassessment of and reassurance about the mission of 
graduate education. Is it needed and important enough to warrant your 
"continued dedication? 

Well, for one, I would not be here today if 1 were not completely 
convinced of the need for graduate education. One of your speakers last 
year put it this way— and I quote: "My basic faith in graduate education 
remains unshaken by all of the blows we have received. Our society's 
problems are no les.s severe than they were. Our capacity to train experts is 
no less^than^it has been. Over the long.haul, 1 am sure we all know that an 
international, technological, urbanized society such as ours needs graduate 
education of the highe.si quality and in considerable quantity."* 

I share this belief in theipontinuing need for graduate education. Just as 
one exarriple, my <;ompany employs nearly 2,000 people in our research 
units, of whom, almost 900 hold professional and scientific degrees, with 
about 600 of those holding advanced degrees. Our research personnel total 
has been kept relatively stable for the past ten years, and we foresee a 
continuing need for young men and women with graduate training and 
-degrees ir\ the fields in which we arc involved. 

if you'll forgive yel another parochial reference, I coo confess tc some 
concerns and anxieties— in my case about the future of industrial research 
organizations, such the one I am responsible for, whose fortunes 
inevitably are tied to the economic health and prospects of the oil industry. 
^This is not the forum or occasion for me to elaborate on the reason for 
these concerns, which .of course relate to the current ferment about our 
country's problems in ener^r:. . environment, and economic performance. 
But there is something in the present scene that should be of mutual 
oncern to you and me as citizens, as well as in our respective roles in 
education and business. ! am referring to the spectacle in Washington, 
D.C.--repeated in many state capitols, as well as in countless communities 
across the country'. - . 

I hope you share niy dismay when observing the low quality of most of 
the debate on today's national problems. This debate most often displays, 
the very opposite of the ideals of graduate education. It is simplistic instead 
of scholarly; it panders to distrust, cynicism, demagoguery and the lowest 
forms of political expediency instead of a disciplined searching for truth 
and for reasonable and reasoned accommodation in the public interest. . 

While I think all of us should be >very concerned, I am certainly not 
sutiiiesting that this depressing national floundering is evidence that 
graduate education somehow has failed in its mission. There are too many 
complex factors that have contributed to this situation. If anything, the 
importance of quality graduate schools is magnified, rather than dimin- 
ished, when we look for and t.hink about the good and positive influences 
in our national life that could serve to improve our condition. 
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Perhaps the most useful thing I can do today is to of^er some 
observations about the environment that your graduate students will find 
when they go to work in industry-. You'irappreciate tliat my comments will 
be based on experience that is limited generally to ilie kind of business I. 
have been in for the last 25 yeais. Much of that experience hasrheen in the 
more technical aspects of industry, but some of my associates in personneU 
public relations, economics, marketing and other functions have con- 
tributed input. Finally, I hope that these comments will be applicable, in 
some degree, to any type of job entered by your graduates. 

Let's first recognize some of the attitudes that exist. 

Some business leaders, tor example (including many who tlo the hiring), 
are convinced that graduate educators almost universally frown, on 
industry*, and in fact on most practical applications of learning. The?e 
businessmen believe that graduate schools only want to educat'e university 
professors and are content to let industry glean the fallout. There is not yet 
sufficient recognition by businessmen, I think, that that attitude by 
educators, even where it once existed, is changing. The theme of this 
corjference emphasizes your concerns with educating your graduates so 
they can best enter and prosper in the total marketplace for their services. 

But difficulties "remain for those of. your graduates who iire pointed 
•towards employment outside the academic comnuniity if they find that 
their educational experience has not prepared them to enter- the world of 
work. This applies even to tho.se who have pursued scientific and 
engineering majors, suppo.sedly more attuned to jobs in business firms. 

For example, a survey of industry' evaluation of training, attitudes, and 
adaptability of Ph.D. and B.S. degree hoklers in chemistry was conducted 
in 1971 for the American Chemical Society, and supported in part by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Several conclusions were overwhelmingly endorsed by the respondents, 
who were managers of firms hiring a significant proportion of chemists. 
F:ighty-four percent of the respondents found the Ph.D.'s weak in pertinent 
non-science areas such as economic analysis, humanities, personnel relations 
and communication. Somewhat under GO'^r found the interests of the.«;e new 
employees too narrow and inflexible, hi reply to the quer^', "Is he 
unadventurous?" almost haJC the respondents an.swered "yes." 

Inhere were also a number of generalized findings of the committee that 
conducted the survey. 

First, they saH' a need for greater initiative on the job iind greater 
attention to self-improvement. They found that graduates had ijisufficient 
awareness of, or re.spect for economic constraints, commercial applieability, 
and social needs. 'The committee concluded that graduates, and I quote, 
••have to be taught, and taught well; that there is no such thing as a free 
lunch.'' 

The committee also noted industry criticism of an api)[irently excessive 
en;iphasis on theory and specialization in the trainirrg of these graduates. 
While granting their high technical quality.. indust^^^ spokesmen nevertheless 
wondered if, and I quote, ••a pursuit of elegance in problem selection, 
analysis and solutions has not subcM^dlnated such values as clarity, directness 



and practicality/' Obviously, these observations also would be applied to 
some other fields besides chemistry. 

1 would be remiss if 1 left the impression that a 1971 survey is still a 
valid characterization of the graduate students we have hired in the last 
several years. 

Tm not sure if we can call it a trend; yet, but I believe we now are 
seeing more mature graduates than was the case in the crop of the 1960's, 
many of whom seemed to want to blow up the world. 

For i;i)stance, la&t year we took a group of 12 Ph.D/s into one of our 
research units, an unusually large influx into a unit totalling about 100 
people. Wf had planned to pro /ide. the Ph.D.'s with staff ''godfatheirs,'' so ^ 
to speak— in the rnore traditional sense of the word ''godfather' —senior 
people to help them through their first year or two of adjustment. As it 
turned out, all 12 took hold well and no speciarX~6nsideration proved 
necessary. 

The reason? My hunch is that students usually are responsive to what 
they feel the world is going to ask of them. During the 1960's many 
students were involved in. the -trendy, emotional issues of that time. 
Nowadays, we are finding a lot of students who want to help to solve the 
energy problem, for example. They seem to have a more positive attitude 
toward their ability to contribute to solutions as well as a desire to do their 
best. Two other characteristics helpful' to students entering the job market 
are a willingness to live with change and an ability to communicate. 

Technical graduates, to be successful in industry, have to be attuned to 
change, and "be comfortable with change— in fact, we hope they will 
contribute to or cause constructive change. There is the cfbvious need for 
them to keep abreast of swiftly changing technology— as well as a need to 
.adjust to broadening responsibilities, aiid perhaps to switch to areas of 
work unrelated to their original studies.. Certainly, the entering level 
master's or doctor's degree holder, if he or she should aspire to higher 
management positions, will have to ha open to learning new skills. 

The September 6,, 1975 issue of the London Economist examined what 
it sees as a problem of a luck of communication skills in British technical 
graduates. It argues that technology is regarded in Britain *'as the goose that 
pull^ up the grass in the- fields but has never Jaid the golden egg." 

The EcononiLst asks ''what has gone wrong?" and finds po.ssible 
significance in a paper recently delivered to the British Association. That 
paper describes an experiment in ^^hich groups of science undergraduates 
were asked to describe in 300 words a .water'tap dripping. Most of them 
failed to observe accurately what they saw. They also had difficulty putting 
their observations into words. ... 

The" Economist concludes 'Mt is traditional to say there are too few 
scientists in British boardrooms, in Parliament, or in Whitehall. There are 
also too many people who would not understand them if they were there, 
because many British scientists have lost the arts of being output oriented 
and of saying what they mean." 

Personally. I was surprised at this article— because we have several 
graduates of British universities who are outstanding speakers and writers. 
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^Perhaps we were fortunate in getting their best to come with us— which of 
course is what bur recruiters a c tempt to do. 

But to return to the United States. Every year recruiters for Chevron 
and other technically-oriented companies visit colleges and universities all 
. over the country searching for talent. I can tell you that the differences we 
see in candidates are enormous. 

Some, at the end of years of grueling B,S., M.S., and .Ph.D. programs, 
when asked what they wish to do, answer, really don't know. 

Now, such young men or women are' among the highest products of our 
educational system. A great deal of time, labor, and a far from insignificant 
amount of monipy have been invested in their education, and they don't 
know what to do with it. What they may really be saying is, don't know 
how I can apply my education to the outside world because I've never been 
there." 

Let me offer two contrasting examples to help illustrate what might be 
done to make d difference in such a situation. Both instances involve real 
people who came to work for my company from graduate schools. 

A feu' years ago our recruiters met a young man in his junior year at a 
major university, studying chemical engineering. Because he had. family 
obligations, he had spent previous summers working in the university's 
chemical engineering department.; He asked questions, and gained as much • 
information as he could. He decided he wanted to make his career in the oil 
industry. He spent the next four summers working for different companies 
in various parts of the country, arid in assorted jobs. When we talked with 
him, just before he received his doctorate, he knew what kind of a job he 
wanted,^ where he wanted to work, and the company h^ wanted to join-. He 
had, in fact, fashionogj, his own work-experience program. 

Of course, many of your schools encourage contact with companies 
doing the kind of work towards which your students are heading. Perhaps 
graduate schools also can help further with this problem by providing for 
the use of top industrial professionals as advisers to the faculty in particular, 
fields— or even by occasi^»hal appointments' as adjunct professors or 
lecturers. . . 

My other example typifies, the reverse side of the coin: a hardship, 
almost a tragedy. A bright girl came to our office in San Francisco looking 
for a clerical job, in desperation no doubt, because she held a master's 
degree in Spanish literature. She had to support herself, had no commercial 
training, and could not find a job that fitted her specialty. AU.our 
interviewer could offer her was a job as a file clerk, which she accepted. 

It was particularly painful for her to realize that we were hiring high 
schoolgirls with clerical training at higher entry salaries. We can, of course, 
wonder why. she didn't ask herself some questions about employment 
before graduation. But experience indicates that many students simply 
don't do this soon enough, perhaps because they have no realistic idea of 
v^hat life beyond school is like; possibly, in some cases, becau.se they never 
expected to^have to find a job in the business world. 

But might not someone have counseled that young woman that there 
are few Jobs available for Spanish literature majors? Would four years as a 
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literature major and two years of business school have been a blotter 
six-year investment? If she had brought us some educational experiencu we 
could use, we would have been glad to hire her for a more-'^atisfying 
entry-level position than as a file clerk. Parenthetically, she may well move 
ahi>ad in the company faster and higher than the high school clerical 
ejn ploy ees— but she should have got off to a better start.. 

Administrators in the business .side of my company tell me that they 
feel students with' graduate degrees in other disciplines usually lack training 
in the deoision-making process, whereas, business school students and 
engineers normally get such training. 

.As you know, business schools use case-study programs, in which 
students are given a set of facts and asked to make a decision. Some of the 
facts are left out, just as business seldom has all the facts it would like in 
trying to solve its problems. The students are called upoh for research, 
analysis, and jud'gemient to reach their conclusions. , 
. Engineering students usually work on problems which give them 
experience in synthesizing the solutions or alternative solutions to some 
type of design problem, drawing on the application of courses they have 
had. 

1 am told that lack of experience in such decision making, or problem 
solving, is one factor that limits job opportunities for liberal arts advanced 
degree students. 

Rec^^ntly, an anthropolopst la|d siege' to our people in charge of hiring 
graduates. He insisted that what we really need is a broader view, a 
perspective which an anthrc;^vologist could provide. The question we could 
not resolve was, if we gave him a desk and, say, a telephone, what would he 
do? He seemed to feel thai we would be less likely to have an oil spill if he 
were on the job. But we already know oil spills are undesirable, and we did 
not think he c(>uld aid our anti-spill programs, which involved-facilities 
design, operator training, and the like. . ♦ . 

We admired the. man*s persistence. But we simply have to employ 
people with talents which we perceive will contribute to our company's 
performance. I am quite sure that the situation of nearly every other firm is 
the same. '* 

l am by no means saying that companies such as mine have no place for 
liberal arts graduates. We employ many. But I feel safe in saying that if 
more liberal arts students came to business and showed they wero oriented 
toward and could make profit-motivated decisions for companies, they 
would be m greater demand. 

I realize that there is a ^differepce of viewpoint here. Industries are 
pragmatic, and tend to feel that .'the educational process ought to lend to 
the solution of the practical problems which confront therni. 

I saw a quotb in n. newspaper the other day that had the presiden t of a 
major university making a disparaging reference to "^^technocrats''— dip- 
parentiy in the context of a discussion of the kind of educated person his 
.school ought to be producing. 

The term " tech nocrat ' ' i.s._..Q n e h a>'en * t .„heard_ mudi_. ^n c e . th e^ 
1930's— but his remarks struck me as exemplifying the basic problem of 
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higher education including graduate education: How to shape this 
educational process so that your graduates are broadly educated and will 
approach an ideal of scholarly achievement and promise, while still 
attaining those qualities of motivation, practicality, capacity for change and 
growch, and ability to communicate and persuade. And, at the same time, 
possess marketable skills which virtually insure a job at a good starting 
salary and with future prospects. 

Staied that way; your job may sound almost imi3ossible~yet .some of 
your graduates exhibit all of thtse attributes lo a remarkable degree .-They 
are not technocrats, but well-rounded, capable and promising young 
people. So, many of you already must have been doing .something right! 

^The university president s remark about technocrats also suggests a 
problem-perhaps I ought to say, opportunity-which we in business have. 
That problem is to find ways to' contribute to your understanding of our 
environment and requirements while working with you to get better 
acquainted and to assist where we cdn. 

The objects of what .should be our mutual concerns and effort.s— the 
young men and women who are your graduate students— are well worth our 
dedicated attention. 
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J. Chester Mc^Kee, Jr. 

Our next speaker comes to us from one of the outstanding research 
institutions in this country. Bell felephone Laboratories, where he serves as 
Vice President for Research and Patents. He received the B.A. degree from 
Swarthmore College and followed that with an M.A. and Ph.D. degree from 
Princeton University, where he specialized in Physical Chemistry. 

Dr, Hannay . is a n^ember- of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the National Academy of Engineering. He has served as past 
President of the Industrial Research Institute and the Electrical Chemical 
Society. He is a fellow of the American Physical Society and the American 
Chemical Snriety. Jn addition to all of this activity, he serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Department of Defense, the Departmeni: of Transportation, 
NSL, the National Bureau of Standards, and the Office of Science and 
Technology, -kitemationally , he is involved with the Organization for 
Econoniic Cooperation and Development. His highei education ties art^ 
numerous, serving i.r an advisory capacity to the University of California, 
J^°.^^_.?.^ .?.?.r^.e^ey San. Diego; Stanford, «Penr,.StatG^ Princeton, -Bro.wii, 
and Cornell. ^ . . 
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.1 am very pleased to introduce to you, Dr. Bruce Hannay. 



Industrial Research and Graduate Education 

f. 

N. B. Hannay 

The organizers of this afternoon's session have clearly had something in 
mind in asking for the expression of an industrial vievvpoiht. Our basic 
institutional relationships always provide a sufficient reason, I think, but it 
would seem that in these times there is a particular need for people on both 
sides of the interface between industry and academia to look across it with 
renewed sympathy and understanding for the problems on the other side. 

There are' several dimensions to our institutional relationships^ The one 
that is of most interest to your students is that^vye i"n industry will -be 
providing many of the jobs that, will be sought by'them. We are all aware of 
the problems they face in finding jobs that are consistent with the 
education they have received, although the N. Y. Timefi report of a Phi Beta 
Kappa, sumina cum laude college graduate, who had gone on to a Columbia 
^ Ph.D., a Fulbright scholarship and a Woodrow Wilson Fer?wship,. but 
whose present employment as a laborer in a pipe and steel supply yard has 
left him feeling either underutilized or overeducated, represents an extreme 
'case. Certainty, however, there are problems. Thus, thie hopes of.rhany 
docnorals that they will be able to pursue an academic career are bound to 
remain unfulfilled, as indeed w^ could have told these students some years , 
ago when they were begimiing undergraduates. The clear message of the / 
demographic evidence that wac even then readily^vailable was that the 
rapid expansion of the universities of the early sixties would have to 
terminate abruptly and .that there would-.be relatively few opportur^ities 
for new faculty appointments in the seventies and eighties. And, despite the 
popularity of such professions as medicine and law, where self-employment 
has been traditional, we find that even in these the role of the institution as 
an- employer is strong because the medical students often really want to do 
research rather than practice, and the low students often really want to 
work in governnnent oi other institutions, or perhaps will do so oven if they 
don't have this in mind because there are far more of ihem- than can be 
accommodated in private practice. Thus, as the growth of college and 
university faculties has essentially ended, tlie roie of business and industry 
. as an employer is once again perhaps the major one open for stu'cients in the 
graduate schools in science and engineering, and it is of growing importance 
in other fields. ^ . 

It must be said, however, that changes are also occurring in business and 
industry. Importantly, the liberal arts and humanities education that 
formerly was considered a sufficient preparation for middle management 
jobs in business simply doesn't fit well today. We can agree on the 
intellectual and personal values to the individual of a liberal education even 
as we notd that unfortunately there is not necessarily a particular market 
value for a Liberal Arts degree. 
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As the employment opportunities for your students have rapidly . 
altered in character, and as the students', career aspirations have also 
changed'-and let us note that while students are. very sensitive to 
dislocations in the -job market, they are not equally good at making. the 
appropriate anticipatory adjustments, especially if they receive inadequate 
advice— as these changes have occurred there is need for new emphasis on 
understanding . the relationship between the ultimate careers of your 
students and the education they are receiving. 

The ? is an understandable tendency when jobs are an isSue to overlook 
other asp^ts of the natural interface between the universities and industry, . 
but they an? also important. The universities are concerned with knowl- 
.edge, both in its generation and in teaching it to students. Just as we seek 
your students, as our employees of the future, so we also requite the 
knowledge that you have the preliminary responsibility for creating. . 
Nowhere is this more true than in science and technology, which 
conspicuously depend upbn new knowledge for their progress. By arid large 
the industrial r*esearch.and development laboratories are concerned with the 
application of knowledge -and for making the connection to ywNiser, but 
they are keenly, aware that this process depends critically upon the. 
generation of new knowledge. ■ 

^ We might do well to ask ourselves o'arly in this discussion whether 
science and engineering have a future. I think-they do. The country today is • 
already returning to the view that science and technology are essential to 
progress in solving the f^roblems we all see. Up to about 1960 science and 
technology were viewed by . society with a suitable mixture of favor, :' we,. 
and distaste, but there was little doubt that they were held to be the key to 
just about everything, both good and bad. The sixties saw a -sharp swing 
toward societal matters that often seemed co have little to do with 
technology— problems of the cities, racial discrjmination, student, unrest, 
etc—and it even became popular to say that science and technology created 
our problems. Now we seem* to be back somewhere between these 
extremes, in a "sociotechnical" mode, if you like. Certainly many of the 
major societal problegxs of the day call for solutions that involve large 
amounts of new technology, as well as better political economic insights ' 
and concepts Energy dnd materials resources 'shortages, the environment, 
health care, transportation .systems, are, .typical-of these^'-ou- in~tire — 
-universities- and -w^IrT industry are both ioing to be heavily involved. 
Perhaps this recognition of the new emphasis to be placed on technology is 
sufficient to justify my talking to you mainly in terms of science and 
engineering in graduate. education, rather than more broadly, although the 
real reason for my doing this is, of course, that it is what I know most 
about. 

Let me undertake to give you first some measures of industrial research 
and development and to say something about its characteristics, so that we 
can then seek to- relate it to graduate education: Industrial R&D has gone 
through several phases, but the most conspicuous of these were, first, the 
earlier focus on its effectiveness in the development of new products and 
services that would meet customers' needs, as expressed by their vote in the 



marketplace, and, secondly and. more recently, the reconciliation of these 
market oBjectives with varioiis -societal.-goals and constraints, many of 
which are expressed through proliferating body of legislative and 
regulatpry actions. 

The mission of industirial research is to con^vert to application and 
usage, basic scientific knowledge, which is ^:enerated and cultivated mainly 
in the universities of the world, although at least the larger industrial 
laboratories participate also in this creation of the knowledge on which we 
depend. This coupling of basic knowledge with application is precisely the 
idea behind sorne of the more successful industrial research organizations 
you know about, and it has been the key element in ciur strategy from our 
first existence within our companies. As the needs for society have grown 
more complex, there have beenmajor consequences for in^dustrial research. 
Satisfying these needs involves us In a matrix of issues going well beyond 
the simple notion of. **what will the public respond to in the marketplace." 
It has become necessary for industrial research to assess its activities in 
much broader social terms, in a responsible way. . 

There is also the matter of size. Increasingly, the needs of society are 
for solutions to large-scale sociotechnical problems, and these Jure met only 
by major efforts combining the knowledge and skills of people with a 
variety of talents, ranging all the way from the acquisition of basic 
knowledge to the findl system design and application. In responding to 
these needs, only the larger institutions can readily assemble and coordinate 
the resources required for the system dosij^n and its delivery to the user, 
with all the various knowledge elements that are needed for this, fiUing in 
new basic knowledge wherever gaps are found. Thus we find a significant 
trend toward larger R&D laboratories, in industry as in certain major afeas 
of federal involvement in applied research and technology. 

These trends are well illustrated by National Science Foundation figures 
showing* the concentration of industrial research, by industry grouping and 
by company. Thus, just four companies are responsible for 19% of all 
industrial funding of research and development. The first eight companies 
account for 34%, the first twenty for 54%,^and, the first three hundred for 
919c. Only one in twent y -fivp rnmp ania^ doing maniifa otunng^have an 
R&D activity, and in non'-manufacturing industry, only one in 2,000 have 
any. In terms of people, 85% of all research and development people in 
industry are in firms with ever 5,000 employees, as compared with just 
709^ only 15 years ago. 

The concentration by industry group is equally striking. Seven 
industries* account for 85% of all industrially-funded research and 
development. If we lump together both industry -funded and Fedorally- 
funded R&D, 81% of the total is performed by just five industries.** 
Finally, 64% of all basic research in industry is accounted for by just two 



*Electrical equipment and communications, chemicals, machinery , motor 
vehicles, aircraft .and missiles, petroleum, instruments. 
**Aircraft and missiles, electrical equipment and communications, chem- 
•5 icals, machinery, motor vehicles. 
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industries, chomicals/pharmaceuticals and electrical equipment/communi- 
cations. 

It i? not, of course, that these companies and industries are doinfi too 
much research and development, but that the others, are doing too liiile. 
Substantial portions of 'industry are underinvesting in research and 
development in the view of"niany of us. hut until th^> rest af industr>' .is 
persuaded that it is to tlieir advantage to do more, this is tl'.o world we are 
dealing with. 

Research and development in industr>' luids up to a huj^'o total-$21B. 
almost $15B of which is supplied from industr\''s own fundi^. This $24B is 
to be compared with the total U.S. research «nd development of $;MB. . 

That is the present, but you are at least as concerned wich the future. 
Forecasts are notoriously slipper>'; as the Chinese proverb puts it, 
"Prophecy is extremely difficult, especially with respect to the future.'' 
One way out is to forecast the immediate future, as its outlines are already 
rather clear. The other is to forecast the year 2000. because by that time n.o 
one wiy remember what we said, or if they do. we won't be around to be 
held accountable. The hidustrial Research histitute, an association repre- 
senting most of the industrial research of the country, conducts an annual 
survey to see what industrial research leaders think about the following 
year. The survey is conducted in August, when research directors are still 
optimistic about their budgets, which they are then preparing and which 
are only cut later in the*' fall. What the IRI sur\*ey. showed this year was.an 
expectation for a small but significant increase in industrial R & D-in 1976 
as compared with 1975 (as a percentage of sales, so that this should reflect 
itself in modest hiring, although the increase in R & D personnel projected 
for 1976 is smaller than the increase forecast for 1975, in the 1974 survey). 
Interestingly, the«ratio of Ph.D. s to total professionals hired was expected 
to show no change, in contiaist. to the 1974 survey, which projected an 
increased number of Ph.D.'s in .1975. This mildly optimistic forecast .seems 
to be confirmed by other surveys that have been carried out for the yeiir 
aliedd, as well as the modest economic upturn we are experiencing. 

The current National Science Foundation projections for the utilization 
of doctorals in science, engineering, mathernatics and the social sciences, 
for the years 1980 and 1985, continue to show a substantial excess of 
supply over demand, but there are reasons to doubt this, in certain fields at 
least. The rr:.in problem is that forecasts are usually an extrapolation of 
current events, and if there is one message we can learn from recent histor>% 
it is that the future can't be accurately predicted that way. Moreover, 
prophecies of this kind are somewhat self-defeating, because students react 
to supply-demand relationships. The projected oversupply of engineers, the 
largest for any field in the NSF survey, is the most suspect, being wrong 
already. Clearly the fields in which academic employment has been 
predominant will be those where an oversupply of doctorals is most likely. 
Engineering, for which academic employment is least importani., will 
benefit from any improvements in the economy, as well as from F'ederal 
programs in such areas as energy. This is little evidence that the mix of 
Ph.D.s, iVIasters and Bachelors in indu:,<0' will change much in fclie period 
ahead, 



Abandoning: the numbers ijame as unreliablJ* and probably unrewarding, 
let us talk instead about the qualitative features of industrial research and 
development and how they relate to the graduate student's experience. 

First we s^e the stron-^' interest of industry in professionals." This is 
obviously, true in research and development, for which graduate education 
is often regarded as a necessity for much of the senior staff. But here we 
even find that the junior technical staff is no longer coniposed'just of 
technicians with no more than, say, technical institute training, but in fact 
includes also Bachelors or even .Ma.sters as junior professionals, for \hc more 
sophisticated requirements of computer programming, statistical work, 
chemical analysis, and other such functions. But even apart from research 
and development, tlie corporation's operations today have a degree of 
comple.xity that increasingly requires professionals, not only the graduates 
of business .schools^nd law school'^, but also other kinds of professionals, 
such £is economists, operations resedrc^h people, and others. As we noted 
earlier the Bachelor degree in liberal arts and the humanities may not any 
longer be the best preparation for corporate life. ' 

Tliis new emphasis^ on professional ciu-eers is of course even more 
prominent in your own institutions, which have seen a' strong trend toward 
professional education; even at the undergraduate level- this extends to as 
much as 50 to Q0?o of the students, and, of course, at the graduate level the 
fraction is .still higher. The modern American university has been said to 
represent the third principal era in the university , after earlier eras in which 
it was first the repository of all that was known,' seeking' only to pass it 
along to later generations; then, l;iter, it n at only held and taught the 
knowledge but also added to it, thjough the creative research activities of 
its faculty. Now you have created the third kind of university, in which the 
new dimension is the teaching, not just of w^at a well-educated person 
should know, but also what must he learned in pl^paratlon for a particular 
career. The professional training provided by grijduate education Ipatls in 
many directions, but there is no doubt .that industry' has become 
increasingly aware of the values of the professional expertise that a 
specialist provide.s, to its affairs, and it will be hiring the iWofessional, to an 
increasing degree. ^ 

Another characteristic of the corporate professional is the recognition 
that an interdi.sciplinar>* approach is often the most appropriate way to 
attack complex problorns. "Interdisciplinary" is an overworked term, which 
is unfortunate because it is an accurate charactetizatio^i of a mode of 
operation, or even* a state of mind, that js usually quite essential to the 
solution of large, many-faceted problems. Research in the university can be 
quite purely-disciplinary in character, and it almost always is. On die other 
hand it usually is not, in the industrial laboratory; and, indeed, the single 
most important new contribution industrial laboratories have made to the 
organization and conceptual processes of science is the interdisciplinary 
nature of their research and development. This is quite foreign to the 
nature of the universities, whose organization reflects the long-standing 
tenet that knowledge falls into certain well-defined compartments, and that 
autonomous university departments can devote themselves to these 
separate assemblages of knowledge. This has been quite adequate for most 
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of the period since universities were invented, given an occasional 
willingness to allow the birth of a new discipline somewhere between 
existing ones, for example biochemistry. Only very recently has this idea 
run into its first serious problems, with respect to research in the 
universities (much less difficulty is found in adapting curricula). Tiie reason 
for this, of course, is that the world's problems don't necessarily fall neatly 
into these same immutable compartments. This is not news to you, nor is it 
to your students, or to the funding agencies in Washington. We pow see 
mess^_prpblems like the environment, and urban mass transit, and energy, 
and health care, and each of these requires for its solution creative thinking 
and an infusion of knowledge from at least several disciplines. The 
organization of this cooperative thought on the campus is not something 
we will be able to solve here today, and I am sure all of you have 
experienced in your mstitutions the difficulty in matching a strictly" 
disciplinary organization to research or interdisciplinary problems, even 
within the .science, or science and engineering communities, let alone the 
cases for which the social sciences should also become a part. Given the 
autonomy of academic departments and of the individual professor, in 
research matters, interdisciplinary research has so far mainly not succeeded, 
in academic surroundings. 

Now the point oi' this is that industrial research and development has 
represented quite the opposite situation. We continue to admire and 
encourage disciplinary excellence within our laboratories, but it is essential 
to Qur survival that we bring. to bear on our technical ventures a variety of 
talents, which interact and fortify each oth. . . It will be obvious to you that 
we must do this in large projects. But once you start ignoring disciplinary 
barriers it becomes easy, and we also find that a prevailing mode for the 
conduct of basic research involves collaborative effort between profes- 
sionals, often not in the same discipline, or when they are, in. different 
subdisciplines. I would estimate that over half thef published basic research 
from my own institution is collaborative .between professional authors; very 
infrequently is this the case for papers from the universities, as coauthored 
papers almost always involve just the group of students and postdoctorals 
associated with the faculty mfember.* • . 

Thus we see a veiy different way of working in industry and in the 
university, one organized for the maximization of efficiency in assembling 
basic knowledge and accomplishing large tasks in science and its applica- 
tion, the other for encouraging individual creativity in the search for 
discrete units of knowledge, individually manager^ble. At least in the larger 
industrial' laboratories there is room for the latter also, because we 
recognize the uniquely vital role of the creative individual and his insights 
mto science. The challenge' then is to give the graduate student an 
appreciation cf the interdisciplinary nature of. things, in an institutional 
framework that usually lets him see only the purely disciplinary side of 



*An exception of sorts may be claimed for the high energy machines in 
some university physics departments, but even here the collaboration is 
usually for the facility, rather than the science done with it. 
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science and engineering. Even though the student may not choose, a 
dissertation topic that requires this, there have been some ingenious 
curriculum experiments that are very promising in this regard. 

This brings us to a closely related subject, one that is over-debated— 
does indu.str>' prefer the specialist or the generalist? Perhaps the reason the 
question is never resolved is that industry wants both, sometimes, 
somewhat unrea.sonably, in, the sa^ie individual. A recent note on recruiting 
of chemists asserts that '^chemical companies v>^ant specialists . . . [but not 
ones that] can worlt in a very limited area." Generally speaking, the large 
research establishment finds the greatest value in specialists, and this is why 
it tends to favor Ph.D.'s, but it requires specialists who will interact to 
reinforce each other's specialized contributions. Generalists will always 
emerge from among the specialists, in sufficient numbers. On the other 
hand, the smaller industrial laboratory will often prefer tlie generalist, as it 
may feel that it cannot afford specialists who may not readily shift interests 
as the company's needs change. For this treason it may see a disadvantage in 
the doctoral, as compared with the nonspecialized Master's or Bachelor's 
degree candidate. . 

A particular manifestation of the desire for breadth, in terms of the 
whole spectrum of activities in industrial research and development, is the 
need for an appreciation of economics as an additional constraint in the 
bringing of- purely technical achievements to a successful conclusion. This 
of course increases sharply as one moves to the applications end of the 
technical spectrum. 

Further characterizing research and development in industry, we have 
said that they represent the recognition of, and response to, opportunities 
to develop and apply science for useful purposes, and no one can ever be 
sure just where these ^opportunities will arise. Thus a degree-of flexibility 
and open-mindedness about what will ieem worthwhile, to do next is 
cypical. An attitude that life is to be spent learning more and more about a 
particularly narrow thing, getting to the very bottom of it if possible, a 
completely acceptable goal in the academic*context, is less appropriate in 
most of industry. 

Such people can be accommodated in our laboratories; but only if our 
total scope of interest always includes that thing. The very, best research 
people, academic or industrial, characteristically may consider the possi- 
bility of making major shifts in their research interests occasionally. The 
graduate student who has learned to believe that only one kind of activity 
is worthwhile, that of course being^ whatever he does as a thesis topic, 
makes it . substantially more , difficult for himself to find an industrial 
research po.sition that suits him, or to establish a rewarding research career 
of any kind, than it would be if he regarded his thesis, or his choice of a 
subfield within his di.scipline, only as a part of the education process. 
Industry is attracted by the candidate who expresses ideas about things to 
d9 that are beyond his direct experience. 

Orye final characteristic of industrial research that calls for mention is 
that real problems often lend themselves only to approximate solution. 
^Scientific and mathematical problems that cannot be solved^mpletely and 
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analytically may be subject to approximate solutions that are of enormous 
utility. Industrial research often has to proceed on less lh:n\ perfect 
unvierstanding» and tiic problems it addresses face constraints in addition. t-j 
those set by nature^ for example, the economic one. 

The dit;tin£;iiishinp characteristics of industrial research say something 
to us about the nature of graduate education, since many of those who 
experience it will ij,o on to industrial careers. They say, first, that attitude.is 
often more important than the precise nature of the educational hack- 
gi'ound. Matters such as interdisciplinarity. flexiiMlity^ and so on. reflect a 
state of mind; but it is one that is strongly influenced by Ihe academic 
environment. The doctoral student^s thesis professor is enormously 
influential in this respect. 

There is another aspect of student attitudes. There i.s some truth in the 
idea that the academic stereotype believes that science (not en^iineering ) in 
industry is inherently inferior. Sometimes it f.s inferior, but I would 
strongly challenge that Cus is inherent. Poor science is poor, independent of 
the institution, Science that ranks with the best in the universities can he', 
and is» done in some industrial laboratories. Moreover, no one .should doubt 
the intellectual satisfaction of not only discovering new- knowledge but also 
applyinfj it in a usefurway--it is at least as challenging to the creative mind. 
The distinguishing characteristics of intlustrial reseiirch do not in any tiegree 
imply a lesser challenge— if anything, it is even greater. 

Quite apart from the intellectual quality of the indusinal environment, 
many students fail to grasp the role of industr>' in our economic .sy,s:eni and 
its function in bringing to the ultimate u^er the ^fruits of science. The 
pursuit of knowledge is satisfying, and so is its 'application for human 
progress,. It is abundantly clear to ais in industr>' that we make a primar>' 
contribution to the nation*s welfare, but it is equally clear that die .student 
seldom develops an appreciation of this, partly btvause^ few faculty have 
direct knowledge of industry*, and partly because of occasionar but highly 
visible failures on the part of some industr>\ We in"industr>' and you in the 
universities both need to address ourselves to increasing students' awareness 
of the positive contribution^ to society they can make in industry. 

It is a feature of bSth^graduate and undergraduate education, in the 
sciences more than in engineering, that to an increasing degree students' 
aspirations will not follow the predilections of the faculty, who at this same 
stage in their own careers all chose the acatiemic path. Particularly at the 
undergraduate level in the sciences, many students have some other career 
in mind than one of academic research after a doctoral degree, and it would 
be p^eferab^e to view their education in broader terms. 

One of the constant readjustment processes that goes on in graduate 
school is the mix between Masters and Ph.D. students'. At the risk of 
oversimpjifying. a Ph D. dropout in the sciences, who settles for a Master*s 
degree^ is not a particularly attractive prospect for industr>\ because the 
specialization of the doctoral has not been carried through to completion^ 
but the process is underway. Not all science Masters are Ph.D. dropouts, 
but there are many. On the other hand, in engineering where the Ph.D. 
degree is less Wll embedded as part of the culture, the M.S. may .well 



indicate a smien(^. hut canny student who doesnU want to price him.st\ 
out of the ifiarkeKfor industrial employment hy going on for the Ph,D,\ 
Next year, however. t!ie reasoi^ij: may he different, I would .be uneiisy 
about suggesting that you seek to control stiklents' stratepes. but I would 
suggest that there is a need for more attention by all of us to the matter of 
giving them appropriate guidance. 

We must emphasize jiarticularly those features of graduate education 
having to^jo with student attitudes, and e,\pect<itions because it is here, 
' raUier than in curricula or quality of research, that your greatest p^bblems 
and oiiportunities may lie. It aJso seems tiiat this is an area where industry' 
can become a useful p;irtner for you. as we seek jointly to provide betU>r 
careers, for your students and appHcations for your research. Too little 
.effort has been devoted in re(;ent years to intelligent dialogue between us' 

The most direct way I know to increase an understanding on botii sides 
of the industrial-academic interface is to spend more thoughtful effort on 
crossing it. In my ( wn institution we devote a great deal of attention to this 
and it is most rew.vrding, A variety of methodir are possible an'ci perhaps 1 
can mention some of these. Our leading scientists ;ur^» often invited to spend 
time at a universe Ly^on a "reverse sabbatical," and we encourage this. For 
one thing, it puLs them into a now and simulating scientific environment 
for a while. For another, il is a demonstration lo faculty and students alike 
that first class scieuce cart, come from an industrial scientist. leading them 
to a greater api>reciaii()n of.the quality (if industrial researcii, 

Kqually. the Sf>bbatical or a summer spent in our own laboratory' by a 
university professor has allowed, him to ciirry back to his campus and his 
students a sense of the purpose and challenge of the best of indu'strial 
re.sear<'h. The effects on him of this unique experience are lTlan>4ii last for 
■ mary yeiu-s thereafter. Also, a number of outstanding scientists wKo hold 
appointmejUs botii in our laboratories and in major universities s^r\'e a 
similar purpost*,, ^ ■ - 

Students who expehi'nce. an industrial laboratory environment, for a 
summer, say. may -develop a completely ' new outlook on their career 
,)OSsibilitres. and we have found value in this mode of interchange. Support 
of specific rescjirch programs in the university hy intiustr>-. Whrre the 
interactit)n is reasonaf)ly i-lose but not so close that it undermines the 
traditional freedoms of university scientific inquiry- are another way. We 
could identify still oth<^ kinds of interaction, but all ,ser\e a purpose in 
promoting understanding. None of these modes of interaction happens 
automatically they all Jiave to be worked at. Hut then, dll good ideas 
eventually degenerate into a lot nf hard work, 

I seek. paiHcularly to emphasize this understanding, because the 
relationship between industry- and the universities is a complementary one. 
with your mission in education and in the creation nf nev; k;;ovVir^.ij;J 
exactly comjilementint: ours, as we supply the framework and resources for 
the peopJe who are the product of your educational process to use the 
knowledge you and they are generating, in applications thnt benefit .s nJety. 
.At no time has it hrcn moie r.-4M*fUial to achieve a new level of cooperation 
between the two institutions that have, between them. rlv» rn.^abilitv for" 
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acquiring and applying basic knowledge'. I am fully convinced, as I am sure 
you are also, that a firm knowledge base is the most essential single element 
for the progress our society aspires to; and as you examin^ your 
institutional capalDilities for providing this, it is up to us in industry to 
encourage and reinforce you. c 



J, Chester McKee, Jr, 

Our . next speaker is a former graduate dean and quite a distinguished 
scholar in his own right. He now serves as President of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Dr». Lumiansky received his B.A. from the 
Citadel, his M.A. from the University of Southern California, and his Ph.D. 
at the University of North Carolina. 

He taught Engl.sh in high school; and after receiving his doctorate 
began a very distinguished career at Tulano University, where he became 
head of the English department. He served as Dean of the Graduate School 
at Tulane University from 1954 to 1963 and as Provost of the University 
from 1960 to 1963. At that time, he left Tulane where he was associated 
with the University of Washington, the University of Illinois, Duke 
University, and the University of Pennsylvania. At the University of 
Pennsylvania he was Professor and Chairman of the English department 
until son;ie eighteen months ago when he became the President of the 
American Council of Learned. Societies, 

Dr. Lumiansky has a distinguished record of military service, as one 
might suspect of a graduate from the Citadel, His distinguished academic 
relationships include serving as a member of the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Selection Committee, a member of the National Council for 
Humanities, and many other numerous honors. He is also the author of 
many publicatipns and* books. 

Jt-is-'Wttirgreat pleasure that I introduce to all of you a former graduats 
clean. Dr. Robert Lumiansky. 

Robert M,- Lumiansky 

A good many years ago, when I was Graduate Dean at Tulane 
University, I had the privilege of being closely involved in the founding of 
your organization. I particularly remember a meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska » 
when four members of the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Graduate Schools met to prepare a proposes constitution for the 
organization we hoped to found. The other three were John Weaver, Poter 
Elder, and Alex Heard, then graduate deans at Nebraska, Harvard, and 
Chapel Hill, respectively. To judge from your presence here, today, our 
*»ffort£ were woi'Lliwhiie, and I am both honored and pleased to be with 
you. 

In fairness, I should make immediately clear that my comments here 
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are going to be almost completeli^ at variance with the intentions of those 
who planned the program for this meeting. In the first place, the stated 
subject for this panel is /-Employment and Its Implications for Graduate 
Education"; but I am more concerned about the implications of **Unem- 
ployment." Second, the general topic for your meeting is "Adaptation of 
Higher Education Institutions to New Clientele"; but I am at least equally 
concerned about ' Old Clientele." Third, my remarks will deal primarily 
with the Ph.D. situation; but many of you are more directly involved with 
Master's degrees. My hope is that in what will follow reasonable 
justification for . my £irrajit lack of cooperation with >^our, planners will 
emerge. . ^ 

Let me add more preliminary consideration. The organization of which 
I am President— The American Council of Learned Societies— came into 
being fifty -six years ago with two staled purposes: first, "the advancement 
of humanistic studies in all fields of learning"; and,, second, '*the 
maintenance and strengthening of relations among the national societies 
devoted, to such studies." For working purposes, we deal with the 
Humanities and the humanistic aspects of the Social Sciences— the fields 
covered by our forty-one constituent national societies— and the analysis 
which follows will be'applicable to those fields. About the present situation 
in the sciences and. technologies, I know very little. But, given the mission 
ox the ACLS, 1 must be steadily concerned with the question "What will be 
the state of humanistic scholarship and teaching fifteen or twenty years 
from no\v7"— a question also of importance, I would think, to any graduate 
dean. 

After over two decades of tremendous growth and relatively lush times, 
graduat^e education has in the past several years encountered great 
.difficulties. On the one hand we. have se^en sharp reduction in financial 
support of all kinds, and on ilio other extreme scarcity in most fields of 
jobs for the products of graduate education. That the situation will soon 
improve seems unlikely. Many meetings have been held and many more will 
no doubt be held in the future to discuss what should be done in the face 
of .these changed conditions. Perhaps the most extensive effort of the sort 
lo date has been the deliberations over the past five years of the National 
Boa^;«Pbn Graduate Education, in the Avork of which I had opportunity to 
participate. As you know, that Board has issued a number of occasional 
reports, and its comprehensive final report will soon appear. 

Many of the discussions of the present situation for graduate education - 
in the Humaqities sound about as follows: First, traditionally almost all the 
products of graduate education in the Humanities have found employment 
in educational institutions; second, now and surely for the next decade or 
two such jobs will bo very scarce; third, the number of persons earning 
graduate degrees should be reduced; fourth, innovative curricular patterns 
for graduate degrees should be developed; and, fifth, other career, 
opport-dnities than tt*aching> for those who do earn graduate degrees must 
be found. In sum, we are told that the marked change in the times calls for 
drastic changes in graduate education. 

Such a line of reasoning— I submit— should be viewed with considerable 
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alarm by anyone concerned with the question I raised a few minutes ago: 
"What will he the state of humanistic scholarship and teaching fifteen or 
twenty years from now?" In the first place, the necessary' preparation for 
effective scholarly work in the humanistic fields does not allow much room 
for innovative curricular patterns. For example, the young men and wohkmi 
presently in graduate school with the intention of earning Ph.D.'s in some 
aspect of medieval studies need fundamentally the same curricular 
preparation that the. best practicing medieval scholars enjoyed. They need 
to learn as much as they can about the history, literature, philosophy, 
theolog>% etc. of Western Eiirope and the Mediterranean area from 500 to 
1500. They need to learn to read the manuscripts from the period. They 
need to learn medieval latin and as many of the /i'ational languages as they 
can. They need to learn how to use research lihraries and special lurchives. 
And they need to learn how to reason and to write in the best scholarly- 
fashion. There may well be better ways of teaching these matters than some 
we have used in the past; but any shifting away from the necessar>' subjects 
will weaken the young scholars' preparation, i believe that the same ba.sic 
situation exists for the other humanistic fields. 

In the second place, I am concerned that our ..current stress upon 
finding ••alternative career-patterns"— that is, careers not in academia -may 
lead us to neglect the need for maintaining and strengthening the selection 
and preparation for those Ph.D. students in the humanities who will go into 
academia. There are now and, of course, will continue to be some openings 
in the colleges and universities. That the persons who fill jLhose openings 
should be of the highest quality the graduate' schools can provide is- 
obviously crucial for the fiiture of humanistic scholarship. 

.As a final segment of my remarks here, I want to comment upon, 
various aspects of tiie current situation with regard to the process of 
selecting,, preparing, placing, holding, and furthering outstanding men ajul 
women in careers as humanist4^cholars- I will begin at the far end of the 
spectrum, with the circumstances for established scholars. For such persons 
we nov%r have available through tRe ^-'-.tional Kndowment .for the Human- 
ities, the Guggenheim Foundation, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the ,American Council of Learned Societiei r.n adequate number of research 
fellowships and grantt;-in-aid. I am not saying that each year every deser\'ing 
application from tenured professors for a research fellowship or grant-in-aid 
can be funded; I am saying that we have Uuinaged to iirrange a sufficiently 
high level for this kind jf support so that anyone in part responsible for the 
present and future state of humanistic scholarship can relax, at least 
temporarily , about this matter. * 

But when we move down to the next cnicial stage— tenure for 
outstanding a.ssistant professors— we are in trouble. P'inancial strain is 
causing reduction of numbers of faculty members, and tenured posts wl>ich 
are vRrated because of reguliu: or early retirement, or for cJther reasons, are 
simply not heing filled. The ,\!ellon Foundation has made a, number of 
grants to enable several leading universities to grant tenure for outstanding 
assistant professors in the Humanities, but -the problem is still bothersome 
because jobs in other institutions are not t'iisily available for these six-year 
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people. Consequently, the profession may lose some valuable persons. 

The next consideration has to do with those persons who have recently 
completed the Ph.D. degree. For working purposes, I asi;ume— rightly or 
wrongly— that the best Ph.D. graduates are still finding academic pbsts; but 
in many instances their circumstances are les3 than ideal for scholarly 
development: hbrar>' resources may be limited, teaching.' loads and 
committee work "may be heavy, etc. The great need, if these promising 
scholars are to develop, is for research materials and time* to do scholarly 
work. In response to that need, .ACLS is establishing research fellowship 
and grant-in-aid programs for persons not more than three years l^eyond 
receipt of the Ph.D. We do not have as much money for this purpose'as we 
would like, but we believe that what we have will serve a helpful purpose in 
enabling the recipients to pusli aliead with their scholarly work. 

The earliest stage in the process we are considering has to do with 
attracting to the graduate humanistic departments a reasonable number of 
the ablest students. .\ major factpr toward that end is of course fellowships 
for graduate study. There is, however, no national program for such, 
fellowships at present. The^National Board on Graduate Education, in its 
Federal Policy Alternativcti Toward Graduate Education, recommended the 
establishment of such a program by . the .\ationaI Endowment for the 
Humanities. But as yet nothing has happened. NHll*s establishi»jg-a program 
of graduate fellowships would have symbolic as well as substantive value. 
.As a final sentence, 1 invite your help in try ing to bring about that program. 

Tliankyou. 
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S. D. Shirley Spragg 

Our session this morninj? is concerned with the topic. Foreign Graduate 
Students in the Onited States. I shall begin with some brief comments 
about foreign students in this country, then would like to mention some of 
the ways in which the COS is involved with foreign students and with 
international education in general. 

Following tt.Ht 1 shall call on Sandy Jameson and Dick Airmitage to 
describe certain projects and activities which have considerable importance 
for potential graduate students from other countries, activities about which 
we believe graduate deans will wish to be brought up to date. At that point - 
we'll invite discussion of those two presentations. 

We shaH then have the pleasure of hearing from General Chapman, 
United State Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, and there 
will be opportunity for questions and discussion following his address. ' 

First a few general comments to remind you of the size and nature of 
this group of students. According to Open Doors, the annual statistical 
summary prepared \?y the Institute of International Education, there were 
estimated to be 151,000 foreign students enrolled in U.S. colleges and 
universities in 1973-74, the largest number so far. This does not include 
those foreign students enrolled in secondary schools, tirade schools, etc. . 

.Although the total number represents a new high, the annual rate of 
increase, 4%, continues a trend cf uimmished growth, down from annual 
growth rates of over 11% in the 1960s. What increase there is is accounted 
for almost completely by students from the Near and Middle East, South 
America, and Africa. The numbers of students from Europe. and Canada 
have been decreasing steadily for several years. ^ 

• By fields, the largest proportions of foreign students are found in 
engineerings (21%). humanities (17%), physical and life sciences (13%), 
business administration (13%), and social sciences (11%). Of the 151,000 
students, somewhat over 40?o were classified as graduate students or, more 
precisely, as post^baccalaureate students. 

The Council of Graduate Schools has from its beginning been actively 
involved with international education, due in part to the s*.rong interests of 
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our firit presidi*nt. Dr..Giistave O. .\rlt. and vigorously continuoa and 
expanded by our present prosidont. Dr. J. Boyd Page. 

J should like to describe briefly some of the activities; in this area with 
which CGS has been involved because J liave a feeling that the variety and 
extent of COS involvement may not bo well known to many of the CGS 
me^nber deans. ■ ^ 

One such activity is the National Liaison Committee on Foreign 
Student Admissions. CGS is one of, five" national organizations which 
con.stitutP this committee. Boyd Page and llu-e the CGSVepre:>onlatives on 
the committee and I am presently serving t two-year term as its chairman. 
Saiidy Jameson in his presentation will be describing .sov<iraI of tiie NLC 
activities ami projects so I '11 say no more about this activity . ' 

A second area in wiiich CGS has been active and has exerted significant 
leadership is the African Graduate Fellowship (AFGRAD) program of the 
•African-American Institute. This wa.s born in V963, with Dr. Arit and Dr. 
William. Gaines, then with AAK as the principal mid-wives. The program 
developed steadily and has become what I confidently- believe, to be the 
most successful foreign fellow.ship program of its kind /i.e., one devoted to 
the purposive advanced education of students who then return iiome and 
contribute: to their country's development as members of university 
facultit>s, as administrative and professional siaff of ministries; and in 
various research and educational organizations. The completion rate for this 
program (attiiining the degree for which the fellowship was entered) is 02';. 
a most impressive rate for any program,, foreign or domestic. And, further! 
the return rate {repatriation ) is over 9a^c, again an outstanding record for a 
foreign student fellowship program. 

From its beginning the policies for (he AFGRAD program have been^ 
set, and the final -.selection of fellows" nas been made, by an AFCJRAD 
deans' executive committee, whose members are appointed by .AAI with 
the advice of CCiS. It has been my pleasure and privilege to have served oh 
this committee since its eiu-lv days; luul several of you present today have 
ser\-ed or- are serving on it. Kach year one or two of the deans on the 
committee has made a trip to .Africa irt the late fall on behalf of the 
program-to sit with the c )untrj- nomination committees, and to confer 
with officials in the ministries and the universities about the program. 

Turning to another activity, the president of CG.S and one or more of 
the Ce;S deans regularly sit as members of an advi.sor>- committee; to the 
Institute of International Kducation, to counsel IIK with respect to its 
foreign student and fellc-wship programs. At present Boyd Page is chairman 
of this committee. 

Another example: there is a National Council on the' Kvaluation of 
Foreign Student Credentials, which attempts to bring some order into this 
complex and potentially c onfusing field. CGS is one of the national 
organizations comprising thLs C ouncil, and its representative is Dean Andy 
Hein of the I'niversity of Minnesota. 

The National A.^isociation for Foreign Student Affairs lielfl its annual 
conference in Washington last May, with CGS as a co-sponsor of the 
conference, and .Boyd Page was a consultant to the program committee. I 
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should also mention that. Sandy Jameson is at present tlie jn-esidont of 
NAFSA. . 

Which brin^^s mo morv diret-tly to Dr. Page, whom i.have mentioned 
several times in this aecount. Throucrh his interests, his responsibilities, and 
his opportunities, he has been deeply involved with iiuernalional education 
and has made many si^ni-fieant Contributions to it. He has participated in 
several of. the overseas workshops for the advisors of potential students 
(which Sandy Jameson will shortly be telling you about), he is often callcKl 
upon by the State Departmeht or other agencies to meet with foreign 
educators, or to participate in panel sessionsdealing with problems relating 
to foreign students or foreign scholars. 

In sum. i believe that COS has not only an active hut a distinguished 
rirord of involvement with foreign student and international etlucation 
affairs. Thanks to the leadership of its two presidentii. and the many 
contributions of its member (ieaiis. CGS'is a respected and widely u.sed 
resource in international education- by our own government and l)y foreign 
governments and universities. 



Sanfor<l C. Jameson 

*i*he National i.iaison C(jmmittee on forei;;:: student admissions is a 
cooperative, inter-a.ssociational group composed of American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO), Institute of 
international Education (IlK). CollefVo Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB). Counc-il of (Graduate Schools (CGS), and National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs INAFSA). These associations have been working 
together for over ten years on a variety of projects and activities for their 
mutual benefit. One of t,he\early activities of the National Liaison 
Committee was a colloquium on the university . government and the foreign 
graduate studei\t. Subsequent colloquiums have been held on the foreign 
graduate student: Priorities for Research and Action, and The Foreign 
Undergraduate Student: Institutional Pri »^ities for Action. These collo- 
quiums were held at Wingspread, the Jonnson Foundation conference 
I enter in Racine. Wisconsin, and funded hy both the foundation and. lhc 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the T.S. Dei)artment of St.ite 
(CC). It' has been the committei*V goal that these reports contrib.ute to 
some of the more thoughtful literature in the field on International 
education exchange. T'le Naticmal Liaisr)n Committee is composed of two 
representatives of each of the five associations. The c'urrent representation 
from the Council of (^raduatt* Schools includes Boyd Pag(» and Snirley 
Spragg. The chairmanship of the commit t.-e n)tates through the member 
organizations ever>- two years. Shirley SpT.gg is the current Chairman, and 1 
.serve as the Secretar\- to the Committee, having served as the immediate 
past chairman. 

The committee has pursued a number of programs and projects for the 
benefit of the -onstitu'-ncies served l)y Jhctie assf)ciations. By far the most 
ambitious project has been the Overseas Workshops and Consultations 
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ProjecUwhich is operated in cooperation with the Fiureaii of Education and 
Cultural Affairs of the U.S. Department of State (CU). The main purpose 
of this 'project is to provide accurate, up-to-date information about 
American hi^'her education at hoth the undergraduate and graduate, levels 
with emphasis oTi admissions, financial aid, and student advising. This 
program ser\'es at; an in-semce training program for a variety of people 
over the world who deal directly or i/idirectly with the prospective foreign 
student, such as personnel of hi-national center, Fullbriglit Commissions, 
IISIS Posts, American embassies and private agencies such as AAI, HE, and 
the American Friends of the Middle East, In addition, an. extremely 
important aspect of the project is the development of a dialogue with 
foreign eciucators and ministries of education regarding mutual interests 
and concerns relating to international educational exchange. The week-long 
intensive workshops iiave been followed by country' consultation visits by 
members of the workshop faculty to those countries who have participated 
in a particular regional program. 

These regional workshops commenced in Februar\' of 1971 with a 
workshop in Bangkok serving the Southeast Asian countries. During the 
next few years similar week long workshops followed by country 
consukations were held in Lima, Peni; Mexico City, Mexico; London, 
England: Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Nairobi, Kenya; and in Tehran, Iran, in July 
of 1974, which completed a series of programs spanning most of the free 
world. The first cycle of workshops was extremely well received by those 
participating, and a. number of positive actions have come from these 
programs. _ ' 

In consultation with the Department of State, the XLC decided to 
pursue the workshop concept in the second cycle which was inaugurated in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, in June of 1975. The second cycle of workshops 
consists of a three-day intensive^program similar i ) die five-day program, 
but the number *of countries involved in the 'second cycle of programs is 
smaller; thus, the wo^'-kiihop participants number roughly half those 
involved in the first cycie. The smaller number of countries also allows the 
faculty of the workshop to spend a longer time on the country consulution 
phase. This evolution of the workshop and consultation program stemmed, 
directly from the evaluations of these programs over the past fev/ years. V%*e 
are planning a second program in this cycle in the Spring of 197(5, with a 
workshop in Colombo, Sri Lanka, wjuch will ser\'e the sub-continent of 
South Asia. 

This project has het'n gov -ned l^y an advisory- committee or subcom- 
mitteL' of the XLC. The six-mem I er advisorx* committee has included Boyd 
Page, one of the officers of IIK, two experienced admissions officers,' a 
foreign student auvisor, and .myself as project director. The faculties and 
resource* persons of the- workshops have typically inc luded uraduaU^ school 
deansj'Torei-firi student advisors, admissions officers, and myself as project 
director. Those who have a pdst or present relationship with the Council of 
(iraduate Schools who have participated on this project have included 
George Springer, Wade Ellis, Shirley Sprags, J. Bovtl Page, Charles Lester, 
Michael p<-lzar anxl Lon-ne Ropers. 
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I think 1 can speak for the other members of the NLC when I say that 
this has been an extremely rewarding project for all of 115 who have been 
involved. We sincerely feel that this program has had a strong impact on 
those overseas dealing with prospective studeirRs. helping them to better 
understand American higher education In the current era; and thus better 
advise the students who wish to study here, encouraging some ani 
discouraging others. Another encouraging aspect is that this is truly a 
cooperative project between the Bureau o.' Educational and Cultural Affairs 
of. the Department of State and these five prominent educational 
associations. There is ever>' reason to believe that tiie overseas workshops 
and consuItati:)ns project will continue in the future. Please note the table 
that summarizes the project from its beginning in Februar>' 1971. Reports 
of the overseas workshop and consultations project are available through 
Boyd Page's office or mine. 

Another interesting project of the N'LC is the regional credentials 
evaluations project, less dramatic perhaps but no less effective in its impact. 
This project is organized on a regional basis dividing the countr>' into four 
separate regions. There is a volunteer regional coordinator and a whole 
series of individuals with some expertise-on various systems of education 
over the world who have. a pragmatic admission and crodenlial evaluation 
point of view. This program is available to institutions that have less t-han 
100 foreign students. The rationale is that institutions with more than 100 
ijoreign students should be encouraged to develop their own staff expertise 
•to evaluate foreign credentials at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
However, many institutions with smaller numbers of foreign students 
would probably never find it practical to maintain this expertise on the 
staff ar.vi will need from time to time the assistance of others in t?valuating 
specific credentialF, This project, also has dn advisory committee which is 
currently chaired by Shirley Spragg and meets periodically to evaluate and 
generally govern the project. 1 

Since the National Liaison Committee is not incorporated, it cannot 
enter into contractual relationships with the U.S. GovernmcMit. Conse- 
quently, one' of the member organizations senes as contractor for a specific 
project. The College Board is the contractor for the NLC overseas 
workshops and consultations project, and NAFSA serves :\s the cortracior 
for the foreign credentials evaluation project. This project is also. funded by 
CD and works on a small budget, ina.smuch as. it is primarily a volunteer 
program, providing a mechanism whert»hy professional colleagues assist 
each other on a regional basis. . 

The third activity I wi;;h to mention bneflyis a developing project of 
the NLC called "An Information Clearinghouse." This is a descriptive, 
working title of a pilot project now being developed that will' provide, if the 
project is feasible, k data bank of iSiformation regarding undergraduate and 
graduate educational programs in the United StatVs thai are availajple to 
foreijs^n national^-. The present thinking ot the task force developing this 
pilot project is to provide a retrieval system for students and advisors 
overseas who could access computerized information via questionnaires to 
;issist a prospective student searching for institutions and programs of study 
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to fit his or her needs,. Al^o, a number of other criteria would be included 
in the data such as financial assistance, requirement of language profi-^ 
ciency, region of the country, size of the institution, etc. Interestingly, 
enough this project has grown directly out of recommendations stemming' 
from the overseas workshops and consultations'project and has sparked the 
interest of a number of us who have worked' closely witii NLC activities and 
the general field of international educatfon over the last few years. .\s you 
can see froiij- this brief description, thi'^ is quite an ambitious project and 
-Ttiay turn out to be impractical to operate or fiscidly prohibitive, i lawever, 
the technolog>' is available. 

iMJould gu into much moredelail on any of these activities, as I'am sure 
you can see. However, 1 hope- f have- been able to give you a brief oveiview 
of some ^er>" interesting {^ojects with which CGiS has been directly 
involved. • • «^ - 

The followiniz table sumriianzes. die \LC Overseas Workshops and 
Consultations Project inus far: 
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Se!e<*tion Procedures & Criterm 



Richard .\rmiiage 

In the time allotted me by our distinguished chairman. 1 siiali be talking 
mainly about tiie process of -.iix-ting foreign graduate students with 
particular empbaiTis on the use of the Test of Knglisii as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) for measuring readiness to comprehend the written and spoken 
language. 
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Tluy question of which applicants from abroad should, be yraiited 
admission and/or financial aid will, of court;e, be decided on each campiui 
either, by individual d parlments, the. j^raduate school, or both. Indeed the 
variety' of procedirres and entrance criteria is so great among our 
institutions that cultural affairs officers in our diplomatic outposts of the 
world arc frequently as confused as forei^jn nationals in seeking information 
about ^Taduatc study in the United States. In recent years^ the annual 
publi'i'ation of the Graduate Programs and Mliniiision Manual has helped 
close the information gap in those centers''ubroad wlkirelhe current edition 
is uvailable^'l'he College Kntrance F^xamination "-Bearcl! the Am^'fican 
Association of Collegiate Registrars i^nd Admission Officers (AACRAO) 
and the U.S. Department of State have joint'ly sponsored informative 
serninars in key centers abroad and these have proved helpful. The Institute 
of International Pklucation (IIF), tnrough its strategically located foreign 
ct^nterf: and connections with bi-nationai Fulbright commissions also 
sjl^reads infomiation about programs and requirements for graduate 
admission. Anyone who has traveled abroad, however, and talktici with 
/counselors and students must have become aware of the continuing need 
/for the fullest possible communication of the basis of our system, its 
^'afiety amPits puzzling complexity to thousands of potential candidates 
abroad. If optimum selectivity means matching the applicant with the niost 
appropriate department and university, then it follows that the process 
must be based on a dependable worldwide network of accurate and 
up-to-date information. I would encourage the Council of Graduate Schools 
and its members to continue their support of improvements in the 
operation of this vital network. 

What about the process of selection on our own campuses? Fiv- ye!:rs 
ago tiie College Entrance F.xamination Board published the re.sults of a 
national coIloQUium entitled The Foreign Graduate Student: Priorities for 
Resvareh and Aetioti. The first two recommendations of that repoit .stress 
that: 

1. Kach university shouki develop an explicit rationale for the' 
admission of foreign students and prepare itself for closer scrutiny 
by boards of trustees o: regents, as well as by state and other 
funding agencies, as to why these students are being admitted and 
supported. This rationale is intended basically for internal compre- 

-hension and planning in the first instance, and eventually for the 
forr:ulation of the national i)olicy referriKl to in Recommenda- 
tion 2. 

2. There is need for a long-range national policy on international 
exchange of graduate students to which individual institutions and 
graduate schools can relate their own policies. Clearly,, such an 
expres.sion of pojicy (uight to be arrived at in consultation between 
academic institutions and the government. 

.\t)W it seems to me that the.se needs continue to exist today and that 
^.^^'^^ ^*.^.l^:^"ii^**'^'^i^y wliit'h has not done so should take immediate steps to 



clarify, and justify its own poIi(;y before state boards or legislators raise 
questions on their own. One suspects at times that some departments in 
some state-supported institutions actually use the backlog of foreign 
applicants to *'top off the tank" of graduate admissions in order to meet 
''full-time equivalent'' student enrollment goals, which, in turn, justify 
continuation of financial support for expensive doctoral programs. Given 
the steady tendency to escalate state '^tariff'' barriers by increasing 
non-xesidcnt tuition surchai'ges, one can predict that agencies of state 
governments will soon question the need to support doctoral offerings in 
departments which regularly attract large numbers of fore'ign applicants 
with ver>^ few applicants from within the state or even from other cpmers 
of North America. Whether we are deliberately encouraging foreign 
applicants or not, however. 'we heed to know the facts and must be 
prepared to justify foreign student enrollment by relating it to institutional, 
state and na?:ional goals. ' This is, particularly if foreign students are 
'suppbrted by institutional Tellowships, assistantships or fee waivers of some 
sort. 

In regard to the second recommendation of the report, my own 
experience leads me to believe that graduate student admission practices on 
our campuses should be tied in some way to national priorities in foreign 
Dolicy. This is particularly true djs we select students from the mriny 
countries of Latin America, Asia, Africa, and the Middle £ast. We should 
insist, for example, on more effective and complete bi-national involvement 
\fvL selection of candida^tes from the so-called ^'developing vountries'' so that 
^ the interests of those nations might better be ser\'ed and more effective 
screening be accomplished in the candidates' home territory where the 
applicants qualifications .and national manpower priorities are certainly 
better^ known than in our own offices. The AFGRAD, LASPAU, and 
Fulbrigiit programs, although different in purpose and criteria applied, 
offer, nevertheless, examples of bi-national selection which work in most 
lases and might be expanded or copied in tlTe future. Certainly students 
chosen with their ovcw national manpower ni?eds in mind, .ixe better 
motivatfcxl and much less apt to end up in the so-called "brain drain" group 
of graduates who remain in the United States for the rest uf their lives. 

Foreign student selection affects most gradualo deans directiy as they 
cope with a steady stream of faculty complaints aboiit language difficulties. 
-Students are unable to understand lectures, keep up with reading 
r-.signments or write e\*arninations and term pnpers. Schedule changes result 
in reduced loads and postponement df key courses. The whole irritating 
process is uhpiedsant ^fpr the student, faculty, and of course^ for the dean 
and his itaff. 

Ten years ago. the TOEFL program was established by the Educational 
Testing Service at the request of graduate deans and university admission 
oificers. The TOEFL program is now controlled by its own.policy council 
on which three graduate deans serve as representatives of the ORE board. 
The President of CGS is an'ex-officio member. The TOEFL te$t was taken 
by more than 90,000 students throughout the world last year. 

It is my responsibility to inform you that the format of this test will be 
changed next year from five' to three parts* thus shorteiiing from 140 
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minutes to 120 minutes the time required for completion. Research has, 
demonstrated a very high correlation between scores on certain sections of 
the test. In addition, it. was found that certain new techniques yielded 
better results in less tim«> than the old". The new and improved test is 
scheduled for usf in Septernber, 1976. Only three scores will be reported: 
(1) Listening Comprehens'Pon, (2) Structure and Written Expression, and 
(3) Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary. Although there are many 
requests for an additional test^f language "production// i.e., pronunciation 
and oral fluency, the TOEFL policy council is persuaded that development 
)f a massive pro-am is* not^fjpasible- at this time because test control is 
difficult and administrative costs would be extremely high. However, such 
r«»sts are available and research will continue on the feasibility of their use 
iii the TOEP'L program. ^ 

In this regard, it should be noted that at their meeting last month the 
I « K-al created a stahtling committee on researcJi with preponderant 
111. :ii:>orship selected • from the nation's specialists in teaching English to 
; rakers of other languages. Future trends will thus be monitored- by our 
faculty colleagues in the discipline. As a consequence, we anticipate a 
decrease in dissatisfaction with TOEFL on n^ost campuses together with 
steady improvement in the reliability and validrty of the test itself. 

^ly own view is that the TOEFL exiam, ijnperfect as it may be*, should 
be required for admission to graduate school and that the graduate school 
itself • should monitor the requirement. Experience shows lhat post>pone- 
ment of :idniission pending improvement of English language skills is 
preferable to failure or unanticipated delays resulting from language 
..deficiencies. Academic failure is a traumatic'experience for most foreigners, 
and delay in^raduation is a particularly gnawing frustration as we all know 
Predicting success of many foreign applicants is difficult at best without 
taking chances on language proficiency. The graduate dean should insist on 
proof *of minimal English language skills no matter what the t»ressure. 
Remedial instruction is exceedingly expensive on our campuses and thesis 
writing proves burdensome to faculty advisors and ultimately wasteful of 
editorial blue pencils! 

To recapitulate, I have touched on the need for each university to study 
carefully its own policy regarding the adiiiission of foreign graduate 
students, for development of a national policy and commitment to 
graduate education for selected foreign nationals, for more bi-national 
participation in setting priorities and selecting potentially successful 
graduate students, for ascertaining levels of language competency before 
notice of admission is mailed to applicants. Finally, I have encouraged 
graduate deans to exercise leadership in development of institutional 
policies in tho*M^ univecsities which do not yet have one. 

• Experience wiU probably show once again that the best and most 
selective departments are those least in need of study or establishment of 
foreign student quotas. Weak and marginal departments, on the other hand, 
will need monitoring and direction in foreign student affairs as in.other 
nfiatters affecting the general quality and goals and, indeed, the good name 
of the university as a whole. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, however, let us reaffirm our 
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conviction that a university without foreign students risks becoming so 
monocultural in its orientation as lc be lik^; a tower without windows. 
do need foreign students on our campuses, but we and they need to know 
clearly what they are there for. 



General Leonard F. Chapman, Jr. 

Good morning ladies . and gentlemen. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to participate in the Fifteenth .Annual Meeting of the Council 
of Graduate Schools of the United States and to take part in this program 
on foreign students. 

Over tho-y*^ars there has been a close workfng relationship between the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and organizations interested-in the 
welfare^ of foreign students in the United States. 1 assure you that we in INS 
will continue to work to maintain this good relationship, which I believe is 
of mutual benefit and is also to the benefit of the foreign student. 

Piovisions permitting foreip-n students to come to this country to 
pursue an ec^ucation have been a part of the. immigration laws for many 
years. And the number entering as students continues to grow. From ju.st 
10,000 foreign students entering in 1950, the total has grown to well over 
100,000 .mually. 

I believe this is a good ,;rovision in the law, aiid if administered 
properly ran have benefits for tho Uiiited States and othir>- nations as well. 
However, it is extremely important that the foreign student program be 
maintained as prescribed by law and .in the manner md spirit* which 
Congress intended. 

The law defined the ^F'* student as follows: ".An alien having a 
residence in a foreign country, which he has no intention of abandoning, 
who IS a bona fide student qualified to pursue a full course of study; and 
who seeks to enter the United States temporarily and solely for the purpose 
of pursuing such a course of s|udy at an established institution of learning 
or other recognized place of study in the United States.. . 

There are four qualifying elements in that statement, which define the 
requirements for an alien to enter the United States to pursue an education. 
I will repeat those: ' 

1. It states, he has.. a resident abroad which he does not intend to 
abandon, and it further spates he enters this country temporarily; 

2. It states he is a bona fide and qualified student; 

3. It stp.tos he will pursue a full course of study while in this country; 
and 

4. It permits an alien to enter solely for the purpose of pursuing his 
studies. 
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r think lhesi> provisions arc entirely roasonahlo luid fair. With ihc 
limitations dcfintxi, there is no reason why this coujitrj^ should not provide 
the opportunity for (|uaiified students from other eountries to come here, 
leani what we have to teat'h .thom, luul return to their own nations with 
knowled^^e that will enable them to t-ontrilnite to their society and make a 
jiood living: for themselves..' And, hcpefuily with an enhanced view and 
opinion of the Unit(Kl States. 

All of these qualifications are made known to the alien before he. is 
panted his "K" visa to enter the Unittxi States. Before a vi.sa is is.sued. the 
student must complete the Certificate of Kli^ibility ( Korm 1-20) furnislied 
by the school accepting him. In the form he must certify that he is seekinj^ 
to enter the countr>- tempor;iriiy and solely for the pur}K)se of pursuing a 
full course of study. lie must a 1. so certify" that he. is financially able to 
support himself for the period of his stay in the country. 

The student further acknowli»d|^es that he may attend only the school 
specified in thi« 1-20, and in the visa if one Is recjuired of him. and that he 
may not ;r:insfer to anoth'?r school without first obtaining INS |)ermission 
to do so. He also acknowiedfjes the restriction that he is not to work 
off-campus or engaf^e in business while in- the United States unless 
permission to do so is ^,Tanted by the immi^jratioh Ser\Mce. 

;\nd, filially, he under. i;inds that he must depjirt from the l.'nited 
States immediately if he ^ - s : a abide by the conditions of his entry 

I know that many ol are aware of the proj^ram requirements and 
have an important role in atl ministering the pro^^ram. .As 1 said, it is a souncT 
and worthwhile pro^^ram. i.ike almost any such effort, though, it is not 
without its problems. 

One of the problems lies in the lack of adequate capability on the p^u't 
of iXS to oversee the foreifjn student entries iis we holieve we should^ So 
that you, who are especially interest-ed in this one portion of' the 
Immigration S<Mvice\s responsibility, may see how it fits in with the rest of 
our duties, i would like to take a few minutes to review the overall I-NS 
operations. Over the past decade we have experienced a great growth in 
workload, with very little increase in resources with which to perform these 
expanded chores. 

One of our major responsibilities is the inspection of persons entering 
the UnitiKi States to determine their eligibiiity. Last fiscal yoal- nearly 2(50 
million .persons wore inspected, which was a 39 percent increase over ten 
c years earlier. Over three-quarters of a million person.s— 790,232— were 
denied entry. That was a 49 percent increase over the preceding year ^nd 
reflected our efforts to improve our inspections in-order to deter potential 
violators before they were^admitted to the country. 

The Immigration Senice" also adjudicates applications aiid petitions' for 
benefits of more than 25 different types. Those are of varying comple.xity 
and seme require considerable information on which to base a decision. 
.Factors sir-h as agency checks, interviews and investigations affect the time 
necessary for a prudent adjudication, although, we believe that as a goal the 
ma.vimum time required to dispose of any adjudicative matter should be 
three months. 1 am certain you are thinking of situations with which you 
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may have been involved that required longer. Unfortunately, that is often 
true. However, on the other side of the coin, it is also true that frequently 
adjudications are made despite tht» lack of time to gather all tiie 
information that should enter into the decision. 

Last fiscal year the Immi^ation Service received nearly 1.5 million such 
applications and petitions for adjudication, about a 7'1 percent increase ' 
over receipts ten year.s ago. At the end of la^st year, our adjudications 
backlog wa.s 181,000 which was 17 percent higher than it was at the end of 
the preceding year. 

One of our top priorities is to reduce this backlog and, eliminate the 
long delays in adjudications. We hope to do so without sacrificing the 
quality , and, if possible, even to improve it. ^ - 

Naturalization of new citizens is another of our duties. Last year there 
were* 141,537 aliens who became naturalized American citizens; this was a 
lO-ye^ar high and an increase of 37 percent over ten years ago. The number 
of applications pending at year end stood at 61,488, a 29 percent increase 
over the preceding year. . , ' ' 

Records-keeping is one of our biggest jobs and biggest headaches. At 
the end of fiscal 1975 our field offices had 7.(3 million active files; we 
received more than eight million inquiries and we op=?ned nearly 519,000 
new files. Our files problem, which we are beginning to solve through 
automation, has been one of the causes for delays in adjudications. 
Adjudicators have had to wait an average of three weeks to receive a file 
from another office, and delays of up to three monlhs have not been 
uncommon. 

. In addition to the .service reponsibilities of INS, we are also charged 
with enforcement of the immigration law. \Ve have two units responsible 
for this area. The Border Patrol is our riation^s principal uniformed force 
guarding our land borders. Some 1,800 agents are responsible for patrolling 
1,900 miles of the .southwest border plus nearly 4,000 miles of Canadian 
border. Last year, the Border Patrol apprehended 596,000 aliens who were 
either attempting or had alrt^ady effected illegal (entry to the United States. 
That was more than 77 percent of the nearly 760,000 illegal aliens all' 
Ser\'ice officers apprehended in fiscal year 1975. 

Our other law enforcement unit i$ the Investigation force. We have 
about 900 investigators who are responsible for enforcing immigration laws 
throughout the interior of the nation, including all the major cities, which 
are teeming with illegal aliens. 

That, of course, is the major problem which the Immigration Service 
and th^ nation are facing. We estimate that there are eight million illegal 
aliens in this country. And the number- is growing. The situation is 
completely out of control, and it. is well beyond the capability of the 
Immigration Service to cope with it. 

The impact of this problem upon our coiinfy, especially in this time of- 
economic stress, is almost unimaginable. Several billions of dollars in wages- 
are earned by those illegally here, while more than eight million citizens 
and legal resident aliens are without jobs. Much of the money' earned by 
illegal aliens is sent out of the country. 
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Ofton this money is virtually untaxed, because the illegal claims enouj^h 
dependents lo avoid having,' tiixes withheld. These millions of persons are 
usin^' public ser\'ioes, including schools, food stamps, medical care and eyen 
welfare, without paying, their fair shiire of the cost. 

And, despite pppular misconct'ption, this is not simply a matter of 
Mexican national's working in agriculture in the- Southwest; or holding 
menial jobs tlrai.Tno^ American will ac cept. At least half or^more of the 
illegal aliens in thi?r-c'rtttntry who are* in the metropolitan iirea and holding 
well paying jobs are not Mexican. 

We make apprehensions every week such as the following examples, 
. which are typical: a Greek plumber making $12 an hour, a Jamaican 
carpenter making $7 an hour; a Japanese office worker making $-1 an hour; 
a West Indian lah ttvhnician making an hpur and a West Indian 

electronics engineer making SI 7. 000 a year. 

Arrd even in the lesser paid jobs of S2.50 an hour or below, it should be 
noted that unemployment among young people is about 20 perce?nt. 
.Among ghetto youth, it may run as high as 60 percent. So even those illegal 
aliens holding jobs at the low end of the pay scale are doing so at the 
expense of an .American or a legal- resident alien— perhaps a student who 
needs the money to continue school. 

In addition to oiu* regular responsibilities, which are virtually over- 
^"whelming us, INS this year assumed the respon.sibility of processing 
thousiinds of persons fleeing from South Vietnam and Cambodia. About 90 
officers were taken from their regular assignments and moved to Guam and 
Wake Island U) handle the immigration- cle^nce at the staging centers 
there; an additional 260 performed^ similar work at Camp Pendleton, 
California, Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, Eglin Air Force Base, Florida ;|nd Fort 
•Indian town Gap, [Pennsylvania. 

The Immigration Service and our government have always reacted 
quickly and .sympathetically to the plight of fefugecs. Our willingness to 
accept hundreds of thousands of fleeing Cubans, MungariaJis, Biafrans,and 
Ugandan Asians is testimony to that.fact. The situation involving the South 
Vietnamese and Cambodians arid now the Laotians has been answered in 
like humanitarian fashion, even though the mood of the country indicated 
less willingness to accept additional persons than in the past. 

I >hould mention that even before the fall of South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, INS in early April took steps to ensure that no nationals of 
either of those countries would be involuntarily returned. An order went 
. out from the central office on April 4 instructing our field offices to delay 
the return of any person to those countries, even though they may have 
violated the immigration laws. More recently, in Octi^ber, instructions were 
issued to similarly process Laotians in the United States' requesting refugee 
status. 

Students from those countries who can ho knger maintain their lawful 
nonimmigrant status may also be granted permission, to accept full-time 
employment. And those continuing their status as nonimmigrant students 
who are in economic need may apply under the regulation for permission 
to accept part-time employ jn en t. . * 
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; I liavc discussed llie owraii operations and problems of Mic Immijiralion 
Service because 1 holiove it is important that you see the, student projiram 
from our perspective. INS is a small agemy . with just 8,000 employees, and 
has experienced very little growth in manpower over the past'decade. while 
the responsibilities have ^rown ten-fold or more over that period. 

The overwhelming: desire of persons from nearly every country^ in. the 
world to enter the United States to ol)tain employfnent. and the lack of 
.adequate programs aiid resources on the part of INS to deal with this 
situation have created enormous probl'Mr.j. 

Some of these problems, as i.\ay be exp-ected. are in the student 
program. The "F" student classification is u le of tiie means used to 
circumvent the immigration law. While the problem is much broader, the 
student who violates his immigration status by taking "unauthori/.pd 
employment or illegally remains in this country to work after completing- 
his studies is a small but .significant part of the overall situation. 

1 know that responsible educators do not want to see a worthwhile 
program such^as this al)used in sucira manner, even by a few. Such al)uses 
raise the . possibility that deser\ang students may some day be denied the 
ojDportunity to study in this country. 

To ensure that this does not happen, we in INS are making every effort- 
to improve the administration, of the program, and we welcome your 
assistance and cooperation. There iure a number of steps.which we.and you 
can. take to' seek this im^irovement. 

It has always been INS policy to confer with representatives of 
organizations having interests in different aspects of Service responsibility, 
and there have been meetings between pur people who administer the 
student program ami representatives of those institutions edueatini^j: 
nonimmigrant students. Our local oifices have hcon instructed to maintain 
close communications with colleges and universities within their jurisdic- 
tions. However., because we do not have enough people to carry out all of 
our Tes[)onsibilities as well its U-e would like, this liaison may not in all cases 
be as good as it should be. For instance, here in the Atlanta di.strict. which 
includes the states of Georgia.* Alabama. S^Mith C'lirolina; Tennessee, 
Arkansa^s and part of Mississippi, we have just five people responsible for 
iiai.son. with more than 600 educational institutions. 

Certainly one area of control in which there is room for improvfiment is 
in the approval of institutions eligible to accept "F" students. By law. the 
Attorney General, through the Commissioner of Immigration, must consult 
with the U.S. Office of Kducation before an institution can be approved. So 
we must rely primarily upon the expertise of the agency iis the biLsis upon 
which to is.sue or deny approval. However, the obserxations of this Council 
in the-areo of standards would be welcomed by IXS. and probalily the L'.S. 
Office of Kducation as wi'll. ^ 

One of the prololems ve face in this program is tiiat created by some 
schools which negligently or even wilfully do not comply with the 
agreement to report, to INS when foreign students do not register, do jiot 
attend classes or fail to carr>- a full course of study. 

We are mindful. aJso. of some of the problems you have. The lack of an 



adoquati' definition Tor 'Mull courso.or stuciy/* had been ont' such prohlom 
for a lon^ tJiiie. Once a^ain, took st^•p^; to roniody thai, \Vt» havo recently 
pui»i;::ht»d ^n th»' iMnh^ral Kr^istor a new definition of that phraso. Of 
particulur/intori'st to you is the [urt of that definition having to do.witii 
posl-^radliate study at a rolU'^i' or university, hi lht» case of ^rachiatti. 
students/ we accept the cert ificatior'. wj* an authorized scliool official as 
satisfyinp the re(|uirement. In other words, ive leave that definition up to 
the ^Tadu-ite schools. So. a threat tieal of latitude and responsibility is phu:ed 
upon SihoiU officials in certifying tliat the graduate student is in fact 
purs^in^a full (^()urs(\ 

There is one ;u-ea. which j would be retiuss in not nuMit ionin^ before 1 
c'lose. That is oiie which involves ilu» authorii\' to j^rani foreign studtMits 
permissi(Mi to work, -lust a few months after beeoniin^ Commissioner of 
Immi^alion, 1 examiiuvi ihis situation and asked that several otiier INS 
officers take a <'lost» lo(jk al it, as wt'li. 

Our conclusion, whicli considtM'iH} the ^hort lefm iMnployment situation 
in the country, was that th(TC were too many unemployed youth to allow 
foreign students to accept summer work. And the conclusion for the k)n^ 
term was based on the premise that the authority of the Attornt'y (leneral 
to n^^iilate the conditions of ;uImi.ssiiMi of 'nonimmigrants, as spt^lled out in 
the Immigration and Nationalilv .\ct. should not [iro[n*rly be redele^attxl 
outside* the t^ovcrnment. 

i should also poiiu out that our district offictrs have for tin* nvost piirt 
been very fair ui ^rantin^ permission to wf)rk wh(*rc then: has bet»n 
unforeseen e:.'onomie need. W'o procc.ssed 29.2t).'i nHim»st.s* in fisc^d 1975. 
and approved 2KI7K or nearly t)ire(»-quarters. 

In answer to somt* complaints that disparity exists betwtMMi diffen^nt 
v)ffict\s as to tiiose cases in vvliich approval is ^n-anled, we have instrueti'd 
district directors what factors should be consiciered. .\mon^ these is 
inflat ion -that- has result (»d in unforeseen escalation of tuition and living 
costs. 

Currently, we axo p.ublishm^ decisions on what is penni.^sihjJe student 
work, which are hein^ distributed for use as preened eiifs for the information 
and ^uiidance of all concerned -students and school officials . as well as 
immi Juration officers. I should mention too that last ye .t' also pnjcessed 
14,192 student applications for employnitMit as pra- vai training;, and 
approved over SO'V (if them (11.709). 

If this i:: an area of disagreement with t-ciiicators, I hope it is one of few. 
1 am confident that INS and educational organizations can work together 
well to .seek solutions to other problems that w'll bt»nefit thcv foreign 
student program, the stud»»nts themselves and will also consider our 
nation's interests. 

I believt* the seiu-ch for answers to many of the vvci Id's problems 
demands interchange amon^ people. Kducational interchan^'<\ social inter- 
change anc^. business interchange. There is little, if any , room for ar^un.ient. 
with thest^ principU»s. . 

I assure you that the Immigration and Naturalization SiTvi'.'e and I as 
Commissioner are strongly interested in the prol^lems and the opportunities 



of student exchange, as it applies to foreign students in this country. And 
we will continue to carry out our obligations to the best of-our abilities to 
safeguard the program by eliminating the abu,es and providing assistance 
where it is possible to foreign, students and their schools in the United 
States. 
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Concurrent Workshops 



Tuesday, December 2, 1975, 11:00 a.m:-l 2:30 p.m. 

REPORT FROM THE DISCIPLINES 

Moderator: Lyle V. Jones, l-nii ersity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
James 0. Miiler. £*/'rorv' i niversity 
Guy Sttrn, University of Cincinnati 
Jerome Sutin, Fmory University 



Some Issues in Professional Education 

James O. Miller 

The focus of this paper is upon several major currents which are 
profoundly affecting the field of professional education and which will 
continue to do so in the future. 1 think these current.s and their attendant 
issue.s will radically alter traditional approaches to graduate work in 
education. 



Declining School Enrollmentii 

The 'benchmark of change appeared in the late 1960s and early 70s. It 
was then we approached, replacement-only birthrates in our nation. Since 
then school enrollments have steadily declined. Best estimates indicate a 
decrease in elementary and secondeury enrollment's over the 1970-1980 
decades of approximately 137c. This represents a 6.7 million decrease in 
student population at the elementary and secondary levels for the 70's 
alone^. Put another way, at an average teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25, a loss 
of 1268,000 teaching positions could be anticipated. 

The response to this shift from high demand to oversupply of teachers 
has been sorry. Our habit of thinking in growth terms has so veiled our 
vision that we have glutted the market with f^ewly certified teachers. 
Unfettered production by institutions of higher education has created the 
situation where approximately 300,000 new teachers have gone on the job 
market annually since 1972 to find but .100,000 openings awaiting them! 
(McNeil, 1975). Three candidates for every opening! The preparing 
institutions have been unable or unwilling to exercise a gate-keepmg 
function. The worst offenders have- been the high producers— large state 
institutions. Nor have the national accrediting consortia been effective in 
stemming the tide. As late as 1972 evaluators from the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) were <,ponly and adamantly 
critical of institutions they visited where: the leadership was thinking ^or 
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planninK m oilu-r than fxpansiunisl i.>rms. Kuilure of rollcm-s and 
univmuirs. alonn with ilu'lr oiui> mnirolh.d acavdiliilion (•(.nsortia lo 
exi-rcise ihi. i;al.>-k.vpin<; funclioiV U) iln> ,u-oIVssiop lias s.-noiislv vnuU-d 
hiKluM' i'cluL^Uion\s policy influiMUx" in prolVssioiial (•iri li's. 

Livss sul)lk. to tin. pulili^. ai lari^f than llu> pou tT shifi in liu. profession 
h:is u.ni lin> ri.s,..in tcafhi-r miliiu.u'y wiiidi has paraili-leil tiie di>din.> in 
. i-nrollni(>nls. This risf in miliianiy lias nuilliph. i^ausos. of coursi.. Inm-asinu 
^inflationary pn'ssurcs on tiu> fakr-honu" wauos of tin- ifaciu-r; iioslile 
U'Uisialuro.s iinwillinn to unilfT%vriti> (from finite rosounvs) the spiralinn 
.oxpiMis.. ol till" iMiicrprist.; d.'Hi'neralint; workinn .'onditions wlicr." ilu' 
.. IVM-hvr IS tin. synit.ol of a systiMii rfjoi'loil by lli.- i-xViudfd .suidiMU filizi-ns 
who iiav.. li-arnfd to survive. I lirougli •i.ell.nenMil angressiveness . mis- 
tnist. and . . . violen.^e- iK.Muston, 1975). Tlie leadier's image, iniposeil l,v 
others IS aptly mirrored in the luilowinsj itetinilion making the round.s. 
relleelint; the psyi'holo^'y .supportinn niililaney : 

"Teaeher- An overpaid, underworked, semi-lileral.' person who i.s 
responsible lor our erowded jails, eeologv crisis, ener-v slioilane 
and iH-ualive trade lialaiiee" (Cowle. U)7.-)). 

Sadly, a week's seanninu of ilie newspaper provides aiiii)l(^ evidonee l() 
verify the (iefinilion. if the pronouneemeiits of puhlji- and- prominent 
liHures are lo be taken as proof. The point is teachers air anun- They are 
beeommu more and' more militant. They are elTeetivelv organizing " The 
strike, the walkout are no longer unthinkable, unspoken words or acts. This 
militant attitude IS apparent in the graduate .schools. 

In graduate e;iucaLion teachers are no longer the' docile persons once 
the ca.se. Programs lock-stepped to course .sijquences. certificates tied lo 
advanced . degrees, .subject matter not clearly relev;uit to the joli or 
immediately, applicable, professorial prescriptions on matters practical tvro 
all suspect and open to critici.sm. Such criticism strik.-s diiectiv at tiic basic 
structure in graduate education. Tire gulf between tli<- teacher practitioner 
and teacher .scholar widens. 

Goodlad. ct al.. have suggested the development of ceiilfrs wldcli serve 
a grolip of schooLs |or districts) that are affiliated with a university for the 
purpo.se of professional rejuvenation. The concept provides a two way 
street for th» practitioner snd scholar. with a neutral ground to meet on 
Short courses, workshons. development activities, and research would be 
undertaken in these centers. Such mechanisms could helo to free the 
graduate faculty, from the, heavy service program demands w'hich many see 
;is diluting if not ruining the quality of the graduate degree instructional 
programs. Kunher they could break the ideological' liallle over go-.-rnance 
which now siioms to be splintering the profession. 



Ciovornancc of the Profession 
L'ltimately, effective colhx.'tive bargaining depends uponfonirol of 
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entrance it), n'tcntion in. and IVom the (UTtiricMl ranks. None of the 
adversary tools available to th(» or^ani/.i'd teacher are of lon^-ienii value 
without such control. TeacLier organizations have placc'd prime priority 
upon attaining the controlling voii-e in ^oV(»rnance.' In 1971. the National. 
Kducalion Asstx'iation took a lar^e sfef) toward that ^oal when it won 
parity of membership on NCArK's Hoard i)f Directors, I'ntil then the 
l^o;ird had l)e(>n effectivt^ly domi'.uUed by th(» tt»acht»r prefvirati(in institu- 
tions, through NCATK's pan'P.f body, the American Association of C:(jlltVt-\s 
for Teacher Kducation (.\.\C"rH). In turn AACTK has be-n do.-ninated l>y 
the lar^(» i.iroducers- -state colle^t»s and universities. 

In most states regulation of c(»rtification lias been the responsibility of 
the .Stat(» B<:>ard of Kducation. Usually th(» re..|>onsibility has been dele^atoil 
to the-.STTTte Department of Kducation as the administrative 'u-m ^>f tlv 
Hoard. Th(»n» with tht» willing assistanct* (nun'e often dominance) oi thj:,' 
})n»parina institutions, liie body of administrative retaliations cov(»rin^ 
certificati(m requiremeni.s has be(»n developed and codified. uent»ralization 
of this pattern to dt'al with (juestionsOf cc^rtification reciprocity l)etween 
the various states has been the fui;ction of accrediting organizations such as 
NCATK. 

(liven the memlx-rship of the alliance^ it. is not surprising' , that 
c(»rtification recjuirement.s are stated in terms of'credit hours eurn.ed. ^rade 
.point averages maintained and approved cour.st»s of sUuly comf)leted. 
Retention in the certified ranks is dependent upon' similar .sets Of 
ro(|uiremt»nts. 

Tht» result of the incestuous rt»lationship bt'twet»n state agencies and 
state institutions has f)t»en that tbt» preparation institutions find themselves 
in the .somewhat; embarrassing.^ position of lej^Mslating c(»rtificatiun crit(»ria, 
impl(>mentip^ self-re^'ulated nrep.iration prof^ranis. and certifying their own 
gi'aduates. The blush w:us not highly visible when t(»achVir demand wa-. high. 
It is becoming more evident as the pul)lic and their elected representativ(»s" 
become strident on i.ssues of accountability. 

, Incroasiiig pressure i.s l)eing oxertecfby local educational agonci(»s to 
permi,t locally develof)ed and implemeated' staff development programs as 
an accepted alternative for certification renewal. Such programs based on 
assessed" needs have attraction for the in-senice teaclK»r for they are., 
directed toward (».\perienced problems of tht» teairiu*r. Graduate school^.can 
argue the inherent parochialism and potential low standards of such 
alternatives hut their arguments are not ver>* convincing to th(» practicing 
teacher facing the tr\-ing realities of the. day-to-day job. Nor are the 
professional organizations likely to give up tr i vedge into breaking the- 
traditional system of governance. 



Accountability 

It has long been the fa.shion, indeed it has become a venerable tradition, 
for the politicians, seif-ordaincd critics, disgruntled clients, ad in fin it inn. to 
build personal reputations on (ihoa'p shots directed towiird our educational 
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system. Tho system suffers from an uncieser\'ed case of massive parajioia. 
Conditioned to beinp blanied for everj-thing from failure to hv first in space 
to failure to teach values and ethics to the .prepondfranco of lawvers 
enmeshi'd in Wat-er^ate, teachers' defenses sustained a telfhig blow when the 
pubUc's creeping cynicism and doubt concerning the value of. education 
' became apparent^ Deserved or not, falling from society's unassailable value 
list lias had the effect of increasing criticisiri of the means as well as the 
ends of the educational enterprise. Legislatures faced with double digit 
inflation have called for educational accountability. Slipping achievement 
averages have lent "objective" evidence upon which to ba.se criticism. 

It is not surprising in the fa<.'e of Vj^fting power bases and accounta- 
bility, demands that the AACTE would le^n in the movement toward 
competency. based teacher education and performance-based teacher certifi- 
cation (CBJEi.PJ^TC or more often just "the movement'^. Stemming froiii 
the USOK spon.sored Elementary School Teacher Preparation Nlodels 
development effort of the late 60s, which was heavily influc^nced by the 
'Department of Defense systems-oriented production models, the movement 
has substituted instruction by behavioral objectives for management by 
production objectives. Compendiums of instructional and behavioral 
objectivis. have proliferated the field. The traditional course has been 
supplanted by the instructional module. Theoretically the sequence of 
instructional modules is self-deteniiined by the student. Instructional pace 
is also self-determined. I*rogress is regulated liy successfully passing 
criterioi^-referenced tesU intrinsically a part'of the instructional module. 
The major strengths of sui^'h a program are believed to be (1 ) self-deter- 
mined instructional sequence enhancing motivation and involvement, 
(2) self-determined pace providing for individual learning rates, (3) cri- 
terion-referenced tests insuring command of the subject matter. The 
complexity of such systems necessitates intricate instructional management 
systems to coordinate the operation and evaluate the outcomes. 

The road to adoption of such systems has been littered with 
controversy. Opposition has been philosophic— "Can an enterpri.se such as 
education so intricately hum^a «n nature.be reduced to production-oriented 
systems, or should it?": substantive— "Can all knowledge be linearized ta 
conform to a linear delivery system?" (reference here is to Boll's concept of 
the differing organizations and relationships of knowledge within the 
various disciplines); pohtical evaluative— ''Who sets the goals and objectives 
and determines their attainment?**: authoritative-obstructionist— "There's 
just no way ,it will work!" 

The clata are not in. But trials, formative a.ssessment and summative 
evaluation should he productive in understanding such difficult questions as 
the nature of complt^x learning: what tetiching behaviors directly influt^hce 
student performance? WhatVe the necesstir>- and sufficient competencies a 
successful teacher must have? What are the levels of knowledge and 
understanding a prospective teacher must attain in order to l'>e effective in 
the classroom? What are the criteria of success, effectiveness and 
competency? Subjectively we have our own answers, ol^jectiveiy we have 
little, evidence, indeed we have little agreement as to the acceptability of 
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ovidiMico. But I llu' ino\onu*iU is i»lu-i! iti^j em/uj^h lU'live iril<*ri's'l lu 

compel us to soi»k answers and I arn willing to h\i' ti'mporarily with thi» 
relativity of thi» ri'sults. 1 l)i»lii'vo that liy surc^'ssut* approximations toward 
harder i»vi(lt'p('t' wv can appruac'h snuniii»r answers to the questit^ns posed. 
The imperative fur aetion will not i^ist while we wait for "final" sohitions. 

„ wV.iiiticni more diffieult prol)lein exists in.the performance-hased teacher 
Lvrti-fieaLion part of the movement. All of the same (juestions he^ answers. 
But performance indicators empirically validated iire non-existent. At the 
same time the entt^rj-'ri.se cannot wait until the final answers have been 
found. An iterative strate^^* should l)e adopted where the results of 
productive int|uir>^ can l)e fwl into the decisicin-makinf; process while the 
decision outcomes l)ecome fodder for further disi.-iplined inquir>-. 

Here a role consistent with the traditional expectations of the KTiitl'-iiite 
school exists. The job of disciplined incjuiPy' anil research is compatable 
with the work of graduate schools. The problem of accountability will 
require the combined talents of sociologists, political scientists, economists, 
philosophers, psycholo^ji.sts, the various' subject matter specialists, and 
educators if an adequate response is to be made. The complexity of the 
problem requires the efforts of tho.se who caji cross narrow disciplinary* 
boundaries to bring their research talents to hear. 

Here, in the State of Geort?ia, the profession, state agencies and the 
hit;her education institutions have been working; toward a system of 
performance based certification. Recently, the State Bo^ird of Education let 
a contract for development of criterion-referenced tests covering the 
subject matter taufiht in the schools. These tests, of the minimum 
knowledge believed necessary' for successful classroom teaching, are being 
carefully monitored in their development by teachers, administrators and 
academicians. 

At the same time performance measures based on research results and 
conventional wisdom are being developed to assess the pre-certified 
candidate in the work situation. Again careful monitoring by all concerned 
constituencies is a part of the developmental process. 

To my knowledge this represents the first statewide effort to solve the 
criteria and measuremi^nt problems in a cooperative, supportive manner. 
The heart of the movement is the difficult r.;« asurement obstacles we face. 
Krathwohl has pointed' to this problem as the Achilles' heel of the 
movement. 

This is a genuine, non-evasive effort to approach the questions of 
accountability. Do we have time for it to have a fair test? I believe insuring 
a fair test is a shared responsibility. Teachers, academics, members of the 
legislature. State Department personnel, the public at.large, all have a stake 
in the outcome. Certainly our children do. 

hi this paper I have touched on some of the main currents in the field 
of professioniil education. They have been: declining enrollments, profes- 
.sional governance, and accountability. 

But a more serious problem faces the schools which will have a far 
greater effect than any of these. Indeed, I believe, it will become the 
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domestic Sputnik of ihv late 1970's and 1980's. 1 refer to ihe onerj^y 
problem of our nation. 

I believe the energy crisis has l)een woefully neglected and its impact, 
sorely underestimated. At Ihe federal level we have pe.tty bickering between 
the legislative and executive branches. At ibe slate level there appears to Ixi 
no recognition of the gravity of our situation. The schools' "response l\^is 
been controlled worr>' and the posting of a few signs by doors and light 
•switches, "Going out? Lights outI"~a suitable Tollowup to our WIN 
buttons. 

Vou are aware of some of the distressing favts- "We use five limes more 
energy per capita than any otlier people" (Anderson. 1975). We w.astc more 
than the total used by the Japanese, we consume mere for air conditioning 
than the Chinese use fcJr everj^ other piirp(;se. We lire consuming more oil 
.daily than we did l)efore the embargo. We lu-e importing of what we 
use and can expect at present rates of consumption to be importing 50 'V of 
our needs by 1980. • ^ 

Our nation's schools house approximately 25%' of the population on_ 
any given school day. Schools consume IITV of t>ur nation's space heating 
and coolini^ energ>'. School buses consume 50 million gallons of gasoline 
per year while driver education consumes IS million gallons morr. 

Energ>' costs have skyrocketed. Over the past ywvr cost n > of 15 to 
\26^'f iirv not uncommonly ref)orte(!. If prcMMit federal puliv y of 
deregulation goes into effect, 300'; bikes in the • osl of energy u» m nools 
can be expected by 1985 by consi*rvative estimate- 

• Our research effort in tin? nation to find altt^rnative »'nerg\' ^uin\^-s to 
meet school iieating and cooling neetls ap|,)e^irs to consist of one elnnenlary 
school in .Atlanta, Georgia which has an experiment;!] ^olar g(Hierated 
.system pr'>viding 05' V. of its neetis^ anil a school ui ihi' (i.'^i^n >tages in 
Virginia which will use solar sources. for its plant. i> supjxjrting the 
latter experiment? Saudi Arabia! Sorieone has suggestetl that in our nation 
if you can't aw it or make a pr(;fit from it. it wo/i't l)e donel .-\nd of course 
the sun's heat is free. 

We heed to take a htird look at our habitual ways of doing in .schools, in 
training programs, in t)ur percc»ption of rt)les. We need lo ask ourst»lves the 
hard tjue:;tions in the face of time-honored traditions. 

• Do we u.se m(jre energ>- in the \vintt*r (juarter than we would if we 
.stayed open in summer and clo.sed in winter? (an we accomplish our 
educational goals by eliminating the sumnuT and winter (juarters? An 
eight-hour, six-day schedule during the other two quju-ters might be ample 
time allowing us to consen^e during the high energ\' consuming quiu-ters. 
and double effectiveness by eliminating the two-track consuming system of 
home and school. Must we continue io train our future generations to 
consume valuable resources and place a stamp of approval on gluttony 
, through driver education programs?. - j- . 

MUjSt the university continue to spen^i its resourc(\s fh ihe applied areas 
of professional training which are so^c'ostly in energy' t^MTn-*,' Can't tho 
practicing professiori take* on complete n\sponsibility for su])ervising 
preservice teachers? Shouldn't the university iio what, it -can do best. 
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provide the itspirin^ teacher witli a stron^' liberal iirts foundaliun, a tcachinji 
ivnowlcd^jo base and laboratory exporieiuvs upon which the applied train inji 
can be b'lilt? Sliouldn't the j^raduato proj^rams in education locus upon the 
substantive probh'nis requiring teseLUcli and schohu'Iy skills for their 
solution? Can the ^nraduate proiiram continue to center around Held based 
applications, a reflection of tiie county agent model in agriculture? l*he 
extension model is a Iiigh energy consuming approach, These questions will 
bo forced upon us by the energ>' problems we face and rei\ssessment of the 
role and goals of graduate programs in education will challenge liie habits 
we liave long acc(*pted. IlerrsyV \ot if the objective is. survival. • 
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The Graduate Dean aiid the liumaiiities 

Guy Stern 

To argue before this group for 'die maintenance of strong graduate 
programs in the humanities would be, I iuii sure, in the nature of .storming 
an undefended fortress. Anyone who. is the appointed guardian for the 
most advanced teaching and research on .\merican campu.ses must be 
convinced of the aptness of Shelley's observation in I^roinethcus Unbound 
that only clarity of expression gives shape to liie thoughts in all human 
endeavors: 

Language is a perpetual Ophie song. 
Which rule.s w ith Daedal harmony a throng 

Of tlioughts and forms, which else senseless and shapeless were. In 
.short, the traditional arguments for sustaining the humanities. ev(,Mi during 
a time of crisis and a narrowing job market, retain their validity if for no 
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other roasDn than the fact that our orchestra of disciplines would sound 
distorted without the full resonance of the humanities section. 

But being ho^h a scholar in the humanities and an administrator, I 
know full well that the traditional^arguments and measures will not suffice 
to save aur humanities departments from the debilitating effects of the 
quantifying budget keepers, the competition between the disciplines on^our 
campuses, and the occasional inflexibility of the practitioners in the field. 
. Hence there may be no more pressing task before the dean of a graduate 
school than to help the. humanities out of this triple-horned dilemma. 

Only ver\' rec: - tly did the humanities awake to the bruUl fact that 
iii^y had been remiss in studying the premises on which external and 
internal supiport for all r^Cademic programs is l:)eing based. On the initiative 
of John Fuegi, a l-rofessor of Comparative Literature at the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee, thQ National Endowment for the Humanities and 
the J.'hnson Foundation convened a conference at the Wingspread 
Conference Center in Rucine, Wisconsin, entitled ^'The Tax Dollar and the 
Humanities." The final -ityport, to be sure, suggests that in some respects, 
.e.g. at the i^tate level, the humunities are nof being discriminated against, at 
least not wilfully: "It would appear that the major result of the conference 
was to draw atte-ution to the fact that a view of the use of tax dollars at the 
stat*^» level tends to suggest that the humanities are not faring badly." But 
even there 1 felt compelled to enter a demurrer: 

An alternate point of view was argiied by C\-rena Pondrom of the 
University of Wisconsin of Madison and myself. Interestingly 
enough also, as things would subsequently develop, it became clear 
that a representative from SUNY and XCHEMS. though ihey 
argued at Wingspreud that they felt the humanities were fairly 
treated, have since that when on expand:; one's comparison base* 
from the state to the federal level, that the humanities are ver\\ 
ver>-, clearly discriminated against. This view was also supported 
parenthetically by a representative of the NHA who chaired the 
, • afternoon session at Wingspread. 

My demurrer wa? essentially l):*.sed on three ohser\aiions meant more as 
symptoms superfitxiii budget-keeping than as a complete diagnosis: 1) that 
contrar>' to commonly held belief, tiie sciences and social sciences make 
greater demands on the library- budget than the humanities because of the 
far greater costs of journals, books, and serial ser\'ices, as indicated in the 
July, 1975 is.sue of the Library Journal. Secondly, as the first tentative 
results of a personal s'jrvey of liberal arts colleges seem to indicate, students 
in the sciences n::ike heavier demands on our class loads than sfidents in 
the humanities, because they tend to graduate with a higher number of 
credits earned; and tliird. such students make correspondingly higher 
demands on the am :.; services of the universities and colleges. While I 
tend to think that lnr>e hidden costs of the science student do not 
constitute a dramatically higher drain on university resources vis-a-vis 
students in the social sciences and the humanities, the budgetary imbalance 
becomes far more acute when we look at federal funding. - 
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In an appendix to the above-mentioriecl report, Charles B. Neff, of the 
Washington Research Office orj5IJNY, concludes: 

In generar terms, the humanities receive little funding. The arts do 
slightly better, although because of the emphasis in the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the scholarly as-opposed to the. creative or 
performing aspects of the arts do not fare well. Educational 
research is in a somewhat better position. The social sciences, with 
■ exceptions . . . rai]k higher tlian the humanities, arts and education. 
Tlic natural sciences and matliematic? rank well above the others. 

.And John Fuegi, the organizer of the conference, extrapolates from Dr. 
Xeff's extensive tables in a letter to me of November 20: In Charles Neffs 
report . . . the most chilling table in \iew is that given on page nine. The , 
gross discrepancy between 10.61 $;FTE Fac. for foreign languages andJ 
4,685.00 S/FTE Fac. for physical sciences is bad enough, of course: but if 
one excludes literature (including journalism ), one then notes that all other 
di^'L^plines (including fine arts and philosophy) are funded at least ten tinies 
better than the humanities by federal sources. 

Fuegi then argues for iissembling a national team to submit a grant 
proposal for study of the question of federal tax expenditures on the 
humanities, i should like to ask, at the end of this meeting, for tlie 
endorsement by this group of such a proposal.' 

But 1 should like to argue for a second, nation-wide approach in 
addition to John Fuegi *s action plan aimed at federal agencies. To my mind 
it is equally important that we win adherants from among tlie general 
public. It may sound wildly ambitious, but if the environmentalists wvpe^ 
able to raise public consciouness toward the quality of our surrounding^ it 
should be equably feasible for the humanists to raise public awareness of 
the quality of life to which the hurnanist so decidedly ccyifributes. A 
colleague ajid fellow dean. Dr. Albert C. Yates of the' University of 
Cincinnati, has, in fact, suggested a concrete shape for-^ch an Awareness 
Seminar for the Public." Using the life-style of some typical contemporar>- 
men and women as. its central scenario, the seminar could demonstrate ..the 
centrality of the humanities in the publie*s daily routine— from the books 
and magazines that our *'case studies** read, the music they hear, the 
history that helps shape their thoughts, even down to foreign trav: i with its 
more exotic food and dress that lends interest and zest to le.^ure. The 
humanities— of course not they alone— help make up that part of man 
vijhich distinguishes him from the computer. Ultimately all of man*s 
activities transcend technolog>* and science. No one has recognized this 
more clearly in recent years than Sir Bernard Lovelh a professor of radio 
astronomy at Manchester and President of the British Association. In his 
presidential address, entitled ''Whence*' and reprinted in revised form in the 
.\'eLc York Times Magazine of November 16, 1975 he concludes: 

Science itself is neither a migic wand nor a poisoned arrow. Neither 
do 1 believe, as I have in the past, that it is neutral in its impact. Its 
deepest pursuits are inextrica(,^ly entwined with human purpose and 
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exisltMic't'. . . . As a scientist 1 l^elieve that obsorvabU* pluMionuMia arc* 
subject to scientific understand in^j. 'l*^^^* pursuit of this understand- 
ing is an essential occupation of modem society. But 1 cannot 
l')elieve tliat this quest embraces the totaUty of liuman purpose. \Vc 
can apply the spectroscope to K^iin'an understanding cf i:unset, 
we cmi send the space probe to Venus, liut we luay 2>» « vr ppi.'hend 
the ethos of the eveninj^' star. Human existence i> ii c^nwined 
with the primeval state of the universe and the pur- jit of 
understanding; is a transcendent value in pian's life an(-i uukpose. 

But beyond bein^j effective on a national level. y[raduate deans can 
be- and must be— supportive and. in fact. initiator\' on their own campuses, 
it would be most appropriate, to my mind, if eaeli j^q-aduate dean were to 
esiablish, at an early moment, a task force on the humanities composed of 
leaders in that area— l)ut l^y no- means confined to them— to address 
themselves to tlie concerns of the field. 01)viously such a task force must 
focus on three overriding: problems wiiich are not unique to the Iiumanities 
but appear to be particular^' prt»ssin^— and depressinji—to that subject area: 
tiie welfare of jjratiuate students, the reform of i^raduate programs, and the 
placement of recently j^raduated dep*ee holders. 

^ In all three areas— let me stress this before advocating: some' lii^jhly 
practical approaclies— we should steadfastly defend traditionalot'ferings. .As 
Dr. Donald K. Smith. Vict* President for Academic Affairs of the University 
of Wisconsin system, put it in a recent radio intervii'w. "If we discontinue 
Sanskrit for only one generation, a skill and knowledge will be lost, which, 
for all we know, may be urgently neeticd by those who follow us." To 
expand tlv example given by Dr. Smith, one could well imagine that 
posterity might ne(»d Sanskrit for. say. psycho liguistics. computt»rized 
translations, or speech therapy. The point is. we nm^i protect our 
storehouse of cultural tradition as zealously as we w<.)uld an endangered 
specie.^. 

But obviously— or else we would not have placed tJiis subject cmi our 
national agenda— traditional programs, while valitl. are not enough. There 
are simply not enough trail it ional positions to place even the best 
humanists. Some of the solutions listed below may point into diri'ctions 
that we, as graduate cleans, might tak(*: they can t laim to [)e no more than 
exemplars. Each university may have sonie uniciU(» problems and some 
uniqui' solutions v/hich a local. task force will uncover. 

Let us first give some thought to the plight of the gratluate student in 
the humanities, Wiiile it is true tlvit the stipend level, conceived of :ls a 
measu^'e of academic support rath(»r thaji a **\va'4e.*' is usually inadequate or 
barely adequate in many iireiLs. it tends to be below average in the 
humanities' 1 see no great chance of redress by e(jiialization'on the campus 
lev(»l. since the competition for good graduate students is national rather 
than local. .A department of electrir;til engineering competes with its peers 
in The. l*.S. and (/anada rather than w.th the Kngiish department on its own 
campus. But other m(»asures could lie :aken. Since many of our graduate 
students these days tend to he married, we could, for example, initiate a 
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placomonl sm-ice for tht» spousts of tiracliialo students which wouki mtuiv 
positions for Ihr spouses commensuratt' with ihoir ul)iniy and ihiMr parnin^i 
iK)l:cnliaI. Such a proj,n-anl. I am convint'inl. would he of a pariicukir InMu^fit 
to ijtudtMits in the humanities wlio are, typically, more in need of such 
support than tlieir fellow students in. say, onginocrin^^ antl mt»dicine. 

A task force on the humanities mi^^'htalso rtvt>mmend the develoi)mont 
of additional skills of studtMUs in the hum*, iities during their residence in 
graduate school. Auain, one e:<;im])lc for many possihle solutions: While it 
is true that a Ph.D. in the. humanities faces imni<»nse competition on the 
academic joh miu'ket. hi\nv she enhances such changes i-onsidt»rahly by 
having an additional facility, l-'or example, one j,Taduatt» student in German 
received a joint appointment in her tliscipline coupled with t)ne in puHic 
relations at a four-year colle^ie. An Knj^^lish ^Tatluatt» student was hired at a 
junior colle^^e for teachin^i freshman Knjjlish and working' in student affairs: 
a Ph.D. in Spanish now has a part-time teachinji job, rountled out by 
teachinti Kn^lish for adult foreign students in a city with a larj^e 
Spanish-.American population. Wliat 1 would like to su^<jesl, then, in li^ht 
of these examples, is an internship program on cami)us, simultaneous with 
traditional graduate education. To he sure this newer approacli makes even 
heavier demands on the time of a graduate student, but as exptirience has 
shown, tils obstacle, for example by utilizing the'summer months, is not 
insurmountal)le. Such internships coultl take place in all areas of university 
life, from the l)usiness .office to student services and to academic offices. 

The key go;il in such training programs must be flexibility. Greater 
flexibility also seems indicated in the structure of graduate curricula. For 
example, while several universities have graduate prognims m creative 
writing, few have analogous programs in technical writing. Vet die recent 
economic crisis, to cite one instance, has indicated that there is a great 
for writers who can write cle;u-ly for an intelligent lay public on economics, 
business trends, international management, and the like, Similar needs for 
clear expository* writing exist in many areas of our technological society. 
Again an example: one of my former students in German literature took 
some basic courses in Medicine*, lie is now based in Vienna as the 
representative of several medical journals in the l',S. My envisioned task, 
force would look into meaningful interdisciplinary* programs or correlative 
courses for students primarily based in the humanities. Could a program of 
medicine and ethics he developed? And is there a demand for its graduates? 
Or. a program Mn languages and iatt^rnational management? Or, in Knglish 
and the social sciences with a view towards draw*ing on literature for case 
studivs as w*ell as from current ::ociety? I d:- not purport to have the 
answers to these (questions, though 1 liave seen isolated instances of the 
effectiveness of .such imaginative combinations. But to explore the 
fea^sibility and worth of sui-ii programs would hi* thi* very* task of .su(*li a 
task force, .And this opening-up of the discipline may have an additional 
salutary* and leavening effect. As several recent publications seem to show, 
the humanities may have become too narrow and rigid in their setirch for 
respectability in a scientific age. 

Finally, our i)rojected task force must consider a more intensiver , 
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placemiMit profn*am for the graduates of our humanities departmonts. For 
the most part, our placement offices on campus have been historically far 
less attuned to the non-academic placement of our graduates. (For 
academic placement the departments themselves usually take major- 
responsibility.) But far greater study is needed for effective intercommuni- 
cation between career-relations office and pity, state and federal agencies, 
business and industry'. For example, how would a language major learn of 
an opening in a junior-e.xecutive training program of a large firm, Which has 
outlets in Europe and Sb-utH America? How would a graduate student in 
theater direction hear of an opening at a historical museum— this is an' 
actual case— which stages historical skits as part of its public service 
program? Here, too, a task force might make recommendations-this time 
on a more extensive service of our placement offices. 

I have given cases and examples more often in my paper than -an 
overriding philosophy; this was a deliberate choice. 1 think the ba^^ic 
philosophy, justifying continued strength in the humanities, i.e. that we 
must preserve arid expand the cultural tradition of our civilization anr' 
continue to prepare the best academicians for our colleges and universities, 
needs little amplification. This point of view was again stressed, for 
example, by Stephen Marcus in the October 28. 197o issue of The 
Chronicle of Higher Education in which he addressed himself to "tiie 
Demoralized Humanists*': 

This generahzed sense of dt*moralization has many sides to it, but 
one of those sides accurately represents aud is a response to changes 
in the character of education. The university and higher education 
as a whole have become auxiliary- institutions of production. 
However, the humanities normally do not produce e.xchange values 
or commodities, nor do they train human beings to produce them 
in turn. What they actually do in terms of this newly emerging 
context of the university as part of the system of production is 
precisely a project upon which .self-clarification and working 
through are -required. 

But there are also voices that give a philosophical underpiniTih - » :r ■ 
request for a transformation beyond preserving the tradition. E. ^'-r. -.^.u 
Adams. Kenan Professor, of Philosophy. University of .North Orr.;I:r..i 
Chapel Hill, wrote in the fall issue of Humariitiva in the South. . 
of the Southern Humanities Conference: 

What I am suggesting then, is that the humanities Ue uevei- .v.vrsx i-.n.' 
expanded in tenns of their own :n(3igenous categories r,;. ih^.t. \vc 
would have not only a transforrriUion in our present L .:!riar<'''*'t:./ 
disciplines, hut also the development of normative ethics, i r rni.Kv, ; 
social and political thought, humanistic psycholog>-. h^},,.-^!^^ 
social studies, and a unified humanistic study of man and : . >fid 
as respectal)le intellectual pursuits. Such a development lu syste- 
matic' humanities would provide leadership and direction \i: the 
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more conventional humanities and arts and in our total intellectual 
life. . * . \ 

The task then of the graduate dean is clearly set out; av<^ ii:ivf an 
obligation to be the facilitators and spokesmen in preserving tht hv!v%j'.(c:i;red 
humanities. Few tasks coming our way may be more urgi^nl or more 
important. 

The physicist and Nobel Prize winner Max Born lemindod us, in a radio 
address of New Year's Eve of 1958/59 that, we are engaged in **ari age-old 
war of survival for human dignity, human rights, for freovo\^\ of action, 
thought, and religion." In joining the struggle for tho pre-i^ ^vation of the 
humanities, we may be fighting this larger battle as well. 



Trends In Biomedical Research Training 

Jerome Sutin 

My comments will be directed toward the problems faciiig basic science 
departments which serve both medical and .^rraduate sd.ools. I begin by 
accepting Truscot's' premise that "The promotion v»f n ;odrch should be 
the chief part of the aim of ever>' university. Research iLr<^ teaching fcrm 
one two-fold aim, but the parts played by each are ^ot i^qual. Thespiri; 7; 
research must permeate all geauine university teac.\ir;^*. but, though in r-tay 
university of today there will in practice always be teaching-, it suffkv • 'jt 
the ideal university that there should be re.search/' 

One might be prompted to r-i^k. '^Should a universii; .-^radi; .tr- ■ch"-..! be 
a research institution devoted to education, or an eduCwMou^ r-.tution- 
devoted to research?*' Research institutes often have narrow r f .r;r.v s or ^ 
work on problems of limited scope, and the staff may not posse^;'^ range 
of knbwledj-L and skills required for interdisciplinary traiiun^i oi graduate 
students. On the other hand, an educational institution ciiir.or escape the 
vocational role forced upon it by the needs to pj-jvido manpower for 
specific nsvAonal or community needs. Is it the puipoj^*^ >■ ^he graduate . 
school to train social workers, librarians, sp« r^h ;V.. 'rapists, or urban 
planners who will be involved primarily in ser-'C:' '\ vl:aministra^ive work? 
If the answer is yes, tlien the graduate schc :,! is *. f'r. another pi'ofessional 
school of the university attempting to educat.- iA :^>ie whose careers will be 
dedicated to research and the pursuit of »:;"^v knowledge a; well as 
practition?»rs who v;l! provide the community ^ei^vice. In this regard, the 
problems of the graduate school faculties are the same as those of the 
medical schools, for, by their nature, professional schools must teach 
pn;Jctical as well 'as theoretical knowledge. Courses provided for professional 
students are usually broad sui-veys of a f u id :uid are not designed to provide 
the depth, examination of primary so'ii'-e*^. and experimental ways of 
thinking required in graduate education, i-iis results in.the need to pi'ovide 
separate tracks for professio.nal and graduate students, but the faculty 
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generally is not lar^^e enough to offer two separate curricula without severe 
incursions upon research time. The result is frequently a hybrid arrange- 
ment, with the student taking some professional school courses followed by 
more graduate level courses. This has left rhany medical school basic science 
faculty members unhappy with their researcli training program for graduate 
students. . 

With .the advances in biomedical knowledge, research area*; have become 
so interrelated that traditional disciplinar>^ boundaries no longer have much 
meaning. Specialization is now cxMitered about biological problems, rather 
than oriented toward the tt ^iFii.-.-;- tiiat. were once associated with a 
particular discipline. Physiclo.'.isrK,, ;:?harmacologi.sts, and microbiologists 
have had to become biocl; : jrj c^.s iu'd even electron microscopists. Bio- 
chemists study the anatomy ait-it^v ules and anatomists and zoologists are 
frequently biophysicists, endocrinologists, or electrophysiologists. Indeed, 
most faculty members will now identify themselves with an interdis- 
ciplinary title such as mernbrane biologist, neuroscientist, or developmental 
biologist. A natural consequence of these developments is that graduate 
students in the several basic health science disciphnes :u-e expected to 
acquire a commoii background knowledge. 

Graduate schools are usually structured along the lines of tra(.iitional 
teaching disciplines, but these disciplines are no longer unique in the'ir 
approach to problems, and it is not at all uncommon .for faculty. members 
not to understand the work of others in their own dej)artment. While there 
are some administrative advantages in organizing the faculty into teaching 
disciplines, this can create difficulties in arranging research training. The 
establishment of interdepartmental Vh.D. programs is a device employed by 
some institutions, hut this must he accompanied . by prov;Krn)ns for 
maintaining the scholarly interaction of faculty and students witlV common 
research interests, including physi(-al proximity, joint seminars, and an 
administrative arrangement to look after students in the program and 
protect their intl»rests. y 

The research training of scientists has always been sc.fnVlhing of a 
schizophrenic process. .Mthough the Ph.D. degree is supposed to rei)resent 
appropriate knowledge and j^kills necessary' to 'conduct reseiu-ch in a 
speciiiiized fi(»ld, the training programs have also had to take into account..^ 
the way in which the degru. hoklm will eiu-n their living. Since in the basic 
health sciences this is primarily in university teaching position.s,, we have 
felt obliged to train our students to be able to lindertake a roie in almost 
any aspect of the teaching program in their discipline. When you t'on^der a 
■field like anatomy, this is an unreasonable burden upon the graduate 
training program. If a student must be competent to teach gross anatomy, 
cytology- and histolog\\ neurobiology-, and developmental l)iology, he or 
she would have to spend an inordinate amount of time in general course 
work, for he also needs ■ advanced trainnig in physical chemistry, bio-, 
chemistry, physiology, and biophysics. This would leave little time for 
signi^'^cant research. Similar comments would l)e made aliuut graduate 
training in physiology-, biochemistry-, pharmacology-, and microbiology. A 
graduate student, would l>e better off concentrating his fomiar studies in 
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one sui'li specialt}' ralhor tii;ui opting for a more supurfiiMul t'\po^urt' in 
many. Mo\vcvi*r, lo do so would liniii oir.ploynnMit options. Tor many 
departmiMils Oi't* biid^i'lixl soh»ly on llu* nci'ds of tin* lt»afhint» nrouriuii. A 
major task facin^i nu»(iical and jii'aciualt* school administrators is tin* 
education of the public, 'i'lu^y must convince taxpayers of tho vaKu* of 
support. nK tlic activities of biomedical and other scientists and the training 
of younjz investigators. Our research man[)c>wer pool is no Uvss a national 
resource than our stockpili* of strategic nialerials-or our military establish- 
ment. L'nivorsity science faculties, as well as national professional societies, 
should organize themselves so that thoycMi offer advici* about the number 
and types of scientists ni'eded. aiid the areas in which proi^ress is must 
likely t(^ made in the fori'seeable future. , ' 

This leads, inevitably, to a tliscussion of a national science policy. While 
there is a widi*spn*ad feel in*: that thi- initial ivi* musl come from the 
executive branch of iiovernnient . 1 have been surju i.si'd that there ha\i' not 
been more vigorous i*f forts [jy universities ihroii*ih the collective actions nf 
p*aduate and medical school dean.N. Although the l'\\ieral government alloir. 
public funds which lU'e the backl)one of bioniedictil research and training, it 
is the universities which are in a position, to detemiiiie the number of 
scientists that iU-e, trained and the size of the faculties in I hi? various 
disciplines. Decisions about '.be size of basic science (U^partments in 
professional schools and the niimber of graduate fellow^ships provided are 
u.sually based upon thi» nuiiiher of undep^aduate students and the (iemiuid 
for advanced training. If research is oiu* of the primar\' obli^atiuns.of thi^ 
university, then. the institution should make jud*,mients about the fields of 
biomedical sciences which are likely to develop most rapidly and consider 
this, along with professiomiJ curricular needs, in allocating resources to 
science depiu-tments. Kvery departmental chairman makts such decisions in 
planning the direction of research in his unit, and 1 am suggi*>ling that 
similar judgments be made at the graduate and medical school levels. Li't 
me empbsize that I am not referring to •tiirgeted resoarcli" of iht» type now 
in V gue on tb;' national scene, but rather those broader aspects of scienci' 
policy wbi(.4^ are concerni»d with the allocation of both local luid national 
resources available to the universities. Those universities in which the 
gi'aduate and medical schools art* committetl lo research and r(»seiU'ch 
training should speak with a strong collective voice in the formulation of a 
national policy. I believe they have' it within their power to (irtctininc ix 
national science politiy. I am not oblivious to problems of funding research. 
While some justification can be dev(*lopt»d for underwriting a ptjriion of tlie 
cost of rt»search from tuition income, it would be unfair to expect a ver\* 
significant portion of the cost of this activity to come from this source. 
Similarly, endowment income thest? days is often insufficient to supptirt 
the educational activities of the university, let alone major research effort.-;. 
Re.search will always rely upon public funding at rhe state and fed t»ral 
levels. Private universities must be [particularly forceful i?i pn*scnting thr 
case for the benefits Of tax supported basic* research. 

Oraduate school administrators should also work to change the current 
emphasis in federal funding through contracts and center grants which are 
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devoted to a restricted problem. A return to the greater use of a 
.combination of the traditional individual project grants, coupled with 
institutional block grants to provide core support, would be beneficial. 
Every effo;t should be made to reverse the phasing out of general researcli 
support grants. 

I would like to ernphasize the need for research core support facilities. 
The large number of NiH research applications which receive a high priority 
from study sections, but which, cannot be fu»'.ued at the present level of 
support, testify to the need for graduate schools to provide the means for 
these investigators to carry on in the absence of outside funding. Many 
institutions are able to support core centralize^l service electron micrscope 
laboratories, radioisotope laboratories, electronics and machine shops, 
computer facilities, photographic services, and animal care facilities, but 
too many graduate and medical school deans leave the funding of these 
essential services to departments or individual investigators. In my view, the 
acquisition of funds for central services and their management is one of the 
primar>' tasks of a dean concerned with the biomedical sciences. 

The research and teaching functions of the basic science and clinical 
departments are interdependent, yet they require different management 
techniques in their administration. At too many institutions, research 
administration is concerned only with the ^.-'cal or business aspect of thLi 
actixnty, with other planning carried out. only at the departmental level. 
This m.-xy re.sult in insufficient attention to fostering faculty and .student 
groupings which would facilitate interdisciplinar>' research interactions. 

Medical centers often have been described, by analog>', as a three-legged 
stool. Education, research, and service each form a leg supporting the 
overall activities of the biofhedical faculty. Our medical schools and 
hospitals are well organized to carry out their teaching, and service 
functions. .Research, while encouraged, has evolved without the- benefit of 
the administrative planning and support given education and service. While 
there are many problems in graduate education in the biomedical sciences, 
arguments about the* best methods for research training -.vill remain 
secondary to the need to ensiirp a stable level of support fur research and 
research tfiiining. 

. REFERENCE 

1. Tnuscot. B., Redbrick University. Pelican Books. C. Nicholls and 
Company. Great Britain. 1951, pg. i n. 
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Admissions Criteria 



Moderator: David S. Sparks, University of Maryland 
Arthur Reynolds, University of Northern Colorado 

Sam C. Webb. Georgia Institute of Technology 
Winifred 0. Stone, Bowling Green State University 
Mack ejones. Atlanta University 

. • David S. Sparks^ 

Not ver>' many years ajio minimum admissions criteria usetl bv graduate 
schools and. academic departments were simple, widely undeyStood, and 
easy to administer. They consisted of an overall grade point avcfrage of '^B" 
in a baccalaiureate program completed at a regionally accredited undergrad- 
uate institution. Beyond that there jvas the expectation of exceptional 
performance in the area of proposed concentration in graduate school and 
letters from academic advisors or mentors providing assurance of high 
motivation, good character, and the possession of any needed research skills 
or lanfj^.iage competence by th^ applicant. Occasionally there were 
references to the need for acceptable scores on standardized tests such as 
the Graduate Record Examination, the Admissions Test for Graduate 
Study in Business, or the Miller Analogies Test. 

While the catalog of virtually ever>* institution represented in this room 
"Still contains the general outline of these criteria, they are increasingly 
viewed, as defective. Depending upon the critic, they are deemed defective 
because they are culturally biased and racially discriminator>\ not highly 
correlated with subsequent success in graduate school, or are used in 
barring women, part-time students, or older applicants. 

.A growing number of national boards, commissions, and committees, to 
say nothing of the Congress, state legislatures, and local organizations have 
been telling us to mend our ways. We m: . they warn us, broaden our view 
of our proper clientele and. in the words of the Panel on Alternate 
Approaches to Graduate Education, give "preferential treatment to those 
hitherto discriminated against." 

There is considerable evidence that some of us have been listening to 
J this advice. Several current gr.'^duate catalogs dea.Tibe broadened rrit-eria for 
admissions including recognition of non-traditiona.' study, external bac 
calaureate degrees, and experimental learning. The number and variety of 
institutions embracing these new criteria remains, however, relatively small. 
Additional evidence of oiur attempts to adjust our admissiujixs criteria to a 
new environments and to new perceptions of the role and function of 
graduate education are contained in the papers that follow. 

Dean Arthur R. Reynolds will describe his own institution's growing 
commitment to the external degree and its impact on admissions criteria. 

Dean Sam C, Webb will describe the efforts of Georgia Institute of 
Tpchnnlogj' to incrcoGC itTi full -time eniulhaeru and how those efforts have 
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led to the use of both new criteria and changing procodures in tlie 
processing of apphcations. . . 

D6an Winifred O. Stone, of Bowling Green State University will report 
on his institution's experience ivith a new, categor>- of admitted students- 
the non<Iegree students-which Bowling Green calls special standing for 
advanced study— graduate students (SSAS). 

^ Professor Mack Jones, Chairman of the IX^partment of Political Science 
at Atlanta University, wilLif h:u-e with us portions of his experience and his 
thouKlitS on admissions for minority students. 



• Admissions To Special 

^ind Advanced External Degree Programs 

^ * Arthui Kf ya«»l(is 

In the summer of 1970, ihe University of Nortliern Q^lor.. • ai ;ne 
request of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
estabhslied a Center for Special and Advanced Programs to offer programs 
of professional work leading to the Master of .Vrts degree for employees of 
that department, for employees_of other federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies, for non-profit agency personnel, and for unaffiliated 
mdividuals. When the educational officers in several militarv installations 
learned of the University's Center for Special and Advanced 'programs and • 
the opportunity for employed persons, including military personnel, to 
earn a master^s- degree through extensive preliminar>- directed readings and 
self study interspersed and followed by three day wiu^kend seminars, the 
Universit>- .was invited to provide comparable educational services for 
militar>^ personnel at 22 army, naval and air bases in 11 states. 

When the University ^igurated the.se external degree programs on an 
experimentaM)a.sis, it retained the traditional formnt of graduate education 
m all of the on-cam;His degree progr;uTis. Since the University has offered 
master's degrees for over sixty ye:u-s and doctoral degri»es foV nearly fifty 
years, it is not a .J/jhnny -come-lately to graduate education hut has a strong 
and wide base of previous experience to givt,^ perspectiu* and depth to the 
University's evaluations of the academic validity, relevance, and reliability 
of these external degree programs. 

Let nie emphasize that tiie external degrees are offeri»d only in a limited 
number of fields, namely: Business vVlministration: Business Management: 
Communication; Curriculum and Instruction: Psycholog>-, Coun.^eling and 
Guidance; Recreation; and Public Admini.stration. The graduate eoun:-!!. 
which is .he interim body which legislates for the graduate faculty between 
meetings of. the graduate faculty, declared its intention at the outset to 
make appropriate innovation:; to .^erw ihe. needs ol the student clinteie 
•nvolved in these programs. Since the traditional fornial of grad'jate 
education was retained for on-<-ampus programs, then* was ;uid is an . 
opi.ortunity for the graduate faculty as a whole, the graduate council, the 
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faculty siMiatc. ihe partic-ipatiiv^ instruftors. anci n^nonal and nalional 
accrcdilin^ a^H^tu'ies to compare and c^ontra.st ihv academic acccniplish- 
mcnts of tho studonts who pursii^-^d the n'^ular on-campus dc^Ti'o pro^Tanis 
witli those of the students who pursued dejirees in the innovativi*. external 
Center for Special and Advaiured I'roiHiims, Since the same pro^n'anis are 
offerod-on campus by the same instructors aiul tiie siMiie or comparal)le 
comprehiMisive exaniinations are desiVnetl. a.hiiinistereti, ami evalua(ed by 
these instructors for both the students on ciUiipus ami the students off 
campus...the I'niversitv hits a valid base for compiu'in^ student act:omplish- 
nients. 

For those pro^Tams offered by the Center for Special ami Atlvaiiced 
Prutirams. tho ^nuluate council ap-i'od to make several modifications in its 
traditional rules and re«,adations. Instead of the normal requiriMTient that a 
master's student must have at least two (iuarterj> of full-time stutly on the 
campus to satisfy the residency requirement, all, special and advanced 
ccv.\r:.v:> carr>' full residence eredit no matter wiiere ihe stutlent takes tiie 
course, instead of the normal requirement thai an applicant for a master s 
degree must havi' a baccalaureate* gratie average ,of 2,70 to gain admission, 
students in the Center for Special and Advanced Programs, from the outset., 
were required only to have a bai:calaure;ae degret? from a regionally 
accredited in.^tituiion. Since the graduate council does not require a 
minimum grade average for admission to these programs luui since the 
graduati' council has taken the position that previous grade averages ure not 
relevant to the .success or lack thereof of the students in these experimental 
programs, tlie graduate school office iias .studiously avoitletl tiie process of 
figuring grade averages for tliese students. Kacli appli^'ant is required to 
present his baccalaureat- tran.script t() demonstrate tiiat lie has earned his 
degree from a regiotiidly accredited institution and his document is 
maintained in . the .student's permanent file. The previous grade average 
could he computed for each student some lime inip?re future if the grailuate 
council decided that it wil< advisabli' to do so i*oi purely research purposes. 

The intent of these external programs is to deliver high quality, 
dynamic, aggressive. nexil)le graduate program.^ to I'mployed mid-career 
personnel at a time and place where these educational ojiportunities can he 
used by the students to advanci' themsi*lves in their careiT object i\es. 
Equally important to both the students and the Cniversity. this flexibility 
of ilelivory must be achie\ed witit no >acnfia: of education. \i quality. The, 
program emphasizes perft^riTiaiv e cntrVia rathi r-than tluvmi:umum number 
of hours of eredit eJirned. I !c- ;vei,'t>r, the minimum numi)cr of required 
hours for the external dt irrt-. p,'-OfcCram is three more than that recjuired for 
the traditional on-campus prcviiurn 

As the Dean of Uie Giaduate School 1 continuously review the 
programs with the departmental coordinators in tho.se di.scinhnes in which 
the Cniversiiy ofiVrs these external degrees. Since thesf ai'e external degrees 
aiuI since there is no grade average or C.RK Aptitude T>Ss^-rjre requirement 
for admission to the programs. 1 am doubly anxious to reassure my.self that 
the level of competence denionstrated by each student is comparable to or 
higher than that demonstrated by the studi^nts in liiat or com|)arable 
disciplines wh(^ earn their degrees in the on ; ampus program. 
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Comprehensive examinations in all of the de^o-ee programs kre prepartKi 
by. administered by! and evaluated by the' members of the department 
which is offering the degree whether the degree is given on- or off -campus. 

Following the administering of each comprehensive examination; the 
student's number is substituted for the student> name on the examination 
paper to assure that the student writer of the examination is totally 
unknown to the teacher evaluator. On-campus and off-campus compre- 
hensive eyaminations are integrated so V.v.i: the teacher evaluator cannot 
determine whether the student writer is an on-campus -or- off-campus 
student. 

After the comprehensive • examinations have been evaluated by the 
departmental readers, each student's name is again placed on tlie 
examination paper and the examination questions and answers are 
forwarded .to the Graduate School office Vhere they are placed on 
permanent file and made available for review by menfbers of any regional, 
national, or profe^ssional accrediting team who may wish to e\ Juate the 
level of competency required to be demonstrated prior to Uie awarding of 
the master's degree. 

Students in the external programs, tiie same as students in the 
on-campus prograiTis. who fail the. comprehensive examination are per- 
mitted to retake the exam after they have taken additional course work 
and/or have done additional study and review. At least oiie academic 
quarter m,ust elapse before the studen: may retake the examination. Most 
students in both programs are able to raise their level of competency to an 
acceptable level and thus pass the retake of the comprehensive and. earn, 
their degrees. However, some students at my University, the same as in all 
other institutions, are able to earn .satisfactory and often even high grades 
in discrete courses but are unable to put Jt all together in a comprehensive 
examination and thus are unable to demonstrate a master's level of 
competence in'the discipline. If the student fails the comprehensive retake 
on campus, the Dean sends the student. a ::ertified-restricted letter notifying 
him that his program has been officially terminated, hi our experimental 
program in the Center for Special and .Advanced-Programs a student may be 
permitted a second retake following still ;^<4i4ro't>al couTse work, and/or 
still additional study and review. Ver\* few students avail themselves of the 
opportunity for a second retake. If the student in the off-campus program 
fails the second retake, the Dean sends the student a certified-restricted 
letter of termination. 

Ihe profile of the typical master's student in the Center for Special and 
Advanced Prograrr that 1 obtain from the departmental coordinators is 
thjit he or she is about ten yerd-s older than the on-carnpas student. Ninety 
lo^ nineiy-tive per cent are mature adults who have family work 
responsibilities in addition to their'academic pursuits and are employed and ' 
have been employed in their professional positions for several years. They 
enter a graduate program with a previous range of work experience and 
have a different commitment to learning and more realistic goals than most 
of the younger students. Consequently they brmg to therlassroom a wide 
base of practical experiences which they shar-^ with their student pfu^rs as 
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well as with their pfrofe.SM.rs in thr* courses. In addition, these s;tudents have 
a clear and present stak^ in t^<f.i'ninj; a ^aduate degree which will probably 
help them to securo u ioh nror^^otion immediately aTter completing the 
degree or within a -'nort i.in^' span following the completion. The students 
have a greater rango in acadi'mi'- ability and background than do the normal 
master's level graduate iitudei'ti,. Students fit on a continuum which 
extends from A to Z. Ten per cent write master's comprehensives at a level 
which would be graded satisfactory in that discipline for a doctoral general 
examination. On the other hand, at least five per cent are anxious to 
succeed but are destined to fail froni the hei;inninfi because of Inadequate 
background, inability to express themselves in an academic environment or 
unwillingness tp make the necessary investment of time, energy, and 
money. Although there are exceptions to prove the rule, these students' 
tend to be more fluent than their on-campus counterparts. They also tend 
to be mote self-directed and more highly motivated than their on-campus 
peers > 

Some 'enlisted men are involved in the prc^ams at the military 
installations but mo.st of the students at army and air force bases are 
commissioned officers of the rank of captain or above and at naval stations 
are commissioned officers with the rank of lieutenant or above. Because of 
the peace-time cut backs in the armed services, many of the students are 
pursuing master's degrees with the hope that securing the degree 'will be 
beneficial to them in obtaining promotion in rank. Since these students are 
older, jmore motivated, more self-directed, more job-oriented and possessed 
of more practical work experience than the characteristic rjiaster's students, 
the graduate council believes that neither a minimum grade average nor a 
minimum GRE Aptitude Test score is relevant in these programs. The 
buccess to date of the large majority of the students who have pursued 
these degrees confirm the validity of this judgment. 

Some three years after the University established the Center for Special 
and Advanced Programs to offer external master's degrees it became 
apparent that there were some very capable, highly motivated professionals 
who had reached positions of significance in their occupations but who had 
dropped out of undergraduate school several years earlier for a variety of 
reasons. Several of these professionals requested permission to take some of 
the classes in our ext-?mal programs on an unclassified basis. Such 
permission wa^ granted and these students quickly demonstrated that they 
could complete the courses at the same level of competency as did their 
student peers-who had baccalaureate degrees. The obvious question which 
came to the minds of these unclassified students ^d to the n;inf\s of the . 
members of the graduate council was, *4s a baccalaureate degree a relevant 
admission criterion for admission to a master's degree program in every 
instance?" The success of these unclassified students in the courses they 
-carried strongly suggested that the answer was no. Therefore, the graduate- 
coimcil appointed a committee to prepare guidelines which might be used 
in admitting non-baccalaur)gatfe> holders to piaster's degree programs. The 
committee searched the Kxerature for precedents on this matter wfth little, 
success; I asked for a show of hands at annual meetings of CGS, MAGS, arid 



V^AGS to determine if other institutions always required that the student 
hold a baccalaureate prior to admi,ssion to the master's. Many of the deans 
responded tliat they did not invariably rvH^uire the bacaiiaureate and that 
they waived the requirement in a tew specific instances. 

However, 1 f^ained the impression that institutions did not have 
regularized procedures imd appropriate guidelines to implement such 
irregular admissions. Therefore, i urged the graduate council's committee to 
complete appropriate guidelines fo- such admissions. When completed, the 
committee's propo- d guidelines were presented to the graduate council 
IX which made some modest amendments to the proposals and adopted them 
to be effective June 1, 1973. 

/ i have distributed copies of the guidelines for your perusal, i would like 

to emphasize a few points in regard to the guidelines. The five-member 
committee is chaired by the assistant dean of the Graduate School. It. 
includes the untiergraduatc admissions officer, one department chairperson, 
the School of Business external degi-ee coordinator' and one on-campus 
graduate student, -rhe assistant dean makes a preliminary .screening of all- 
applications before he presents the n;imes to the committee and eliminates 
any that he considers to ive marginal. He uses the WATS telephone line to 
contact the employment superior of the ' applicant in order' to obtain 
concrete evidence of the person's ability and his job performance. The 
committee also requires the applicant to submit an autobiographical sketch 

which must include , n^ tatement of why the apphcant believes he should be 

admittc^I without his baccalaureate and what his educational goals and 
motivation are. This gives the committee an opportunity'to assess how well 
the applicant can express himself 'in addition to securing work and 
educational data. W'hen the graduate council adopted t»,ie guidelines, the 
merhbers provided that non-baccalaureate degree holders who were 
admitted to master's programs could pursue the degree either off -campus or 
on-campus. The applicant is not admitted unless the department in which 
he^lans to major is willing to accept the student. 

Although the members of the graduate council tliink this is a most, 
appropriate policy to follow, the University keeps the program at a low 
profile. There is no advertising of the availability of this opportunity except 
by word of mouth and a brief footnote in the Oraduatc School cat;iJog. in 
the two and a half years since the guidelines went into effect 234 persons 
have made inquiries about admission and 74 si-rjmitted applications after 
their -initial contact. Twenty-nine have been admitted l5y the committee 
and those are almost evenly divided between off-campus and on-campus 
programs. Thirty-eight applicant's have been denied admi.ssion. The half 
dozen remaining applications are pending receipt of additional information 
;uKl/or committee action. 

Let me summarize My remarks: " *. 

On an experime:*t;il basis, the University of Northern Colorado during ^ 
the past five years hui, admitted to a master's degree program in our Center ' 
for Special and Advanced Programs any applicant who holds a baccalau- 
reate degree from a r^ionally accredited institution without consideration 
of the student's pre)/)us grade average or Aptitude Test scores. 
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Moreover, on an experimental basis, tho University during the jjast two 
and a iialf years Ivas admitted to both the external wnd the on-eampus 
master's degree programs a few carefully selected students who do not hold 
a baccalaureate degree. 

Vi^-ry careful, although admittedly strictly subjective comparisons made 
by faculty members who have, taught both these special external degiee 
graduate students and regular graduate students and who have evaluated the 
comprehensive examihatiohs of both groups of students'demonstrate that 
there is no discernible difference in the academic accomplishments of one 
group as compared to thi>- other. 



Guidelines For Admission of Non-Baccalaureate Holders To Master\s 
Degree Prnj;,arns- June 1\ 1973 

1, A five member Committee on Admission of Applicants Who- Uo Not 
Have a Baccalaureate Degree shall review all Master's applications of 
non-baccalaureatt» holders. ,^ 

2. The Applicant must satisfy each of the following criteria prior to 
admission. In the citse of an individual applicant, the Committee has the 
authority to waive any criterion which is not educationally relevant.' 

A. Minimum age of 30. ^ 

. B.. Must have had practical experience in the field in which he proposes 
to pursue the degree. His experience and performance must have 
been at n level of competence expected of a college graduate in that 
discipline. 

(1 ) This is admittedly a subjective judgment. 

(2) The University shall seek assistance from those who have 
knowledge in the 'field in the evaluating of the previous 
experiences. 

I C. .Must have a strong positive rc^commendation from a regular 
University of Northern Colorado faculty member who has knowl- 
edge of the competency of the student. Thi^ person must be from 
^ the discipline in which the student wishes to work. 

D.^ (1) Must have at least ninety (90) quart'cr no.irs of course work, 
with a 2.5 grade average; 
k or 

^2) Present scores in the 50th percentile or above in the five CLEP 
General ^ Examination^ (English Composition, Humanities, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences— History ) for 
forty-five (45) quarter' hours and present scores in the 50th 
percentile or above for forty-five (45) additional quarter hours- 
of CL'E? Subject Examinations; * . 
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or 

(3) Present a combination of course work /and/or CLEP . scores 
whirVi will be equivalent to ninety (90) quarter hours of credit. 
NOTE: An applicant may not receive credit for a CLEP Subject 
Examination covej^ing course work for which he has received 
academic credit nor may he receive credit for a CLEP General 
Examination in any a rea -in which he uses more than three (3) 
quarter he^ ^ n^unrtg^adua^e" credit. 

■is. Must have sjJo^si^^S^quately'^' in either the ORE Aptitude Exam 
or the Miller's AnaJogies Exam. The applicant must have scored at 
least 840 in the combined Verbal and Quantitative parts of the 
Aptitude Test or must have scored at lea5t 35 in the Miller's 
.Analogies Exam. 

F. Must present name, pHdress, and phone number of his or her 
irhmediate supervisor so the Committee may contact that person. 
The Committee shall request from the supervisor concrete evidence 
of the person's ability and performance. 

3. The applicant's department will have the right td establish any 
additional screening procedure provided the screening applies to all 
applicants in that departmeni' 

4. An applicant who has used his previous experiences to obtain admission 
to a program shall not be permitted to count those experiences as part 
of the Master's degree requirements. 

5. An applicant from a non-accredited institution .nay be admitted by the 
criteria listed above. 



Experimentd Admissions at Georgia Tech 

Sam C. Webb 

I Trppreciate the kind invitation of Dean Sparks to be a participant in 
this program. 

To set nxy remarks in perspective, let me first note that Georgia Tech 
set for itself in about 1969 the goal of raising the level of effective full-time 
student enrollment from the then H% of total enrollment to 20% of the 
total, without reducing admission standards. It also set the goal of 
increasing its effectiveness iif offering, for persons employed in the Atlanta 
area, twilight-evening and off-campus programs leading to master's level 
degrees. ^ , 

Within the admissions perspective, these goals obviously call for the 
enrollment of more full-time and mqre part-time students. My remarks will 
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•'describe some of the things "we have- attempted and are trying to achieve 
these aims. 

Our hasic plan of operation holds each school responsible for recruiting 
its own students. Applications are procc^ssed through a fairly simple 
procedure designed to maximize quick action on applications. This system 
was adopted in the belief that a quick response will increase the percent of 
matriculations from tliose jadmitted. According to this system, the 
biographical statement and letters ^f recommendation go directly from the 
applicant to tl;e school. The application and transcripts go to the Registrar, 
who forwards them to the appropriate school. The school direct.^" or his 
graduate coordinator is authorized to accept or reject .American applicants 
with a CPA of 2.6 or higher. Eie makes a recommendation for action on 
applications for all international students and for all .Americans with a GPA 
of 2.5 or lower. This recommendation is forwarded to t'..e Graduate Dean 
for review and final decision. The school notifies the applicajit of the action 
taken.^The Registrar maintains a status file on tape on all applications ajid 
lurnrshes the schools and Graduate Division periodic repots: The schools 
furnish the Graduate office and the Registrar's office with copies of all 
application forms, action sheets and correspo-den'-e. Since practically 
everybody likes this system, our experimental v: t have been. directed 
primarily toward, the recruiting side of the adn.i:;: ■^v^. Accordingly, my 
remarks are going to describe .some of the things we 1 've been trying to 
increase, the number of applicants and matriculants. / , y : will see, some 
of these efforts have influencfjd the admission process v. - '.). 

First, lot us consider some things we have tried to inci^ a the numlitr 
of full-t'me students. 

One thrust that is being made by the College of LM^::!.i^-ering is called 
the dual degree program. The program is patterned afu-: • cnyentional 
3-2 type program at the undergraduate level in which ih^ siud^^nt studies 
three years at the first institution and then two years at GeOi'gia I'ech and 
receives 'a bachelor's degree from each institution. The gniduate level 
program differs from this pattern insofar as the student spends three years 
at a cooperating institution and the fourth year at Georgia lech. The 
student pets his undergraduate degree from the cooperating institution and 
enrolls in a graduate program at Georgia Tech if, by the usual admission 
standards, he is admissable. 

This program was develojjed to attract the student who is attending a 
small college, who wants to attend graduate scho'^1, and who. if he puriu^d 
a four-year ■ curriculum at his collego. would ver^' likely have tq take 
prerequisite courses if he subsequently en oiled as a graduate student at 
Georgia Tech. The dual degree arrangeriier i permits him co attend to the 
prerequisites during the fourth year and reducvs the time of graduate 
enrollment. 

Presently, approxin^^v'-y 90 coIlegGS are cooperating with us in this 
program. Two student;- 'jave completed degrees through this program ancl 
six more are currently in. the pipeline. An unexpected bonus which is just' 
beginning to manifes; i; is that s.- ne students wno have learned of 
Georgia Tech while attending the participating schools are coming to Tech 
after completing their ba':helor's degree at the participating school. 
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Anolhor t'xporinuMital oftort is in tlie area of inUTnalional oducalion. 
While we noimally enroll 5 rather lar^e number of international students, 
we usualiy deal with each appliauil on an inciividiial basis, adhering' closely 
tc .• pre.v-ribvd set of admission requirements. In. the present in:>tanee. we 
hiwe entered into an a^Teement with tJu Algerian ^overnm(nit to provide 
Etraotiat'c' instruetion on a contractual basis for a r.jmber ol-ils student.s. For 
us. th'.' arranj^ement is uni(jue in that it provid» s for a v-ooperative prop-am 
in which each student will work under the direction of a profi^: .^r on a- 
research problerii relevant to the need:^ of his country. 

While we reser\'e the ri^ht to evaluate the - students on the basis of the 
■same admission criteria as we do all other ii ernational students, it seems 
ck^ar that to make the propam wt)rk. we ai-e go;ng to hav(? to ; ake some 
special arran^'ements to accomniodate some their special needs. For 
example, nohe of the first eleven students who have matriculated (all in- ' 
.nuclear en^jineerin^} were found to be suffioiently competent in Knj^lish to 
be able to bef(in their studies, llunce. all are having to study Fngli^h.as a 
second language on an essentially full'-tjme basis. Additionally , all are being 
permitted to take one course in nuclear enuij^eering us a way of lussessii;^^'. 
their preparation in engineering. Student j>orformance in that course 
suggests that subsequent students wdio are admitted , may in addition to 
language liave to tak(» sbme undergraduate nucL»ar enginet^'ing courses 
before they can perform satisfaerorily at the grad\.ate level. Special 
admi.isions arrangements will have to be worked out to care for this 
situation. We may .thus have to do soniu admib.^.on ouu^dard l)endihg to get 
this program going. Nevertheless, the prospect of assisting a cpuiti-y which 
has an abundance of raw materials for producing nuclear energ>\ but winch 
does not- have^ a single citizf»n teciinicaJly capable of carrying out the 
n:v*e5sary conversion proces.ses. suggests the d-^sirability )f reasoiveile 
changes in our admission proce.sses, ■ - 

Upon occasion w(* have con.sidered di^velopiiig a nlan ior wh'it we call 
institutional or coordinated recruiting. The ' idea en»i nates .ror.; the 
realization that while each school might like to be completely autono^.-ous 
in its recruiting activities. buclgi»tary and other fa-tors simply make it 
impossiblu. No school can'^'aFfbrd to visit all the colleges u jivei* ies it 
woiiLd like and some cannot even develop the type and qu ^y of p^ iicitv 
materials they desire. 

Because of these limitations it has been suggested drat we train some ' 
appropriately .selected faculty members in recruiting ti^ctuii-iues. acquaint 
them with the curricula and requirements of the several schools of Lhe ■ 
Institute and .send them to placement centers or other ap; n.priatc ' ■ ations 
to represent and recruit for all odior schools of the Institute as well ^or 
their own. Some people believO tnis procedure would allov ts to e.^Lend 
the number of institutions we can cover and with more effective results 
than is presently possible. 

While this idea has by no means been ^v*nt*rally accepted. di,scMssions of 
it have led to a widely held opinion that there is a real need foi .v>me go<' j 
quality recruiting matenals that are generally applicable to all sob .. an<i' 
which can be easily supplemented with more detailed i.nforr.:ation. a jout a 
particular unit. 
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\n response to lliis need wo have riHU'ntly developed an audio-visual 
slide lape i?resenlation orjrraduale pro^^nims at Georgia Teeh. It runs for 
ahoul 20 u'inutes and I'o'nsisls of 110 sluies and aeeompiuiyinj^ narrative. 
Tjie presentation pre . ides a brief description of the Institute and the 
fO'aduate students, Then, it discusses the degrees wo offer and requirements 
therefor, it tells something ahout our research pro^Tanis. It notes the types 
of financial support we have to offer and concludes by describin^^ our 
application procedures. 

The presentation can be shown by duid projectors with fade/dissolve 
and an audio player, or by a single projector and an audio player unit. .Also, 
it is being pp^pared in Wdeo lape cassette form. 

The Graduate Division will make these materials available to the several 
schools for such use as they devise. Some schools i)ave indicated a desire to 
purcbitse the materials and augment them with specific information about 
their own schools, Others may care to use them in their present form. We 
will make the cassetti's available to colleges that request a representative for 
their Career Day if no one is available to go. \W believe the presentation is 
attractive and will prove quite useful, but that remains to be seen. 

Finally, 1 note an experiment concerning the admission of part-time 
students: Kxcept for a few instances, our efforts to develop with viirious 
organizations cooperative plans for providing graduate level training to 
qualified employees have l)een generally unsuccessful. Typically,, the 
organization has been excitod over such a prospect, citing the possibility 
that a large numl)er of it.*; employees would be potentially interested. But 
then a smaller number of persons would express interest than wa.s 
anticipated. Many of these w'ouldlu* juclgtHlTuiqua! fieu because they had a 
low college grade point av(?rage or because they had not takeii appropriate 
prerequisites. Thus, tin* number of persons finally judged qualified would 
he too small to justify conducting a class. 

In cooperation with the Lockheed Company of Georgia, we are offering 
a program that in development deviates significantly from this pattern.. In 
this case we are offering two courses each. leading to the master's degree, in 
the fields of * industrial management, aerospace engineering and electrical 
engineering. The training coordinator at Lockheed has publicized the 
courses and encouraged all employees who so desired to enroll. To 
encourage participation, the company pays the tuition and fees and classes 
are conducted on the, company premises. 

For our part we have accepted all 162 persons who chose to enroll. .As 
might be expected,' these persons vary widely both in amount of training 
and in quality of prior performance. They include persons who have the 
Ph.D. to p'^rsons witb.no college degree, and in a few cases persons with 
only a high school diploma but with many years of practical experience. 

Thus we have adopted a completely open door policy, wliich is a 
different, if not innovative?, practice for us. As is perhaps the case for miuiy 
of you, we have had a difficult time establishing for appHcants with work 
experience a limit. measured by academic records, below which' 
substantial numbers of persoii.' demonstrate they are unable to make 
satisfactory graduate grades. Perhaps from this experiment we will be able 
to tell if there is indeed any such limit. 
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As of today we note that of 108 stucleiits who enrolled for two ourses 
in this program 209c have drop'ped both courses and 207r have dropped one 
course. Oi 54 persons who registered for only one course 15'/ have 
dropped out. As, would be expected, the drop out rate is related to both 
grade point average and student classification. P^or example, of those 
registering for two courses, the percent who have dronped one or both 
courses is 50% for special undergraduates, 3b^^ for spe iai gradujjtes, and 
33% for graduates. 

It is going to be of considerable interest to see w.uxi the final outcome 
of this experiment will be. 

After reviewing the above remarks, I am concerned that I have said too 
much about recruitment and not enough about i\v admission process per 
se. But, as I previously noted, right now our concerns are centered on the 
desire for more and better matriculants, so that our experimental efforts 
are being given to the recruiting aspect and not to the administrative aspect 
of the admissions process. 



New Challenge To Graduate Schools: The Non-Degree Student 
With Special Standing For Advanced Study 

- Winifred O, Stone 

Since the beginnir.:? of this decade, the sanctity of traditional 
approaches to American undergraduate and graduate education has been 
scrutinized in Jight of the needs am' demands of a changing society. One 
result of this scrutiny is the realization that higiier education need no 
longer be reserved exclusively for those willing to take sabb:^ticarieave for 
academic pursuits. In the report Less Time. More Option's (1971), the 
Carnegie Commissioij^on Higher Education articulated this spirit by 
ceclaring, ''Education should become a part of all of life, not just an 
isoirted part of life.*' The mandate for furthering opportunities for 
'iifelong leahiing" was expanded in The Second Neivrrian Report: National 
Policy and Higher Education. It called for greater opportunities -for 
individuals to return on a recurrent basis to a full range of educational 
progress.'' . , 

It was in this context that, in 1971, the Bowling Green State University. 
Graduate College's non-facilitative stance toward students taking graduate 
courses, who were not enrolled in degree programs was reexamined. The, 
basic policy prior to that time was that non-degree students could take only 
a limited number of courses by specii^ermission. AS'/^r s student had 
reached the specified hmi\ he/she would either have to gn:r admission into 
a degree program or take courses at another institution. The stri. gency of 
such a policy was unworkable for both the students and 'the Univeni-.y. I'he 
reasons for this were twofold: 

(1) Most of the nou<legree students were public school administrators 
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and required post-baocai^ureate credit in excess of the University 
minimums in order to achieve and, maintain professional certifica- 
tion. 

(2) Students who did not choose to gain additional credits a,t another 
institution often elected to make application to a degree program. 
Therefore, graduate department? received numeroUb applications 
from students who had little immediate interest in graduate 
programs. 

Realizing this dilemma, and in keeping with the aforementioned spirit 
of recommendations set forth in educational reports at the time, the 
Graduate Couiicil "approved by common assent the identification of a new 
category of admission: Special Standing for Advanced Study (SSAS), This 
category represents a non-degree status within the. Graduate college and was 
designed for students wishing to pursue personal/professional goals through 
advanced study. Students seeking admission to the Graduate , c^Hege 
through this category are required to sign a statement of understanding 
The statement clarifies the SSAS status and informs students that although 
an unlimited number of courses may be taken under this category, only a 
maximum of twelve hours of graduate credit may be counted in a degree 
program, it also states that SSAS does not automatically evolve -into 
admission to a degree program; acceptance to a degree program is 
contingent upon approval of the specified department and the Graduate 
college. 

Several months after establishment of this categor>\ the Council of 
, Graduate Schools and the Educational Testing, Service issued their report, 
"""^holarship for Society: A Report on Emerging Roles and Responsibilities 
of Graduate Education in America. It was recommended in* the report that 
graduate departments '^should develop non-degree sequences to supplement 
regular degree programs, . . Thus the action of the Graduate college 
which established the SSAS admission status was deemed both institu- 
'.ionally appropriate and of potentially significant benefit to the co'm- 
'wiunity it serves. As a result, the needs of academe and society converged to 
:reate a mutually beneficial policy— an all too infrequent occurrence. 

In .January 1975, two years following establishment of SSAS, a study 
of the category was initiated to assess characteristics of the SSAS 
population and to invite qualified students to seek admissign to degree 
programs. Re^^iJts of the investigation are eOitttamed in the report, A Study 
of Special Stanhir^ for Advanced Study Graduate Students, The report 
produced significant findings following the statistical analysis of data and 
observations produced from returned questionnaires. 



The SSAS Study Profile 
The following dAla profile represents findings relating to the SSAS 
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j^-tudent sub-group enrolled in the Bo>vling Green State University Graduate 
College: 

. 1.2,500 students used the category over a' two year period 
(1973-1975). ■ ' 

2. 700 active students were identified. 

3. 414 active students responded to the questionnaire (64% of the 700 
. active students). 

4. The average age was 36 years old. 

5. Women represented 66% of the respondees. 

6'. Minorities constituted on!y 4% of the'respondees. 

7. 9^% were employed in the field of education. 

8. 69% were employed as teachers and 31% were engaged in 
; administrative positions. ' o • 

9. 22% of the teachers indicated plans to change tlioir field within five 
years. ■ 

10. 72% of those teaching and 72% of those counseling were women. 

11. Men represented 78% of those employed as principal or vice 
principal. 

\. - 

12. No vtf.omen were found employed as superintendent. 

13. Students vere evenly split betAveen those engaged in post-baccalau- 
,}..reate and post-masters level course work. 

14. Ten years represented the average period of time since receipt of 
the baccalaureate degree. 

15. Eight ycfars represented the average period of time since receipt of 
the masters degree. . ^ 

° 16. The SSAS students' overall GPA was 3.69. 

17. The average number of hours completed was nine. 

18. 30% had completed more than twelve hours. 

19. 58% were taking courses for professional advancement. 




20. ll^'r wen* taking' courses for personal onrichmont. 

21. 19' r indicated a desire to work toward a graduate (leja*ee. 

22. 6'V'r expressed interest in receivinj^' proj^ram information, guidance, 
or counseling. " • . 

23. 80*"^ anticipc x\ takinji courses in the SS.\S calo^or\- for less than 
two vears. , 

The results of the study indicated that students are usint: tlK* SSAS 
catt^gory in a manner consistL*nt with its purpose: to provide students with 
an opportunity t(:» pursue personal/professional goals through advanced 
study. The investigation also provided a clearer picture of ^he, character- 
istics and needs of students in this cate^'ory. 

What follows is a discussion of the SSAS admission category as used in 
the Graduate coIUhjc at Bowling Green State University. In addition to 
reporting advantages and prohlems. the presentation will address coordinat- 
ing efforts necessary to meet the needs of special standing for advanced 
study gradifi^e stud< t? IS. .1: .. 

Advimtagcs (^f The SSAS Admi.ssion ('ategor>' 

. As reported above, the ^su^^'y indicated that the majority . of SSAS 
students (95"/^) were professional educators, and their major reason for 
taking courses related to professional • advaJicoment, certification, or 
improved .salary; whereas, only 117c were taking courses for personal 
enrichment. 

It might* be appropriate at this point to ask, "If educators need these 
courses, why don't they apply for admission to a degree program?'' This 
query can he partially answered by noting that one quarter of tho.se using 
the category stated that they had no desire for a higher degree. Thus, it can 
be seen that the ctrtogory is a real advantage to those educators and others 
who, for professional reasons, desire additional course wcrk but do not 
desire an additional Slggree. But what of the other three quarters whc/ 
claimed a de.sire foraJ.iigher degree; why are they using this category? / 

In answering— tflis question, we illuminate ajiother major advantage/of 
SSAS. Much (/i the initial course work taken by these students is offerec/by 
the University's office of graduate and extension programs in educaxiori. 
Classes are held in various local high schools, branch, community, and 
technical colleges. It is noteworthy that many who choose to takeycourses 
under special standing status are not typical graduate students wly) devote 
months ta a formal admission process: 12% of those responding to the 
survey noted that they were unable to complete the regular degree program 
admission procedure in time for a course, and 20% lacked information on 
degree options. These responses indicate that SS.AS facilitates access tQ 
graduate course work. In'a time of declining enrollments, the activities of a 
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far-ri»achinj^ extension proj,Tam coupled with a flexible admission category 
can provide im institution with an increased enrollment and a pool of 
qualified students for admission to regular degree prop-iims. in the fall of 
1975, approximately 15^r of the graduate full-time equivalents at Bowling 
Green State University wen^ c^Mierated through this admission category. 
Such a resource is not easily overlooked. 



Prohlems Encountered With The SSAS A(^mission Category 

While Voltaire's Dr. Pangloss might argiie that we do live in -'the best of 
all possible worlds," graduate deans, department chairmen, registrars, 
admission officers, ajid students know differently; and the problems 
endemic to the SSAS category seem to add weight to the views of those 
who don't share Dr. I'angloss' optimism. 

Traditionalists might tend to perceive the category as a threat to 
academic standards. They, exp* .-ss a concent that students unable to .receive 
regular admission will employ SS.XS as a "back door" approach for gaining 
entrance to degree progriims. What does a department admissions cotii- 
mittee ,say to the beiow-averagt but dauntless student who, having been 
rejected for regular admission several years ago, comes, hat in hand, with 45 
cjX4art.er hours of graduate credit and wants not only entrance to a degree 
program but a degree as well? It was in response to this kind of threat that 
a ceiling of twelve quarter hours transferrable to a degree program was 
stipulated as a condition of special standing status. .A further reassurance to 
alleviate corcern regarding the integrity of degree programs is that of those 
students n.sponding to the survey only 6''{ were unable- to gain regidar 
admission'to graduate school prior to enrolling in SSAS; students misusing 
the category would presumably be a fraction of this percentage-a. small 
and easily monitored group. 

Tiie heirs to the second major problem generated by the SSAS caiegor>\ 
lire registrars, and admission officers. Students entering a graduate extension 
classroom 70 miles' away from the main c'ampus often do so with little 
requisite admission or registration activity. Two years ago, it was not." 
uncommon for the first o/ficial. notice of a student's enrollment in a course 
to appe^ in the form of a final grade, handwritten on the back of a grade 
report sheet and submitted by the instructor (resulting in a few more gi-ay 
hairs for those conceriUKl with academic standards and state subsidies). 

The final major problem generateti by the category' falls on the 
department chairman and -the student. Because the SS.AS 'student is 
off-campus and often unaware of degree program options, and the 
department chairman is equally unaware' of an SSAS student^s needs and 
aspirations,^ there is a real paucity -n academic advising. As was noted 
above, many of the SSA^. population simply lacked information on degree, 
programs.. But more si)Jni:?icant is the finding that of those students 
surveyed, 79% would consider working toward a degree and nearly (yk9r 
spii^ificajly requested some sort of advising or guidance. This coupled with 
the indication that 80^- of the students planned on beiV.g out of the SSAS 
category' within two yeiirs points to two thii.gs: ' . > 
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(1) Specific pro-am advisement is vital. 



(2) The common Conception of lifelong' learners being preoccupied 
with personal growth should be adjusted to accommodate the 
specifically professional orientation of this group (e.g., only 3?r of 
the sample expressed a preference for non-credit courses.— the 
professional motivation for credit wius apparent). . ^ 

KfforlsoTo Improve Services To SSAS Students 

o 

What then can institutions do to meet with the registration/admission 
iind advising exigencies of non ►degree categories such as SSAS? While there 
is probably ng simple prescription applicable to all, gi'aduate institutions, 
existing activities at Bowling Green State University might well provide a 
beneficial model applicable to other institutions contemplating the admin- 
istration of such a non-degree category . i 

Not surprisingly, the fDcus~of,solving admissipn/'registration problems is 
communication.. As alluded to above, student.s taking courses away from 
the main cafnpus have difficulty decoding adniission/regi.«;tration pro- 
cedures without the expertise of bureacratic interpreters. (ln.surance poVtr*yN 
writers and the IRS have no monopoly on translating simple concepts into 
esoteric jargon— many of us have been doing it for years.) So a major part 
of the effort at Bowling Green State University was to unscramble wordings 
and procedures to the point where oven college graduates might understand , 
and follow them. What resulted was the creation of easy -to -un delist aiid 
admission/registration packets which are now hand carried by special/ 
advisors to tiie first class meetings of extension courst^. These advisor^ 
answer questions relating to the admission/registration procedure. Included/ 
in the packets are transcript "order forms" which are ' signed by the 
students authorizing the Office of Graduate and Ext&nsion Prograrris to * 
send for their official transcripts; the .students are later billed for the cost of 
transcripts. For students with special concerns, Extension Rfograms has * 
extended its office hours on the main campus to evenings and iihturdays^an' 
indispensable service for students witii full-time jobs. 

Improved admission/registration services, however. ai><,4K)t enough. 
Program advising is essentiah Toward this end. advisors 'Who facHitate the ^ 
adrvr. Mon/registration process are also responsible for providing program 
advisi!ig. Special degree program pamphlets have been desig»<5d on which 
students can indicate the departments from which they w^puld -iTlhs to 
receive information guidance, and materials. These ^advising activitit»s 
center around 'recruling qualified students into regular degree programs, 
and a special procraure has been established to identify suth .sUidents: 
when applications are received from SSAS students by the OffiJe o^ 
Graduate Admissions, the office sends one copy of the application to the 
appropriate department immediately. Departments are encouraged to 
communicate with and offer advisement to^students. Because most of the 
students using -this category are in the field of education. Extension 
Programs has the pnmary responsibility for monitoring these students.Jt i^ 
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this office which provides the non's share of the services oiillined alcove. In 
addition to these services, the Extension Pro^Tams* stalf periodically 
contaicis 'tb> SSAS; students taking education courses and invites tliem to 
consider malvinf; apphcatioii to a dep-ee piogrmii. This effort is intensif-od 
as students reach the maximum numher of hours trunsferrabie into a dei^ree 
program: It- should he emphasized, however, that it is r.ot the policy of 
Bowhng Green State University Graduate Coile^e lo admit all-Sneciul 
Standing students to degree programs: the purpose of the extensive adVising 
efforts IS to recruit and assist qualified students into regular programs or to 
assist them, in selecting alternative career objectives. 

Under pressure from society, students, and administrative expedients 
non-degree graduate admission categories are becoming increasingly morJ 
appropriate. At Bowling Green State University, a graduate non-degree 
category ^Special Standing for Advanceo Study) has been siiown to meet 
the needs of students and provide the institution * witii additional 
enrollment. Although- there Lire problems inherent .in such a configuration 
mtensuied . advising and assistance in cooperation with an extension 
program can ameliorate these difficulties. 

At Bowling Green State University, the majority of students using the 
SSAS.cati^gory are employed in the field of education. They enroll in 
courses for professional reasons and are desirous of gaining admission to 
degree programs. 

From this report, it seems evident lh;it merely establi^ning a non-degree 
category- is not enough. With the - ■ il)lishment of such a 'category an 
m.stitution must commit itself to a lu-w -.uident population with special 
needs; avoiding thi.s commitment would Uc a disservice to both institutions 
and stiidcnts alike. 
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Graduate Admissjons For Minority Students . 

" . : Mack H. Jones 



Any .serious discussion of ^aduate admission policy, lor minorities or 
wliomever, nuist be prefaced by a discussion of the j^oals giving rise to sucli 
policies for it is only by analyzing the logical relationship between the two 
that one can mi^ke an intelligent assessment of existing policies and 
constructive suggestions for change. With regiird to minorities, such iin 
analysis may reveal that the genenil goals upon which admission standards 
are based mitigate against equitable access by minorities to graduate 
education. If this is the case, to discuss the matter as a question of 
admission policy is to approach the problem tangent ially rather than 
head-on and. In the process, to obscure-rather than chirify the issue at hand. 

The over arching goals upon which admission ^tandurus of American, 
universities are based may be summarized, perhaps a l)il simplisticaliy but 
nonetheless usefully . as follows. To produce a supply of competent 
professionals more or less consistent with labor market projections by 
identifying and enrolling the most' capable individuals. Capability is 
determined largely by the quality of previous training which the individual 
has had rather than by an effort to assess the innate cai:iability of the 
prospective graduate student.' . Admission standards do not take into 
consideration group problems or needs. Nor do they allow for differential 
access to antecedent educational experiences by members of particuUir 
groups. The emphasis is placed upon the individual. The primary concern is 
not the extent to whiclr the gi'aduate experience may enhance the life 
chances of prospective graduate students directly and the larger society 
indirectly, but rather the focus is upon the extent to which the previous 
training of those admitted enhances the image or standing of the graduated 
department. 

Given this orientation; there is a certain amount of dissonnance, if^not 
outright (.:ontradiction. between the general goals of graduate i'lwititutions 
and the particular goals of minority groups. The oppression of minorities in 
the United States politico -economic system is institutionalized and there- 
fore a group rather than an individual problem. The inequital^le distribution 
of Blacks in graduate schools is a group phenomenon which, in my 
estimation, requires a group centered rather than an indivi.dualist ie soiuiion. 

Moreover, contradictions between needs of minority gi'oups and the 
interests of. the larger society upon which admission standards iu*e biLsed are 
accentuat€^d during periods of economic, crisis such as tlie one we iire 
currently experiencing, since graduate education is a crucial economic tool, 
not only for Blacks and other minorities, but for upwardly mobile whites as 
well. .As one economist has pointed out, ^ . - 

Except for the black who* goes to graduate school, the total, 
observed income from the end of schooling until retirement (at age 
65) is maxmiized, beginning with schooling at the eight or ninth 



gracit> level Aflor the tweJftli ^n^ade, further investment in 

edueation among Ijlacks is aceo.npanied by a fall in tolal earnin^^s 
between school aifd retirenu?nt. until the graduate level is reached. ' 

Thus the ^Taduate school expiirience is a crucial factor in determining 
lifetime earnings of Black citizens and correlatively group advancement. 

However, access for Blacks remain severely restricted. A recent study 
asserts that Blacks received less tl^an one percent ' of dqctorates awarded in 
1973 while another showed that only 4,4 percent of total graduate 
enrollment is Black.* And even these figiirt»s n-.ask iho skewed distribution 
of Bla'Jks in terms of areas of concentration. 

While Blacks and other minorities are faced with this acute need to 
increase the number of graduate students, the hirger society is more 
concerned with a'glut of.Ph.D.'s on the market;' and concomitantly there 
. is widespread support for efforts to reduce the supply to projected labor 
market demands. 

Irr light of ihese circumstances, it is not difficult to understand why 
even the few- haltering attempts to increase minority access to graduate 
education have been met with vocaP ouicries of reverse racism. But to 
understand .the logic of these detractors, is not to condone. The fact 
j^emains that di»nial of equal access to post-graduate training reinforces the 
existing disparities in life chances between T^lacks and' whites and that 
present admis^fion policies which perpet'iate these inequities are more or 
less consistent with the general goals of graduate schools. Thus an> changes 
in adn:iissio» policies designf^l to insure equal access of Blu'-ks and \Jther 
minorities to graduate education must be preceded by a serious re-thinking 
of the goals of graduate education. 

Such a re-thinking, at least in my view, must give serious attention to 
the changing role of graduate education in the .American economy and 
culture. Graduate school is no longer the province of a special elite whose 
members because of their prior training aJid e.xperiences.' are uniquely 
prepared to pursue serious study. Graduate schools have joined secondary 
and undergraduate schools as societal structures which regulate entr>^ into 
.the laSor force. The successful completion of graduate work becomes an 
entr>' ticket or a claim on certain scarce values; in many instajices it is not 
so "much what one knows or. can do, but' certification that one has had the 
graduate e.xperience that makes the difference. The economy, of course; 
demands such capricious regulating structures; but if we are not disposed to 
restructuring the economy, we' can at least insure that the impact of its- 
capriciousness is .randomly and not purposively distributed. Graduate 
admission polic>ies should be revised so that a maximum number of citizens 
can have the graduate experience. 

This, of course, would be only the beginning because any self-respec.ting 
graduate department must take steps to insure that its graduates meet 
certain .standai'ds of coippetence. Admission criieria should be designed to 
identify those v^^ho would seem to po.ssess the innate capacity to satisfy 
such standards rather than identifying those wllose prior training has more 
or le.ss specifically equipped them to achieve such standards with minimum 
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difficulty. Failure to restmot lire adntissioii criti^riif in this niaiinor is to 
compound tbo injustices visited upon Blacks and other minorities at the 
secondarv' and undergraduate school levels. In a phra.<e, it i.s to say that the 
sins of your first grade experience »;hall be with ye always and with your 
children and their children ... 

How do we identify thos'e with adequate innate capacities? Honesty 
requires that I say that I do not know. However, I. do know that existing 
admission criteria, GRE and otVier standardized tests- and grade point 
averages, etc. are poor indicators of future performance. Even letters of 
recommendation from undergraduate professors do not seem to be 
especially helpful. Over the last five, to eight * years many letters of 
recommendation about Black students (which I have read) seemed more 
concerned, with the student's level of militaiice oi^ socio-economic status 
than with academic promise. I shall never forget the letter from a Harvard 
professor which began "This is the kind of middle-class black student who 
should be supported.'' 

To begin, 1 would suggest that various standardized tests (at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level) be usee only as diagnostic devices to 
evaluate what the student knows rather than to assess what he or she may 
be able to do. Undergraduate institutions .should adopt open admission 
policies for minorities reinforced by other appropriate reforms which 
would guarantee proportio^nal representation among InconTmg students and 
also reduce the astronomical attrition rate of minorities." Without such 
reforms at the undergraduate level, the question of graduate admissions 
is rr.oot . 

Graduate admission criteria for minorities jhould be based upon 
cumulative interviews, .student academic records, and in depth, as opposed 
to perfunctory, letters of recommendation from undergraduate professors. 
Efforts- should be made to insure that minorities .are. admitted propor- 
tionate to their numbers .in the population. 

Reforms in admi'ssion policies must be accompanied by adjustments in 
other phases of uniyersity life':tncluding financial aid for all those who need 
it, GOunseling, and curricula sp'^th'at the .students admitted will have a 
reasonable chance for success. One of the primary reasons for the high 
attrition rate among the Black students admitted under preferential 
arrangements of the late .sixties and early seventies was the absence of 
systematic coun.seling programs which could help students to anticipate 
problems and develop strategies to obviate them. Instead of such 
counseling, minority students were admitted and either left to sink or swim 
in an environment for which they were not pirepared or shunted aside and 
aJlowed to exist in intellectual Bantustans which* were not considered to be 
part of real university life. The predictable failure of such programs was 
taken by many as evidence that open admi.ssion and other forms of 
compensatory preferential treatment are destined to fail. A more accurate 
assessment would be that open admission policies are destined to fail when 
, they are not accompanied by other structural reforms. 

.Another telling, but sadly neglected factor which mitigates against 
Black .succe.ss in graduate school is the ethnocentric, parochial curricula 
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particularly in eclucalton, luima!iiti(»s. and social sciences. Invm'iahly, Lhose 
curricula arc based upon sets of noruiativc a^^sumpuons whit li j^lorify and 
celebrate the white Anglo-S:i\on Protestant' male experience at the expense 
of others. To rolnte to such curricula, minorities, especially Blacks, :u-e 
required to somehow rir.e above tl-.eir own biographies and enii)ruce a 
symbolic representation of reality which denies the validity— nay the 
reality-rof their own experience. Such, curricula alienate one from, rather 
than immerse one in, ones bein^. Thus proportional representation of 
minorities in c^raduatc ecincation must he accompanied by serjous reforin.s 
designed to reduce the ethnocentric provincialism which now governs 
American education. % 

To niany, these suggestions may appotii* to be.unrcalistic or impracticab 
J cein- anticipate the eirsument that the cost of the' financial aid and 
counseling, progrimis would be. prohibitive. Wouk.^ -uth progtinus be more 
costly than' 'the splice program? Certainly. so,:ial problems which threaten 
social peace ivco more important than celestial expioration. 

.Another response, 1 suspect, would be the aivument that admission of 
minority students in the numbers J' am suggestmg would lower the quality 
of the viu-ious departments. My tjxperience as chairporjon of ai.i inifovative 
doctoral program in political science at Atlanta University, a histoncally 
Black giaduate school suggests otherwise. We are now in the fifth year of 
our efforts which are being financed joihtiy by the Ford Foundation and 
the University. Our admission standai'ds ;uk1 supportive facilities are 
. con'jistent v/itb tiie suggestions made above. 'Two of our .students have 
already completed the doctorate and another 22 have been admitted to 
candidacy. Within another five years we will have produced more Black 
Fh.D.s in political science than any other university in thp country.- And we 
are prepared to match ouV graduates with those of any other institution. 

in .summar\:, intreasing the number of. Blacks and other minorities who 
get into and who graduate from graduate school may not be the herculean 
task we often imagine it to be. The traditionally Black colleges of the South 
have demonstrated for more than a century that individuals who do not 
satisfy certain •'objective" criteria. can be educated. The public record of 
the^ achievements and contributions .of such graduates is sufficient to 
contradict any detractors. Black professional schools such as Meharry and 
Howard schools of medicine have proven the point at that level. ']1ie .same 
thing can be done throughout American graduate education. Revising 
admi.ssion criteria, however, is only the first, step and it is the first step only 
because of its chronological position in the matriculation process.' Changes 
in ad mi'ssion policy must he accompanied by synchronous modifications in • 
6thc?r relevant aspects of university life. 

These changes wouid make the ^ilniversity more egalitarian and less 
provincial. To be sure, they would be expensive, but m* not the peoplji* the 
primary source of wealth? 
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The Master's Degree 



. Moderator: E. Philip Bollier, Tulane University 
Giles T. Brown, California State University, Fullertoii 
Hardy M. Edwards, Jr., University of Georgia 

• E. Philip Bollier 

Good morning. The topic of" this workshop session is **The Master's 
Degree." The. members .pf the panel are Deaji Giles T. Browai, California 
State University at Fullerton; Dean Hardy M. Edwards, Jr., University of 
Georgia; and myself, .Associate Dean E. Philip Bollier, Tulane University. 
Each of us will make brief preliminary remarks about our topic, and then I 
will open the meeting to the floor with the hope that our remarks have 
stimulated you to both question and comment. Our remark*, I emphasize, 
^ are not intended to be exhaustive or exhausting, but simply to sketch out 
some of the problems posed by our topic ^vhich we think important enough 
for further discussion. ' * 

\ workshop, of course, has a single purpose: to define a problem or 
problems and then seek solutions or at least the basis for solutions. Our 
first problem is implicit in the very way our topic is stated in the program: 
The' Master's degree. There are implications in that singular designation 
\N(|iich should give us immediate pause. Can w'e speak intelligibly about the 
Master's degree? We can speak so about the Master of Arts, the Master of 
Science, the Master of . Education, and so on, but. to speak about the 
Master's Degree is to speak about an abstraction which nowhere exists in 
actuality, an abstraction which, nevertheless, has had a profound impact, in 
my opinion, upon, our thinking about particular master's programs. 

What that impact is I personally becarnc acutely aware of this past 
summer. As most of you know, CGS has a little brochure describing the 
Master's Degree. Since the statement was written ten years ago and is now 
out of print, the CGS Executive Committee appointed a committee to 
revise it. Dean Edwards and I are members under the chairmanship of Dean 
Dale R. Comstock, Central Washington' State University. The Executive 
Committee now has our revision in hand and just yesterday approved a 
stylistically revised version of it. 

Like our workshop, . the original brochure was titled simply The 
Master's Degree, but despite its singular title, it discussed, naturally enough, 
master's programs in the plural. Two principal kiads of master's degrees are 
identified: (l)the research and teaching oriented degree— the M.A. and 
M.S. —and the professionally oriented degree— the M.Ed., the M.B.A., and 
the like.. What justified the singular designation. The master's degre^, 
.appl^ently, is the fact that all these degrees are awarded for substantial 
formal post-baccalaureate work in a specific discipline. Well, enough, but as 
our conimittee worked on revision, we discovered another hidden assump- 
tion, although we did not formulate it to ourselves at the time. 

•What is that assumption? It is two-fold: first, that the research master's. 
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ihc M.A.. or ihf .M.S., \s tlic model ilo^ict», ami sch-uikI, ihal a rrstjart-h 
master's pro^^Tam is intemiecl I'or the full-time resiileiu studtMU. in our 
committee revision of the orij^nnal slaiement, we did rei;ogni/e thai 
.professional de'^rees have somewhat different aims, that master's decrees 
now exist v/hieh are r Mther research nor professional, (Master of I.iheral 
Arts, for example), and that part-time studenls and non-resident students 
enrolled in extension or off.<':mi|nis ir;o^rrams iire more and more common. 
Nevertheless; when all is said and done, w*e still adhered to the ideal of the 
master's de^^ree impliriL in the ori^nal document. . . • ' 

Broadly speaking, 'the master's decree indicates that the holder has 
mastered a pro^Tam in a particular field i)eyond the l)accalaureate level 
sufficiently to l)e prepared to use acqi^ired knowled^(> and skill vocationally 
or otherwise without further foniial -tudy. In some fields, it may he a 
prerequisite for further study towmKls.ii more advanced de^'ree. I'nder no 
circumstances,, however, should it he awarded as a consolation for 
unsatisfactory proirri'ss towards a doctc-alde^'nV. N'or should it he awarded, 
simply for the random accunUdation of a certain nuinher of course credits 
after attaining the baccalaureate. Kather, the master's dei^ree should l)e 
awarded ^ only when all requirements in a rationally coherent program 
desi^Mied to assure the master>' of specified kntJwled^'e .aiul skills are 
satisified. 

We did not arrive at this consensus without tlisa^'reements, hul w^e did. 
so, and our bias, if it ean he callcxi that; is evident in our recommendations 
al)out the names for the various kinds of decrees, which 1 take the liberty 
of quoting: 

(1) that the M.A. and the M.S. without further designation should . 
niinie the decree for schoUirly roseaich and subject teach^n^- 
orirfMUed master's pro^^ams; and that the Nhtster of Kducation. 
the Master of Business .\dministration, the Master of Music, ' 
etc^. should niimv the (le<rree for the profe^isionally-orienled 
proMTimis; 

(2) that for master's decrees otherwise titled, the transcri|^» of a 
^'raduate student's record should be consultetl to determine the 
exact nature of the protrrajii represented, wht»re tiu?de^'rec is to 
be a qualification for more advanced work or even for 
employment; " ' .. 

b'}) and that, finally, the number of names used for masUT's de^'rees 
should be h(^ld to an absolute ni in imum . 

Now, since 1 personally believe in what i have t alletl the ideal of the 
master's detrrce, 1 concUufe that the i)asic problem is how we can maintain 
this ideal as a national standiirdi' whether for the M.A. or M.S. or for any 
other kind of master's ..program and, at the same time, accommodate the 
le^iitimate demands for quite new kinds of pro^'rams for quite diffenMit 
kinds of students administered m quite non-traditional ways. 1 say 
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••maintain," hut for many j)r()Iirams the more accurate \v()nl mi^iit hi* 
"revive" or even ••esta!)lish." I i'c^ret to say thai at 'l'iilane evt^n the M..\. 
and the M.S. jiro^^-ams have a non-thesis option tiles*' days, and the 
tra'litioiTTtl re.seareh eoniponent has ht»en eroded hadiy. 

I :uii reminded of Vhithew Arnold's remark. over a eentury a^o in liis 
essa\' ■■'rhe Kiinetion ()f Criticism at the ('resent Time." hi eensiire of his 
Phih.^line eontemporari<'s. .\rnnid said that they tend to want "the ^rand 
name without ilip ^Tand thin^," and he'eited as an i'xample an institution- 
called •■The British ColU'^ie of IIt»allh." which was not British and not a 
(■olle^rj.^ business eslalMishmenl which sold a l)rand of pills reputed t ) 

I'UH' all ills. 'I'ht» master's deiiree is, or at least was. a Ljrand name lor a «irand 
thinu. not as. nvixnd as tne n(M'tor of Philosophy, of course, hut ^^rand 
nevertheless. I fear, and I suspi'ct that many of you fear, that foo oft»Mi the 
t'erm ''mastcM-'s" has l^rcome a su^Mr-coated name for academi*' ph):'el)(js, 
pro^n-ams (if they can f)e callecl^-o^Tanis i of Htile value e.\ce))t for the' 
eiio-ifratification of {\v.^ soi-disdnt student. . 

Wi'll, whi'ther or not' the.M' ohser\-ations .serv** as a key note for our 
(leiihera(i(ms. I now call upon my fellow panelists who also have views of 
their own. « . 



Some .Aspects of The Master's Octree 

(iiles T. lirown 

Althoii^^'h I may seem _ to represent those deans -who come from 
institutions which off(>runly the master's decree, •obviously my comments 
will not necessarily mirror their jud^^ments. Hopefully, those collea«ru»'s. 
who are here will a^Tee with most of the p(jints mentioned. At any event 
they will have the opportunity to speak' for themselves later in the session. 

T'urmoil ami stress seem to he the lot of humans and wy walls have 
provt^l to he no effective harrier against those Philistines who woM 
questiory-and deny resources to graduate programs. l'nclerstandalr)fy, 
criticisTfTs of graduat]^' work have, foeussed principally (>n tjie'doctor's d^ee 
hut thtu5iaster*s degi-ee should a.ssume its full share of the Inirhs. Thf^Um^: 
it is witm /.est and pleasure that I parricipate in thi.-- discussion on the 
current ^^tfite of the master's degree. The t(jpic is hroati and the number of 
ideas which coukrhe mentioned overwhelming. Here are a few,, in no 
partieuhir order. " ^ . • 

Since the master's degree is usually considered the second in the trilog>- 
of linear d(*grees, it has suffered from being neiiher the first nor the last, a 
kind of middleman. .And^a middleman is somt»titnes faceless and uukno\VM. 
Vet students .seek this degree. The most recent figures published hy (^ur' 
own Council indicate that for every pj^rson who was awarded a IMi.D. by 
member inst itutions, there were about six who received the master's. Such ' 
a dramatic difference can only be partially explained by attrition and the. 
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coiisolatioM-prize custom. C'lyarly many sukUmus fiiul lliis ck^i^nn* a 
mt»anin^ful j^oal in itself, not suhsfr\'it>nt to any orcU»r. 

Tliosc* wlio stH.'k it form a varit»(i group. Of tho 1,S00 who ww awarded 
this (U»^(»e by our I'nivcTsity (hiring tht» past-tlinu* years, the average age 
was 33 years with tlie range from 2.2 lo 63. Almost ^ .v. iliirds had earned 
their l)a('ialaureate from some other institiition. Abou. half were women. 
Obviously this student pofiulation does not' represent the traditional view 
of a few years ago tluU graduate students should lie young and unattached 
with 'a motiicurn (jf experi(»n(H>s beyond the halls of leiuning whi>^ould 
bring honor to their alma mater. through a lifetime of activity. 

To somi' extent. th(» master's degree has :suffered, a!l)eit unintention- 
ally, from too close an association with the doctorate. From tbe plethora of 
national st,udies on graduate work, it is obvious that major a tie 'it ion h s 
be en on the IMi.l). Some conelu.^ions reached, tlierefore, have b(*e4i 
inapprcniriate and even orr(jnt>ous when applitnl to the-master's degree. One 
example may suffice. Much has been, made of the so-called "over- 
produi'tio.n" in gradiuite education or the "Ph.D. glut" with th(» resulting' 
fear on tbe part of legislators, trustees, and the public that large nunrin\rs of 
newly-hooded degret* hoUiors are each year flooding the labor market, 
creating iml)alanees in einployment and shattering individual pla.ns, egos,' 
and aspirations. Experience at our University and possil)ly yours does not 
support this assumption. In The California State ;-niversity and Colleges, 
many studentsat the master's degree level, particularly in applied programs,- 
are already ernploy(>d and si'ek the advanced degree in order to enhance 
their opportunitit»s of promotion and,jndeed, in order t-o k(»ep: ,t,heir jobs/ 

Gratliiate education, particularly at state supported uisiitutions, should 
be willing to n»spf>nd to scK'ietal nt*ods when appropriate. A recent jeport 
pn^pared for the California legislaiure indicated that SA million adults in 
California would liki* to continiu* tlieir education but due tQ many reasons, 
mcluding tbe la.:k of opportunity, are not able to do so. Graduate 
education should welcome this concern and take the initiative. "Deliver^' 
systems" shoukr hi) lievised and imprcjVed in which the resources of the 
faculty, library, and laboratories are made available not only during the 
week but during weekends and traditional academic holidays, .Astute 
administration can solvc^' the varit»d and complex problems wHich the 
operation of a university, at unusual times, crcatt*s. Already much has been_ 
done along the.se Jines. Throughout The California Statr University system 
(19 campuses) there are a large number of degree programs which are 
available l)y (»vening-only study. 

On our campus, th(» lumiber {)f years between the award of the 
baccalaureate and the master's degree for the typical student averages eight 
years with a range, from 1 to 37. Obviously many of these students return 
to formal i*ducation after a considerable break, demonstrating to some 
extent that this is an open society which prt)vides for upward .mobility . 
Their reentry into formal education is due to several reasons, including the 
de.^ire to upgrade themselves in their currtMU positions, to prepare for 
promotions and reassignmiMits. to t»nter first careers ai't(>r a delay due to 
such factors as the responsibility of rearing a family, to bt>gin a seconci 
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caroi»r. or merely to enjoy the e>:tliilarat.ion of exploring at the cutting edge 
of knowledge. The need for careful advisement and for the selection of 
suitable prerequisite courses m Vrder , to up-date and ensure proper 
ppeparation for advanced work is e.^tential and cannot be overemphasized. 
To' work with students in this -way Y< exciting ami challenging for which 
ample budgetai-y provisions .should be \nade. 

.Although most of our students attend peu-t-time, they attain their 
degree goal expeditiously. The average tmu» needed has i)een five seme.sters. 
The belief, popular :n some quarters. tVaat graduate students deliberately 
delay completion of their work, is not really accurate. Students, even 
part-time ones, should l)e encouraged to complete their degree within a 
specified time span. ' ' 

Despite some distressing evidence to the contrary, the master's der^ree is 
not merely a fifth year coaipo.sed of disconnected courses strung tpgether 
like freight cars of a train. Quality control can be exercised effectively over 
p^lrt-time and full-time stu-ients as well a.s thcfse whose education has been 
interrupted for a number of years. Graduate schools must insist on proper 
and meaningful culminating experiences at the conclusion of the degree 
program, in addition to the. traditional methods of theses.' projects, and 
com[)rehensive examinations, a now_ series -of field work experience's and 
internships have arisen. ' The.se- nust l)e carefully reviewed to ensure that 
they truly synthesize the theoretical and pragmatic a'sp.ects of the program. 

With regard to en.suring program quality, a vigorous process of program 
review needs to be instituted and maintained. Too often faculties irisist that 
-smalir.ess equals quality." Criteria mu.st be defined. Qualitative program- 
review should lead to demonstrable pj improvement and even, in 
certain cases, to dissolution of sub-standard programs. Ojily in this way can 
the public and- statewide coordinating bodies be assured that campuses are 
behaving responsibly. 

The titles given the many types of master's degrees are undoubtedly 
confusing to the public and possibly even to ourselves. Dividing; lines 
between the liberal arts (generally represented by the M.A.'and M.S.) and 
professional degrees are indistinct and debatable. Y» t knowledge knows no 
boundaries. Those who sponsor the degree .should take note and respond 
boldly. The roles of the^ researcher and technician do cross. And 
professional programs can have a respected component of research despite 
their functional goals. .At the same time, liberal arts programs can and do 
prepare students for certain professions. . 

The rapid expansion of "^knowledge has been one of the conventional 
explanations for the lengthening of the time students remain in formal 
education. Statements have been njadc that the current A. A. degree of the 
community colleges '\Si probal^Iy the equivalent of the high .scJioo! diploma 
of a few years ago. Similarly the attainment of the master's has been 
equated with that of the baccalaureate of a former time. Thik devaluation 
of diplomas and degrees may well have ^occurred. But\ there is a 
counter-trend which can have proCotind implications, for thi\ worth and 
quality of the master's. In certain subjects, students are being iritrDduced to . 
more advanced material r.j-lier. C')llege algebra is being taught in hvj\ 
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schools and the advanced placement programs are operating successfully 
and effectively. Should this trend continue, the level of work which*.should 
be expected at the master's degree level could be markedly raised. This 
might be a welcome development. 

Declining enrollments in the elementar\' and ^'''condary schools exude 
gloom and possibly-, foretell similar experiences for graduate education. But. 
the horizon may not be entirely dreary. Although »n our state it is 
estimated %hal in the l980's the number of 18 to 21 year-olds will drop 
129r, one study, commissioned by the Legislature, expres.sed the thought 
that these decreased numbers will pennit redirection' of existing govern- 
ment resources to sene better the educational needo of adults. Even the 
discussion of the possibility of a redirection of funds is a Ii6peful sign. 

Today, the master's degree exists side by side with its colleagues, the 
baccalaureate and the doctorate. To maintain it. as a viable, desirable, and 
worthy academic experience is a goal challenging the best in us. May those 
institutions, including some with great prestige, that still consider the 
degree merely ir stepping stone to something else reconsider their position 
and the degree's potential and possibilities. > o <^ - 

I have tried to 6e brief to the point of being curson, in order to allow 
maximum time for comn:ents.-from all of us. In summary ant I somewhat 
facetiously, two questions might be asked and answert?d: 

What is the current state of the master's degi'ee? 
In my opinion it is good and improving. 

Great, if w'e but embrace the opportunities present. 
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Tuesdiiy. December 2. 12:45 p.ni.-2;-15 p-m."^' 

Chairman: S. I). Sliirlev Sprn^^, I )iivcrsity of Rocfn^cr 
IVosontation of CJustavo C). Arlt Award jn the Humanities 
Guest Speaker: John p, Millett.. 
Academy for hAhic alio rial iJcivlopiyicnt^ Inc. 

S. I). xShiiioy Sprajijr 

1 ha\'i' a numl^er oT pU»asant duties lo perform today. One is to 
introduce to you my ccjllea^ues on the Hxecutive Committee of CGS. 
iStarting at my far left. Charles Lester of Emory l'niversity;^M/r^aret Vvrxy 
of lh(r University of 'I'enncsst»c; Earle Can field. Drake L'niviiisjty"; Benjami!i 
I led son, Atlanta linivcr.^ity : Joe Gcrl^er, Stephen K. Ausifn State I'niver- 
sity: Sanford Klbertz, liniv^Tsity of California at Berkeley: Boyd Pa^e; 
\Ve!ido)l Brationier. Colorado State University: Donald AVhite, Boston 
College; Chester McKet*. Mississippi ^tate University; Duane Sp ric»sterbaeh\ 
University of Iowa: and Lyle Jont»s. University of North Carolina at Chapel 
liill. ' . ' 

\Vc havi* in the room several ex -chairmen of the C<^uni:il oT- Graduate 
Schools, two of them sitting' on the platform, Charles Lester and Boyd. 
Page. I'hcre an* three othcrs'in the audience: Jacob ■CVjbb. Alvin Proctor, 
and David Deener. . 

it is now my ver\^ pleasant duty to present rh(? Gustavf* C3. .Vrlt .Award 
in the Humanities. Let rne remind you, as I am sure most of you are well 
aware, that the GustaY(*^p. Arlt A»vard in the liun^anities is given to a 
young scholar lea(*h..ig\in CKe Humanities at an American university who 
has earned the doctorate witniii the past five yeai's and has publishi".l a 
book deemed of outsianViing sciiblirly significance. Previous awiirds have 
been made in tlu* fiel.ds oly English, flii^tory, and Linguistics. The selection 
of the person to receive th^ Gustave O.^^Vrlt Awards is by recommendation 
of a committee, .which af^ present has as its Chairman Deaii Herbert 
Weisinger of Stony Brook. Ue^n Phyllis Boher of Bryn Mawr College and 
Deail Alvin Kc^rnan of Princeton are also serving on the committee. ^ 

It is my very great pleasure^ tp announce that this year's recipient of tiff 
Gustave O. Arlt Award is Dr. ^^argherita Frtuikel, .Assistant Professor of 
Italian at New York University. Dr. Frmikel received her Bachelor's degree 
from Brooklyn College in 1968 ai\d her Ph.D. from New York University in 
1973. During her career as a graduate student, she has received numerous 
fellowships and other awards including a Woodrow Wilson Disseraiion 
Fellowship; ^ ' 

Our Fourth Annual Award is being presented to Dr. Frankel in 
recognition of her hook entitled Lc Code Dantcaqiie dam; rOcurrc dc 
Ritnbaud. Dr. F'rankePs work was published in 1975 and has hcv.n desciihed 
as bringing new insights to one of the most extensively .interpreted works of 
all time and providing new evidence of Dante's impact on Rniibauds 
writing. 
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Margherita Frankel 

1 am very happy and proud for . this award, and I want to thank the 
Council, Dr. Page, and the Committee that selected my book. I hope it is a 
well deserved recognition. Thank you. 



Gustave O. Arlt 



The first thing that I wish to say, of course, is to congratulate Dr. 
Frankel from .Uhe bottom of my heart for .the award that she-received 
today. It is^ m'y.^^hope that this will be the beginning of'Tx:areer of 
distinction arid impo^ance in her future. , ' fv^ 

A number of people have said to me in the past tweiUy-fouciiours that 
the award was being given t^ a woman. My reply to, tlijiat in every instance 
was, ''She rtay be.a woman in private life, but she hol(4s'the.true.tiHe in the 
Enghsh language about which both sexes tend, to agree have, no sex 
^ whatever-Dobtor and Professor." * ^\^\-\ 

;,Wien this award was. established, the. Executive febmmittee of the 
Council of Graduate 'Schools very generously conferred" upon me the right 
.tq^^ determine each year the area: the Humanities. iin. whichrthe award 
woyld be given tor the coming year. We began with the -field of History, 
then English, and then Linguistics, and finally for this year'my own field, 
Modem. Languages. For next year, J would like to suggest to the Ex-^cutive 
_ Committee that the area to be so" honored be the field of Philosophy,' the 
4^^1dest and most highly recognized discipline in the^Humanities. 



^ \ . Shirley Spragg 

^ It IS .Tlow my very great pleasure tr> introduce to you Dr. John D. 
Millett, distinguished educator and administrator. Following receipt of his 
Ph.D: at Columbia in the late 1930's and following'Wctrve duty during 
...World War II, he became a member of the faculty of Public Administration 
at Columbia Univers^y, where he taught and did research until 1953. He 
then became Presicl^t.at Miarhi University in Oxford, Ohio, He remained 
there until 1964 when hc.became Chancellor of the Ohio Board of Regents, 
a post he held/ntil 1972. Since 1972 Dr. Millett has been Senlbr Vice 
. President. andiDirector of the Management Division at the Academy for 
.TIducational development in Washington, D.C.-His talk to us today---will be 
on 'Tuture^Economic Growth: The Dilemma of 'Graduate Education." 



Future Economic Growth: 
The Dilemma of Graduate Education 

• ; John D. iMillett 

The oft-quoted aphorism of Clemenceau about war and generals can 
also- be applied to economics and economists. Not being an economist 
myself, but much convinced of the importance of economics, I make bold 
to inquire into the mysteries of this most esoteric of the behavioral 
sciences. I do so for a good reason. Whether or not we like the situation, it 
seems clearly evident to me that the future welfare of. graduate education in 
the United States is circumscribed by considerations of the economic 
benefit to be derived from graduate education and by considerations of the 
economic need for graduate education. 1 think it can be accurately asserted 
that graduate* education has enjoyed a golden age since the end of World 
War, II because of its economic contributions. And 1 think it can be equally 
well said that the future of graduate education is clouded because of 
uncertainties about the future economic contributions of graduate educa- 
tion. 

As'a one-time, if not current, political scientists, I have long been" 
intrigued by the politics of economic decision-making in- both our economy 
and our polity. .\ very substantial part of this decision-making process 
appears to me to be a matter of chance, of the peculiar conjunction of 
circumstance and leadership, of a peculiar mixture of events and actions. In 
large part the economic conditions of the past thirty years in the United 
States seem to me to have just happened; if there was a master plan for 
these events, 1 have never been able to identify it. Perhaps the invisible 

■"hand postulated by -Adam Smith was indeed operative. 

I do not inten*^! to suggest that there was no planning, either in the 
economy, in governments, or in higher education in the post-war years. On 
the contrary, there were many. plans, some of which did eventuate in 
action. But if there was a central purpose in this planning other than the 
objective of economic growth and material prosperity, 1 have been unaware 
of it. - . ' . 

As I look back upon the history of higher education since 11)45, one 
outstanding fact demands my attention. That i^-r is that highei: edtication 
was largely perceived as an important contributing influence for ti'onomic 

V growth and prosperity. Higher education in general, and graduate ediitfation 
in particular," profited from this perception. In the immediate '.^ost-war 
years there was the veterans' bulge in enrollments to accommodate. Then 
there was a continuing concern for federal government sponsorship of 
research needed first for national defense and secondly for space 
exploration. The creation of the National Science Foundation by Act of 
Congress in 1950 was largely the consequence of the remarkable mobiliza- 
tion of national scientific resources by Vannevar Bush during-VV'orld War II, 
reinforced by his equally influential report on research jis an endless 
frontier pubii.shed in 1945. The Russians assisted our national concern with 
defense by their launching of Sputnik in 1957. Do ' not. forget that the 
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major piivi' of k»<:islalion onaclod in 1958 was labellod . tho National 
Defense KdiK-ation Act. ^ 

Ac-company inpi tliis concern for ddVnsu and space exploration was our 
ovonvhclinint: national preoccupation with health. When I look at the 
budgets of our mi'dical school^;, or of our health science centers as the 
Carne^Me Commission more properly desi^niated them. 1 am uncertain 
whether to rejoice or to despair because we are a society of hypochon- 
driacs. But the consequence of our anxieties has been a remarkable 
development in the "knowledge of health science and in the, provision of 
new druus following; upon the discoveries utilized in World War II. We iwc 
still trying to devise" an economical and efficient system of hi^altb cleliven^^ 
for our health science and our health products. ■ ^ 

In reviewing the past thirty years. I see substantial evidence that the 
■contributions of graduate education were hirgcly contributions in the 
biological and ' physiral sciences and in mathematics, including their 
applications in the health sciences, the engineering .sciences, the ap-icultural 
sciences, and the. ii^fonnation si'iences. For e.\ampl(». how remarkable 
indei'd has been the advances in agricultural sciences that have'=made our 
•nation the leading producer of agricultural commodities in the world with 
the smallest proportion of our labor force, under 1 percent, d'evoteci to this 
output. It was upon the foundation of the so-called "hiird sciences" that 
were built major contrihufions' of graduate education to the economic 
welNbeing of our natio.n, contributions that enhanced public appreciation 
and-^ublic support for all higher education in our recent histor\'. 

The other major economic {-ontribution of higher education in the 
post-war yeiirs was that of providing the educated talent for the remarkable 
shifts taking place in the compositi{)n of the .American labor force. While 
contracting agricultural employment . by more tbiui one-half and while 
expanding only mafginally the employmiMit on the nation's production 
lines, am economy in the past thirty years vastly expandeddts employment 
re(|uirements in. the professions, in managerial p{)sts. in financial affairs, and 
in technician jobs. 

It was higher education. including technical education, that was called 
upon to provide this nec-<led educated talent. Graduate education wa.s 
indispensable, both in the direct output of educated talent and in the 
pri»paration of an expanding faculty to provide education fon students. The 
response oT bighVr education to the needs iVf a changing labor market was 
outstanding. It was higher education that helped our socii'ty and our 
economy to. enter its post-industrial era. 

Today these economic circumstances are drastically changed. The 
demand for educated talent has subsided. Now. excei)t for a few specialized 
area.s such as in the liealth professions., we he:ir about surpluses ratherlhan 
shbrtages of educated talent. There iire economists who tell us that our 
lal)or force will confront a saturation of educat.ed talent for the next 
twenty years, if not longer. There is a widespread-assumption that the 
changes in tbi* compcKsition of our labor force have come to an end, that 
replacement of talent rather than an expansion of talent will henceforth be 
the order of the day. With an output of .3o,()00 doctoral degrees a year, we 
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confront an effective labor force demand for perhaps 9,000 or 10,000 
doctoral rtvipients a year. We are told tliat graduate education should be a 
declining enterprise, and \vc are inexperienced in and iinknowledgeable 
about the vicissitudes of contraction. 

The national preoccupation with defense has subsided. Much as ma^iy 
of us in the academic world may have disapproved of the political behavior 
of Fre.sident Ni.\on, if our first concern was our own economic well-b^^ing^ 
we might well have been even more critical of Xi.xon's foreign policy. A 
relaxation of the tensions of tlxe Cold War and the realization that the 
United States could not successfully defend sonie foreign regimes from 
communist in«pirwi agression liav^ served to alter research priorities. 
National needs at home have become more urgent than sophisticated 
weapons systems. Ajjain, adjustments in rese:irch endeavor have been asked 
of our gracluate education. 

Then there is the ver\' uncertainty today whether or not economic 
growth and iiational prosperity are proper policy pbjectives. We are told on 
the one hand tliat there are limits to economic growth. There are fears 
about the adequacy of raw materia) supplies and of energ>- resources. There 
-are fears about our productioii teciinolog>' and output in relation to our 
environment. Can we reduce pollution and -still enjoy economic giovvtn? On 
the other hand, tliere is talk tliat the' United States consumes ^ioo large a 
proportion of the woj^ld's resources, and there is the assertion from time to 
time that our output of goods and. services should be niore-vv4dely-sharud- 
vvith developing nation.^. SwinJenJias recently boasted of the fa^t that its 
international aid expendijtures had readied one percent of its gross national 
product, with an implicJ^tion that as a nation . the Onited States should be 
ashained of its failure to dp likewise. Raw material exporting countries talk 
about trying to emulate the behavior of the international petroleum cartel 
in forcing up the prices we pay for our imports. 

It IS clear, I believe, that tli(» economic future of the United States will 
determine the future of higher education and of graduate education in tiiis 
coiintry. Beyond- this expectation lies a fateful dilemma: can higher 
education in tho next twenty-five years make a contribution to economic 
well-being commensurate with its contribution of the past thirty years: and 
if higher education cannot make such a contribution what claim will it have 
upon the, available economic resources {)f our society^".^ if higher education 
in general, and graduate education in particular, can and does c'on /ibute 
substantially to a public perception of fuiurti economic well-being, higher 
education :ls a social institution will bahigiily valued as an essential social 
utility. If higher t^dtic'ation has no major new contribution to make to the 
future material prosperity of America, then I see little reason to expect 
future material prosperity for higher education. 

The future of the American economy is substantially ' in doubt/ 
Economic growth is imcertain. Inflation is persistent. Unemployment is 
sizeable: poverty remaiiis present. The thesis propounded })y the two 
reports from the Club of Rome and by some economists is that thp United 
States IS approaching -the liniit.s of economic giowth. One limiv. is that of 
energy supply. Anotlier limit is the supply of needed raw materials. A third 
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limit is that of pollution, the degradation of the environment to the point 
where our planet earth can no longer sustain current standards of material 
well-being. • * • 

No one speaks today of any shortage of population; of labor force, or 
even of educated talent. And while some fears are voiced that as an 
economy we are not saving the funds needed for capital investment in new 
sources of energy and in pollution-free production facilities, a shortage of 
capital does not appear at the moment to be a primary limitation t9 future 
economic growth. The future capacity of our technology to resolve 
problems of energy and raw materials and pollution is at stake, or the 
future capacity of our social inventiveness to devise new and satisfactory 
life styles is at stake. Can higher education, can graduate education, address 
these national needs and offer solutions of comparable importance to the 
development of atomic energ>', of micro-wave communication, of health* 
preser\'ing drugs, of space exploration, of information storage and 
computation? 

It has been estimated that "out of ever>' one dollar of Gross, National 
Product, 12 percent is contributed by agriculture, mining, and construc- 
tion; 18 percent is contributed by durable goods manufacturing; 17 percent 
is. contributed by non-durable goods manufacturing;' and . 53 percept is 
contributed by service businesses, including government. Here in output 
terms rather than in labor market employment inputs is convincing 
evidence that the American economy has indeed entered a post-industrial 
phase. It is an amazing circumstance that 53 pe'rcent of all productive 
output in the United States should now be the output of service 
enterprises. This figure indicates clearly the extent to which we Americans 
now consume services rather than' goods: distribution services', financial 
services, transportation services,' utility services, health services, recreation 
and entertainment services, educational services, cultural services, personal 
care services, maintenance services, and governmental services. 

It seems- evident that the economics of a service oriented society have- 
beeuv little examined, and even less understood. With some notable." 
ext-eptions, the service businesses are labor intensive, making only mbdest 
use of machinery and equipment. The cost of the service rendered is in 
large part the cost of personal performance. These costs have tended to rise 
in direct relationship .to the compensation of personnel. Professional 
organization and labor orcanizatiou have tended to maintain the levels of 
compensation as these are increased from time to time. 

. It is tempting at this point to pause to look at the labor intensive 
character of the higher education enterprise. It has been estimated, for 
example, that from 70 to 75 percent of the expenditures of colleges and 
universities are fori)ersonal compensation. About "38 percent of the payroll 
will go to compensation of the instructional and research staff, about 10 
percent to the professional support and administrative staff/and about 25 
percent to the non-professibnal staff. There_ is considerable variation in 
these proportions, of course, depending upon the scope of the residence 
hall operation of a college or university. There is a study by an economist 
prepared, for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education which tells us 



that in the years frbm 1930 to neai'ly 1970 there was no productivity 
increase in higher eclucatibm that in these nearly AO years, .thi> dollar input 
resources in real terms did not decrease per unit of output but tended to 
increase somewhat. If this record is indeed true, then higher education has 
achieved higher co^ts without any corresponding increase in output. Such 
higher costs must be paid for by a redistribution of income or by inflation. 
We need to know much the same kind of data for ali service businesses. 

The importance to graduate education in this record is obvious. 
Graduate education contributed substantially to the transformation of the: 
American economy from an industrial economy to a post-industrial 
economy. .Much of the status and respect given to graduate ^education in the 
past Uiirty years wa5 achieved by this contribution. The question now. is 
what does graduate education have to contribute to the maintenance of this 
post-industrial economy, or to the still further transformation^^^of^ bur 
economy. 1 do not' know what that contribution may be. But I am 
con.vinced that the status and respect accorded to graduate education in the 
lYext twenty -five years will reflect that contribution, if any . 

. It is being widely said today, that the general public has. lost confidence 
in .American private business enterprise. A recent little booklet publi.shed 
by the Conference Board on the future of our mLxed economy gives 
considerable attention to this situation. One pollster attributed this lack of 
confidence in recent years. to three factors: (I) Ralph Nader and his charges 
of a lack of concern on the part of business in product safety; 12) the 
Watergate revelations of illegal and secret contributions by business to thf . 
NLxon campaign of 1972; and (3) the Arab oil boycott of 1973 and the 
sub^quent behavior of American oil companies. Regardless of specific 
attitudes and possible reasons for them, 1 think we may say that the 1970's- 
ar^ witnessing a profound conc^n with the viability of our current 
^tijiicture of-^ocial institutions and their performance. This concern centers 
'especially in issues of economic activity, employment, inflation/ and' 
poverty. I believe there. is a wide.spread anxiety that our economic system** 
and our political systern may not be able to resolve these issues of econmic 
activity, employment, inflation, and poverty to the satisfaction of a 
substantial portion of our populace, 

= As i looil ahead to the next, twenty-five years,. to the year 2000, I see 
considerable evidence that the problems of our. , nation may become 
primarily problems of social and institutional, behavior. How do we 
mobilize social institutions and economic enterprises to meet pur future 
energy requirements? How do we persuade individuals and enterprises to 
reduce their consumption of energy, and will such a reduction lead to 
further unemployment and reduced standards of living for all? How do we 
mobilize social institutions and economic enterprises to discover new 
sources of* raw materials, or new substitutes for raw materials in short 
supply? How do we persuade individuals and enterprises to reduce their 
consumption of raw materials, and wjill such a reduction lead to further 
unemployment and reduced standards of living for all? How do %ve mobilize 
social institutions and^ecoriomic enterprises to curtail the pollution of our 
environment? How do we persuade individuals and enterprises to reduce 
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thoir pollulion practices, and will sr.ch a reduction lead to furthcx. 
uncMiiploymcnt and reduced standards of living for all? 

These are i>>?sentially questions andressecl to the behavioral >ciunces. 
What will our universities have to contrihute in instruction, reseiirdi, and 
public service to the ansv;erinti of these c|uestions? Pfear that the behavioral 
sciences have ver>^ little at the moment to contribute in the way of 
knowhxi^e anil. of models for su^jgesting how various social ^Toi:ipin^s and 
enterprises mi^iu respr,»:-.vl to these cjuestions within the context of a society 
of pluralistic ip::;if uriont: .aiui individual vaku's. 

Let us look even farther ahead. Let us suppose that our resi>areh and 
our available information sugj^est that for the L'nited States 'economic 
^owth is no lonj^er a .sustainable process. Let us Mippose that availal)Ie 
ener^' resourci>s, avilable raw mati-ria)- ri«sources, and essential environ- 
mental standards ilictate a future of zero economic i;rowth for American 
society. Then we are uonfronied with ne^v (juesiions involving social 
institutions and economic enterprise, ilow shall we distribute the income 
from a static output of goods and scnices? How shall. we allocate available 
re.sources of labor, ra\*' materials, energ>\ and capital to the production of a 
restricted output of goods and services? How do we arrange change of 
output within a limited ouiput? How do we motivate people and 
enten>rises to produce ihe m:L\imum output available from limited inputs 
of energ>\ raw materials, and environmental l ontnmination? How does the 
roK> of iiiglier education change, mid thr role of graduate t-ducation ciiange. 
in a society of zero economic growtb? And what kind of political and 
economic organization mu.st.be' established 'i'n order to ensure that 
limitations upon economic growth lu-e ohsen'cd? 

Thest* cjuestions appt^ar to me to .stagger the acadt»mic imagination! as 
indeeil rhi»y must stagger our social imagination, i fully understand a 
reluct^lnce even to ask Uu» ciuestions, let alone to brgin to explore them. 
These ciuestions are frighti»ning in their implications for .American society 
as it has evolvi»d on thi» .Vorth American continent since lb07. 1 can well 
imagine a publiv: outcry of immense proportion to any inquin^ looking to 
the di'velr^ment of institutions appropriate to a society embracing /.ero 
economic growth. .\nd of course I must then ask t2ie oldest question of all 
in philosophicaJ discourse: do ideas influence so^-ia'l institutions anil social 
b(»havior or do social institutions and social behavior produce their own 
rationahty? Only the inti»llect of an AnKjld Toynbee is competent to 
grapple' with that (juesiion. and I for one have found Toynbee's answer 
drawn from historical experuMici* uncertain and equivocal. 

If higher education, and graduate edui atipn, have little to sav about the 
improved functioning of our social institutions and proci»sses, tlTere remains 
yet another possibility. In the mort* conser\aiivi' journals of our day there 
rages a consideraT^le dei)aie about the meaning of ci\ic virtue. Severai^ 
propositions are ...*'ien si't forth. It is said that a democratic socii»ty may be 
expected to produc -* affluence and to maintain civil liberties but is little 
concerned with virtue.' A di»mocracy, .so it is claimed, exists by reason of 
compromise" and mutual self-interest but evidences little if any capacity ta^ 
promote a public good that may<rnin counter to private inieri'St. . And it is 
- .J) 
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sustit'slod ilial if any institution in a froe socitMv shoulil l)e conOvrnod to 
propoinul civic virtuf or public tjo.otl. it should bo higher cducalion. 

Is it. reasonable lo assumt- that higher education could successfully 
assume the burden of t^ducation for civic virtue? if this were to be 
attempted, I am sure it would have to bej^in with the scholarship of 
jjraduate education. Should it be attempted? Can it be done? Both v.ritics 
and defenders of higher education would tend to answer both questions in 
the negative, but for different reasons. The critics argue that higher 
education ha.s.lost any internal capacity to uiidertako education for civic 
virtue. Defender^ argue that higher education is a social- institution to 
expand knowledge and to evaluate social performance critically . but not to 
propogandize a. particular creed. Nor can higher education as a social 
institution seek (o replace other social institutions, especially those 
in^titution^ that decide human conduct. 

As an example of the' problem, let met cite a recent report prepared for 
one of the leading general purpose foundations in the I'nited States that 
correlates civic virtue with education for a no-^rowth economy. Let us 
suppose for a moment that civic virtue vim be equated with a commitment 
to zero eL7.)nomic growth. We are then confrcjnted with two fundamental 
issues. Mow does higher education, or graduate education, convince all 
faculty members that this commitment is indeed the meaning of civic 
virtue? And what does liigber t\lucation then do with the dis.senters? 

For good or ill.' colleges and universities function in iarge part as 
"organized anarchies." to use the phra.se of Cohen and March. Oi^- colleges 
and universities seek to avoid any dogmatic orthodoxy, although there are 
some i-rilics^ who question this assertion insofar as the social scie.nces and 
humanitie.-i are. concerned. Higher education in the United States practice.s 
an individualism of belief, an individikilism of epistemolog>\ So long as our 
current society exists 1 cannot conceive of a change in this situation. Any 
planned endeavor to achit»ve an end of this individualism would signal an 
end to higher ediication as we know it. and an end to n free society . 

If there a rt^ viable alternatives in our society to zero e.cptiomic growtfi. . 
and I for one hope mightily that these alteniatives can.j3e found and 
utilizt»d. then -I cannot imagine any other iiistitutioii except higher 
education that can be expected to contribute more to their exploration and 
discover\-. This exploration is the most urgent task confronting graduate 
instruction, research, a,ndN public service in the Cnited States. And upon the 
quality of this 'exploration rests the fate a? l)oth graduate education and 
higher education. 

Perhaps it is futile to think that the knowledge and development that 
provided u.s with atomic energy, computers, synthetic materials, microwave 
communication, laser beams, and chemotherapy *;an also provide us with 
expanded sources of energy', new raw materials, a protected environment, 
and a set of social institutions competent to their orderly achievement. 1 
know not what higher education; what graduate education, can achieve iii 
tlie next twenty-five years. But 1 do know that graduate education is either 
equal to this chalienge or graduate educat-i-on has little to expect from 
Arnericon ,siu-iety iii the remainder of this century. 
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* S. D. S. Spragg 

A Look Backward and Forward 

As one who has served as a graduate dean for a decade and a 
half— through the golden 1960's and mto the lean 1970's— and who has 
recently attained a new status which provides an opportunity for broader 
vision and greater objectivity (but doesn't guarantee it!)— I am pleased to 
-have this opportunity to make a few comments on some of our past 
problems and some of our present ones. Perhaps sc5Tne morals will emerge; I 
x:an't promise that. First, a backward look— and quite a way back. 

In 1934— forty-one years ago— the Association of American Universities 
held its annual meeting in October at the University of Chicago. The AAU 
was composed aV.that time of 28 of the leading research universities. Its 
annual meetings were aUonded typically by the president and the graduate 
dean of ;the mernber institutions, and the papers and discussions were 
chiefly on matters related to graduate education. You will recall that by 
1934 the, country >ad been for some time in the trough of the *'Great 
Depression" of the 1930's.'"A few of you in this room will remember it at 
first-hand; most of you know sometliing about it at second-hand, as a 
somber chapter in our history- ' . • 

One of the items cn the AAU 1934 program was a symposium entitled 
■ **The Outlook for the Placement of Graduate Students." .Another was a 
paper on **The Training and Utilization of'' Advanced Students of 
Mathematics and Science." Still another paper was on "The Secondary 
School as a Career for the Doctor of Philosophy.*' {One can detect a note 
of worried urgency there M And finaMy at this session was a paper entitled, 
**A Survey of the Economic Condition of the Profession." 

1 should like to make a few comments on some of the materials 
presented in these 1934 papers which may have more than passing interest 
for those of us involved with graduate education in the mid-1970's. 

The session on problems of placing graduates concerned itself mainly 
with the fields of mathematics ant' science. A small survey of fresh Ph.D.s 
^in mathematics sho\/ed that by October 1934 from a quarter to a third had 
not found satisfactor>' employment,. with al^out 10% unemployed. Severe 
unemployment among chemists was also cited. The paper then looked at 
future demands for doctors of philosophy and noted with some pessimism 
tliat not only had college enrollments. been' falling during the early 1930's, 
but that grade and high school enrollments in the cities were declining and 
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prt'dicltul llint collf^t' t'lirollmonts would (vasi* lo y^'ow wiiliiii itMi yciirs. 
{'\'hv fk)U(lt'(l iTVsial \)u\\\) 'I'his paper postul tinMjiU'siion \vlnnh(T wt* 

should limit ihc oulput of dcH'tonUts whilt- si^nificanj. uniMiif^loymtMit 
exists amonii pi'i'StMit dt-^nu* holders. :ind il ^ojichuhHl with about I he same 
posilit)!! lhat many oF us liave worked our wa\' lo in the recent past: 
namely, thai ihu well-qualifit'd siutient should neverifieless he eneoura^'ed 
lo the doelorate. hut from ihe bf^innin^ should bt* ihon-i^ihly and 
.realistically infurmetl alioui emp'(;ymcnt prospecis. 

'I'he paper on diis 1931 pro^Tam which examined the possible 
opportunities for ph^cini: nrw 'Mi.D.s in hi^h school p(.>siti(jns l)e^an by 
pointin*j oui the Sfri:*us declin*' in appointments lu colle^u and university 
positions from the 1920\ in tiv.« early 19;U)*s. a decrease of about of/r 
overall but as hi^h as.^T'V in the land-^ranl ijisi iiutions. The author of the 
paper had attempted lo disctn-er. by a lelter-type survey of hi^ih school 
administrators, what the prospects mi^ht be for Ph.D. holders to ^et -i4^h 
>ehool joiis. and the results were pretty negative, .\mong the comnvents 
received from these potential empl(A"ers: "they'd be misfits." ' "over- 
qualifietl." "woukl insist on beinu called '\loctor'." "wouldn't stay any 
longer than tht^v iiad to." and so forth. Doe?, this have a' familiar rin^i to 
those of you trying to pUiee your IMi.D.^ in two.ye:ij;^-olle|icsV 

The paper sur\-eyint: the economic status of the academic proles^sLon in., 
hatl some ^rim a.spects. it pointed oOt that until U);U salar\- cuts 
amonu faculty were not an important factor. However, by 1931 cuts had 
briMi mode by viiaially all institutions. SaUuy retluctions of 15.:20^ becimn- 
common. Kve .^o. Inwyers xv^Te faring wt)rse ulown 39'; on the average), 
also consuUin'^ er.trjneors ulown 58"n. Since "the cost of livin^i index wiK 
also ticAvn over 20';. thinp- wen^i't fjuite so bad as these fi^^ures by 
then":selv-es would su^^est. - * 

ilowev'er. some faculty salary cuts were s(ner»''. Ihe papep ^ave as an 
cxamp.le Ine l ^niversity of North Dakota: in 19:;i-32 tiie averai^e salary 
there for prol'e.s.^ors was .S3.050: by 1933-34 it had dropped to $1.9M. 

There vv.ls a ray of h^ht. *Ihe survey showed that in 1931. some lOG 
institutions f)lanned to uive raises for ttie following ye;ir. and only Gfi 
planned to make further cuts. 

Finally, this 1931 survey predictetl a ilecreasing demand for college and* 
university teachers, i^oint'n^^ out the populaiion of iln' country was 
predicti'd to cease ^Towing by about 1950. that ' ' 'i school enrcllmfMUs 
were approachint: the saturation point, and that ifjUe^e and university 
enrollments in recent years had been lU'clinin*; n-lative to hi^^h school 
eiirolImeiU. Ii^ 1931. college enrollment wfus estimated to l)e 1.250.000 and 
the author of the paper felt that it woukl be optimistic indeed tc^ predict 
lhat in the-'next 20 to 30 years it Avouki rise aiVjyt' 2.000.000. From then 
on- he saw the demand for c-olle^e teachers shi'ftinu. from t'xpansion to 
purely a refMacement function. 

I have called your attention to these words of our 1931 cclleauues to 
remind us first, that some of our recent pr(j}^lems an* perennial and second, 
how wronji— how amusin^ily wront:~our earnest predictions cr.n be with 
respei't to the supply of and demand for our product. (:.'utu)n is cle:iriy a 
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viruir here: the conridt'til soer should he eyed suspiciou>ly. 

hi tlie late 1930's some of these aeademie prohlems \v(»re alleviated, and 
the end of -jv; de)iression wiis hastened, by the imminence and then llie 
reality of World War H. After that it was a new hall giune -veterans v;ith 
tKlueational support on the G.l. hill, the hahy -boom of the 19'10\, and' 
rising sueial and econoniie expectations— all combined to invalidate th.e best 
predictions of tlv 1930*s. One can only hope and pray that it will not lake 
another holocaust to end the present recessfon: if it dot's it mi^ht he a ver>' 
final ondinji indeed . ^ ■ 

:\s we consider the academic situation in the fall of 1975 and'compare- 
i: with some of the prolilems lliat (UU' colleagues were worrying about in 
that depressed period forty yt»ars a^o, it is -cleiu-- tiiat some of our current 
problems are indetxl [)erennial— I was tempted to say timeles.^— but there are 
others that seem more nearly '.o be peculiar to the present state Of our 
society, ^governmental activities, and our sociaMnaiututions. 

It is true that difficulties in placing our irradcates (especially our Th.D. 
p-aduatesi in appropriate positions are in man\ respects as sev(»re a^s they 
were in the U)30's. We have today wluu we believe to be more 
sophisticated projection and forecasting: techniques (wha'.-h a v still no 
better than the assumptions on which they are based) which predict 
decrea>in^ opportunities for academic employment in the decades aiiead. 
And we to(^ are fac^d^ as were our 1934 colleaijjiies, with problems of 
whetlier should restrict oui' output of doctorates, of how to discover 
and develop johs and cjweers for our ^TatUiutes in addition to the traditional 
ones (and our successes her^- have :;o far not been imp^Tessive ), and Ikjw t(.) 
ada{n our offerini:tVt6 the chan*:in>:.nOeds of soeie;y. 

We too are t'aced. we an- loUi, with the pro>i{n;cts of ^'tabilization and 
e\'t'n <lecresc in the colle^'e an(^i »:rafiuate school population and should plan 
accordinj^ly. But what if tht^ pro^nosticatcjrs are mistaken about future 
collei-e and in*aduat(" sc-hoyTT'nrbllments, as were those in 193-1? Perhaps in 
the years ;iliead we"ma>/see a hu-^^e increase in demand for atlult education 
of a non-trafiitit:>nal^;x<<rt at the post-baccalaureate levcl^ith a si^'nificiint- 
increase in" demand for ^rraduate- work for what mi^Mu.lVvalled "seir-fulfill- 
meni" and i^Mieral purposes, as wtMl as fo; mid-career chani^es, or for 
refresher purposes. Such developments c(nikl ..•haniie miirketliy the picture 
painted by currently favored projections. * 

Some of our problems however seenv to hr more nearly unicjuely a 
function of our pres^;;it s;ate of affairs and of increasini^ in\-olvement b\ " 
government with what we usej^to consider the autonomy of eolle^e and 
university affairs. I shoukl like to comment on a few of lhe>e- otliers coivld 
be e\f>]ori*d if time permitted. 

In the admission and retenti()n of .students, and m the hiriu)^ and 
retentiCHi of facclty, recent le-^islation and the implementinimovemme.ital 
ret;uhitions--,alih(^UKh aimed at eommendahle social izcjaLs— im- p(jsin^ some 
difficult and conflict in tz sitiiatit)ns for college and university administratorji, 
often including srraduattMh\ans. 

Kor f'xample: if a graduate academic department has, say, ten openinj^s 
for new graduate stUfJents for tm* next .fail, the traditional aim of th.e 
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department has been lo-tr\' to recruit and matriculate tKc ten top persons 
.in its applicant pool on*' the basis of merit. This aim is bein^ challenged, 
both within and without, by societal considerations and reinforced by 
equal opportunity regulations. The dilemma can he a difficult one, and the 
situation' is sometimes exacerbated by conflicting signals from the 
regulators. At one time we hoped that the De Fiini'^ case would provide 
some clarification, but the Supreme Court refused to face the substantive 
issue, and we are still without the guidance of a clear legal decision in this 
area. I am not all sanguine that we shall have one in the near future, and 1 
believe that fo; some tinu* we sliall be walking a tightrope, balancing as best 
we can among: the \Tctors of merit and equity and^opiHTrtunity. and the 
evils c i discriij^iination. direct and reverse. 

Similarly, in\he recruitnient of p'^sons for entr>^ into jobs on a fi3culty, 
we are at times faced witli conflicts bt^Suveeh academic goals and stiuidards 
and government rt^ulations; and are iWler a good deal of pressure to 
accept for the university, an industrial \odel of personnel relationships 
which does violence to the'acaderiiic. situntiVi. The industrial mode! would, 
among other things, ask -us to state minimiuii standards for the hi/ir- of, 
say, a new assistarit professor of psychology*, so that any applicant who met 
or exceeded theserstandards would he labelled '•qualified"' and the docision ' 
whether to hire could then be based on other considerations. However, 
most department chairmen and deans are deeply concerned with building as 
strong a department as possible, and will try to hire the ^'best'^ candidate, 
who is typically defined as the one who appeiurs most likely to become a 
^^star'' in his field ten years hence— an out'standing teacher-scholar-re- 
searcher. This traditional .and strong motivation tow:.rd Innkling depart- 
mental e:;cellence may find itself at times in conflict 'with other 
commendable social goals. ' ' ^ ' * • 

1 see no easy solution to this dilemma.' 1 believe that deans and 
department chaimien are going to continue to bt» troubled In* this problem 
in the period ahead, but I also believe that for the integrity or the academic 
enterprise we must rt^iist vigorously attempts to impose' an industrial model 
and its criteria on Our opemtions. 

Differing govenim»-ntal regulations lae imposing not only high costs on 
colleges and universities, but also cheating at times serious conflicts. The, 
Internal Revenue Service's regulations on non-discrimination ask a college 
to keep a file tor three years on each person rejected for -\dmission, a job, 
or a scholarship, complete with reasons for the negative action -or risk 
Iqsipc its tax exempt status. In contrast HEW, in rules developed to 
administc/ the Buckley imiendment; wants these files to Ix' free of 
ju(igm*>:-ntal ^ind other non-fac*ua! entries-ar the risk of losing Federal 
^ants to the institution. In a recently reported e.xample. the President of 
Dartmouth College was quoted as follows: "It happened recently that our 
records were getting audited coincidentally by inspectors i£om both 
agencies |HPJ\i^ IRS) who were giving us completely conflicting signals. ■ 
Yet. when we tried to have them sit dowa together to iron out their 
interagency differences, they refused.** (X.Y Times, \ov..l2« 1975} 

I have ver>-'f?c-ently learned that the IRS is preparing some revisioas of - 
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its regulations in this area, desi^ied to reciucv sonii' of the conflicts luul 
excessive reporting reciuirements. May this worthy aim be reahzedl 

Combattinj^ :uich conflictinfr and excessive demands is going to require 
the concerted and coordinated efforts of orgajiizations such as the ACE. 
'the AAU, the COS. and other groups concerned with higher and graduate 
education. We haven't much chance of being successful individually, so we 
must resist collectively the excessive intrusions by government into the 
carr\Mng out of our proper academic functions. On the other hand, we shall 
have to adjust to being more accoyntable for our decisions and our policies 
than we traditionally have been.. and more responsive to social goals and 
need^. And to reiterate, we must above all resist being forced into the 
Procrustean bed^ of thi» industrial model of an organization— in our relations 
with government, with faculty aiid students, and with the public. ^ 

We are at present in a period which in other ways is testing the 
relationships between faculty (and graduate assistants and fallows) and the 
institutions which employ them. Faculty members have traditionally been 
regarde^d— an^ have regarded themselves— as being in essentially a profes- 
sional relationship with the instituti ^ns which employ them, rather than in' 
the usual employer-employee relationship of industr>-. Prominent among 
such professional, responsibilitie^s are the evaluation of one's peers for 
purposes of promotion and retention, the establishing and revising of 
curriculum antl degree requirements, and judgments regarding apphcmits 
and students. 

The present tendency toward faculty upionizalion is still quite small 
among otir graduate universities. If it s-- > -A -.-^ ^>v, what effects will this 
ha- on faculty members' professional r ■ irMril^i'Vl'ties in carrying out their 
wh-;. u] elation to tbeiv institution, their pc^Ts. their students? If factors 
other tnan individual »r:''rit (such as seniority, union bargaining agreements, 
etc. )l become iricre:^ ;/;.v:y important in determining a faculty member's 
salary, retention, and y^omotion. what price will this exact from his or her 
status as a professional person? If thq workers in the college cafeteria, or 
the graduate teaching assistants, strike against the institution, how does the 
faculty member resolve his professional and his Employee bbligalions? In 
soriie recent instances, the medical staff and house officers of teaching 
hospitals involved in strikes have. been deeply split over their proper roles 
and priorities in such situations. We could be. too. 

Organizations can also be caught up :in this dilemma. Organizations such 
as the .'\.\LTt' have traditionally - regarded '^Wmselves as profesi>ional 
organizations, but have recently entered the field of union activities and 
have offered to serve as bargaining agents for faculty groups. What will be 
'he resulting costs to the professional stature and effectiveness of sjjch 
^70ups? 

I personally do not see a unionization movement making much 
headway among the graduate universities. The ethos of the effective 
teacher-scholax-researcher, and the values he inculcates in his 'graduate 
students are, I am confident, such that he and they will strongly prefer to 
be judged and rewarded on the basis of their .individual merits rather than 
* by categorical^ procedures. But 1 am prepared to be told that my view is 
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arcUaic; anH perhaps fiw vi'iirs from now I'll havi' to i^at ihc^sc words. I 

hoptMU)l. 

" In anotlu^r :irca of prosiMit conrom. will lluM-onirasts in Uu* financing of 
potit-hacc^laureati' 'studt'nts in rliflVrent fiolcis conliniu' as in the pa.sl? 
ProfessiomiJ school stiuliMits (^^^^. in law. mocIicinc>. l>usint\ss) \\iwv 
tradilionaUy hcvn si'lf-supporlin^ (which includes loai.s. family support, 
etc.). Scholarshii'is and fcllowshifis ^and other financial aid have been 
relatively scarce for these stiulents and have ty]iically becMi haseci on 
financial need rather than on merit, hi these fields the assumption has been 
that financial returns ti) the ^raciuates are Id^h and come relatively 
promptly, and ' thus they could be expected to make a si]:nificant 
investment aj^ainst future earnings. 

bv contrast. ^Taduate students t- thv arts and sciences have typically' 
reci'ivcfl som;.* fi>rni i)f financial support, primarily based on merit 
consiiierations. The latidnale has been that, while there are sij^nificant 
reiurns to ^^.ociety frv)'.): ibcir contributions.' the returns to the individual 
entering an academic career an* relatively low. and come slowly. 

But t!:e picture seem> to be chanjzint: on both sichvs. I'rcyfessional schools 
:ire exp.andin^ their opportunities for needy and minoriiv students throujih 
incr:\i.sed amounts of financial aid— fellowshipsr srhoiarships. and sub- 
..sidiztN:i loans. Howwer. they are still based primarily on financial aieed 
rather than bein*^ merit awards. 

On.^he ^Taduate student sitle. the anticipated personal reiurns in an 
ae^Klemic can>er have improved markedly in tlie last tlecatir* or so. During 
this period (acuity salaries have increasetl rapicily relative to many other 
careers. Thus an investment in jxraduate education beciuhe more attractiv(\ 
However, societal subsidies for jrraduate education have been decreasing,' in 
the past few years, due partly to perceived surpluses and projected 
enroilmeiit st^ibthzation. Due at least in part to these .Somewhat confliciin*^ 
contiiderarronTT, horrowinp on the part of t;raduate Students has been 
increasing. The basing: of aid on financial needV at least in part, has also 
been oi'^ the increase, and \yill prolKibly become an even liiore sitrnificant 
factor. 

As a result of the.se factors I ant,icipat? in the period aiie nl some further 
conversence of the professional school and the graduate sch<joI modeis of 
financing post-baccalaureate education, especially with respect to self-.^up- 
poil and borrowing on the part of graduate students. 

Despite the,- stresses and the problems \vhich ' trouble us-- 'm our 
institutions and our .society, I am. to paraphrase Merrill Lyjich, •'bulli.sh'" 
on graduate edncxilion. it continues to render valuable servMces to society, it 
has proven itself to be responsive to .changing social needs, and it has shown 
itself to be adaptable' to -the stresses and constraints put upon it by a 
ciepres.sed f»coriomy and ihe regulations of governmental agenciei;. It is 
tempting to mourn for the vanished years of the 1960s, but I am confident 
that graduate education will not only sur\'ive the strains and threats of the 
mid-lO'vO's but will emerge l)otb leaner and healthier as a re.<ult.of them. 
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President's Report 



-1 J. Boyd Page 

I cionsider it. a very ^eat privilege to have the opportunity to report on 
activities of the Council and your, ntral <)fjiee. It is difficult to keep these 
annijar reports from falling inta'a set. pattern. This year I am going to 
depart from my usual practice and emphasize some different kinds of 
ac»,;vity; i hope this will be of interest and that it will help you arrive, at a 
betif»r picture of what we do. This may involve some risk, since many 
important ongoing activities, such as the Consultation Service or Summer 
Workshop, will appear to.reiceiye little, recognition. The members of the 
Executive Committee, howeveT, have expressed concern that many impor- 
tant -ictivities of the Council may not be visible, particularly to many of 
you who have come fairly recently. into_fherdeanship., 

Before attempting to present what of necessit5' will be only a partial 
list, let me pause, to express my sincere thanks to a hard-working, loyal 
staff. Most of you know Dr. Ryan, who fulfills many varied and important 
funi^tions for the Council, These include editorship of our publications, 
■ managtjment of the Consultation Servii-e, and, of particular interest just 
now, handling of the many logistical Retails required for managing this 
excellent conference. Backing' both of us up very effectively are bur 
efficient secretaries, Mrs. Daniel and Miss Meyer and formerly. Mrs. Corbin, 
who was with us until her retirement in April. 

The Executive Committee is central to all of the activities of the 
Council. This year's Committee has been particularly effective and hard 
^^■'■'Mp fT ^ nr]';M- th^^ nblo l^q^prship of rihm' rman Shirle y Spragg. Our entire 
year's progranv,does, of course, culminate in the awnual mcuLiug. I liope- 
that you will agree that this is an excellent meeting. Our Chairmai>EIect, 
Dean Elierg; -has served a> Chairman of the Program Committee. ^lany of 
you ha\e already commented on the quality and the timeliness of the., 
program he has arranged. The members of the Executive-'Committee are 
devoted to the cause of the betterment of graduate education arnd certainly 
are deserving of your recognition and appreciation.- " - ; • 

You will hear separately reports from sevenil of the committees and 
task forces. The level of activity has been high and much has* been and is 
being accomplished. \. 

Our membership with the election of SahjCU'irnon State University now 
stands at 342. Our, attendance at' this meeting probably will exceed 400, 
— wlaiclv will_j.ion\e_clq«^ Many associations have noted decreases . 

in attendance at national meetingT^''l?ris^"extrei^^ 

member institutions are so widely repre.sented and that our majiy friends 
aj^ associates have chosen to be with us. ' ^ ^ 

VNow let me bring to your attention;Jn a. partial and unordered list,1I 
. few of the activities with which y^Jir Officers and staff are" involved. 
Hopefully, parts of this report may generate some questions in* your minds 
so that you will -bring to our attention ways in which we can be of greater 



assistaniv to you or that you may be of assistance to us in t'urthorinj,'' the 
con( t»ms and activities of the Council. 

Kor at least ten yeiirs. the Council has been wry actively involved in 
tryin^^ to deal with the Treasury and the Internal Kevenire Service to ^et 
more equitable treatment under the tax laws for graduate assistants. We 
have acted with other educational associations. We have con.sulted 
attorneys. We have attempted to work throu^'h individual Senators. We 
have asked for and ree.eived hearinj^s before top admini.strative officials. In 
.short, we have done everythinj^ we have known how to do: and, f-eemin^ly, 
no action came. Kecently. as you know, a ruling was issued. This had been 
promised a* .! antu ipated for .several months. It is not exactly what many 
6f us had wi.shi^l h^r. but it is vastly better than what we had before. 1 do 
not mean in making the.se comments to imply that. the ckirification we have 
obtained has resulted directly from our continuing activities. 

One of tite first things 1 was told when I came to Wa.shington was that 
much could be accomplisht^l if one doesn't worry about who gets the 
credit. 1 think tlj^s is very literally true. If you try to go down the "audit 
trail," if you tr>' to trace where an idea came from or at what point 
appropriate pressure was placed or wl;o finally made the decision, it can't 
be done. So we and representatives of ..other educational associations 
operate in an environment where we plant ideas where we can, we apply 
pressures when we can at the times when it seems" appropriate .with 
wh.itevet- pressure seems approfiriate. and then, quite f-ankly. most often 
we feel that we have been wasting our time. But, somehow and someplace 
in a very involved and cOmt)lex process thing^s do get changed. Sometimes 
the change is in the direction nought. It is almost never completely what 
one individual or association might promote. Furthermore, even when a bill 
has been signed into law, change continues through 'establishment and 
administration of regulations, through appropriations, deferments, rescis- 
sions, and finally even through amendments. It is important to keep these 
practical considerations in mind since they are also applical^le to much- of 
what To L ws. r, 

You lire aware that our office is in the National Center for Higher 
Education. With most of the other associations having interest in higner 
education, some of these associations rt»pre.?'^nt large numbers of colleges 
and universities— others hke CGS representing special though important 
segments of the total higher education community. It is a matter of 
carefully worked out policy Uia.t the presentations that are made to 
'Congressional committees from the higher education community .should, 
for the most part, be presented jointly. This "means that activities of 
individual associations,, particularly an association such as ours, receive very 
Ijttle visif)ility. The decision, however, is a sound one: and there is ample 
evidefHje i hat-this-^ds considerable force to t he recom mendations made. 
Coordination is effected through the Secretariat, an infolT[ral~associaLion of - 
the chief administrative officers ^^-^oY most of the influential higher 
educational associations in Washington. When presentations are made, they 
arc usually pri^sented with the listed endorsements of those associations 
having institutionally l)astKl memberships. The American Council on 



Education is, of course, the parent association. The ACE, as do the other 
institutionally based member associations, maintains a full-time conj^rcs-,^ 
sional liaison representative..4aff. Thus, when you read of a presentatioiv 
being mad^ in the name of t^ive or sbc associations. ver>^ literally the other 
associations, including CGS, have already had their input and do in fact 
endorse these statements. Jt would be unworkable and counterproductive 
to list all of the a.ssociations who agree- or di.sagree with any particular 
statement. If there are differences, the differences iire resolved b,e fore the 
statement is presented. 

La.st year the Executive Committee of the Council drafted n position 
statement relating to Title IX of the Higher Education .Amendm^nt.s. This 
was presented to the Boiird of the Americim Council on Education. It was 
subsequently accepted- with very little change and incorporated into the 
overall position statement of. the American Council on Education, This 
statement, has been re-endorsed and re-emphasized in several subsequent 
presentations. .More recently, in a presentation before iMr. O'llara's 
committee on student aid relating to funding provisions of Title IX, a joint 
.statement was presented for the Association of American Universities and 
the Council of Graduate Schools by President Cor. son of Cornell. In an 
earlier hearing before the same committee, your Council made a direct and 
specific presentation. 

We have piirticipated in several drafting sessions with representatives of 
A.\U and personnel from the Office of Education in preparation of 
modifications on proposed amendments to existing legislation to go into 
effect' when present provisions expire. Jt is much too eai'ly to see what 
impact the.se proposals might have, but the recommendation.s are ii^, and 
the^ will be followed closely. 

The Council was recently represented in an invitational conference on 
the external degree. This conference<ierived from a study-^upj^'rfed by the 
National Science P'oundation at the Center for Research aVict" Development 
in Higher Education, University of California. Berkeley. Most of the 
participants in the conference were primarily concerned wit)i undergrad- 
uate degreesfbut the whole area may be of considerable significance at the 
graduate level, both frorn the standpoint of admissions and as a po.ssible 
new component of formalized graduate education. 

Some of you may remember that we recently asked in a simple letter 
sUr\'oy how many graduate schools have established externa) de^jree 
programs. We had a 95 percent response nite, for which wo thank* you. 
From this we have identified 119 external degree programs now established 
at member institutions of the Council. .Most of thi sehave been (>stablished 
within the last two y^ars. As you might expect, most of these programs are 
in Education. It is evident that there is much Interest and considerable 
activity in this area and that universities are bein^ responsive to pressures 
for expansion of graduate opportunities. Clearly, this represents a develop- 
ment w^hidi will have far-ranging implications for our total graduate 
enterprise. ' " 

The ^Council has participated actively in interassociational meetings 
relating to tran.sfer of credits. New problems are arising with respect to 
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.transfer and standards, particularly as . demands increase for j^reater 
flexibility in ^T-aduate programs. This will continue to he ajj.>tijea of ^Teat 
activity. and concern. 

Vou have heard in an earlier session of maiiy-cTf tiic activities of the 
Council relating to international affairs, so these will not be enumerated 
here beyond indicating' that the Council., is an active participant in the 
Ntitional Liaison Committee on Foreign Student Admissions, of which 
Chairman Spra^'^' is Uie present Chairman. The.President df the Council is.. 
ex-officio Ciiairnian-of the Advisory Committee on Graduate Studies for 
the Institute of International Education. Additionally, your representatives 
have served on the faculties of each of the eight overseas worksho(>s on 
foreipi student adrnissions and coun.sellin^' sponsoretl by the Department of 
State; the ninth is alreacJy scheduled ajul the representatives appoi^nted. 

The Council has, from its establishment, been actively involved in 
activities of the Graduate Record Examination.s Board. As you know, the 
Board has the responsibility for policy direction for the Graduate Record 
Examinations, shiired r*\sponsibility for TGEFKL, aiid conducts a verj' 
active and continuing' pro^n-am of re.s.earch on matters relating to graduate 
education. The Bojird is made up of sixteen members, four designated by 
CGS, four by AGS, with those eight ek'cting eight others. The Presid^ent of 
CGS ...serves as ex-officio member of the Board and of the Executive 
'Committee. You have been informed at this and at previous meetings of 
some of the activities of the Board and the many ways in whicii GRKB iuid ' 
CGS cooperate. The Annual Enrollment Survey and the Dimensions of 
Quality project, both of which will be mentmned later, as well as the 
Graduate Programs and Admissions Manual, allVesult from .active coopera- 
tion and participation by representatives of the Council. 

We serve on the Advisory Board to the National Science Foundation for 
.their statistical studies, the Advisory Board to ACE for its Higher 
Education Panel Surveys,- have participated actively in the planning 
conferences for MEGIS, and serve on the National Atlvisor>' Council for the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems. We have been 
invited to participate in a conference spon.sored by the- National Research 
Council relating to cobrdination of manpower statistics and pfrojections and 
are in the process df forming a new joiat committee with the Council on 
Postsocondary .Vccreditation relating to accreditation of graduate study. 

The Council has been represented for several years on what was' the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experience , of the American 
Council on FJducatlon and more recently has been established on the 
Commission on Educational Credit. 1 am completing my second term as 
Chairman of this Commission but will continue to chair a task force which 
is undertaking a major study on standards for evaluation of non-traditional 
education and on credentialling of newer components of advanced 
education. ^ . ^ 

You will be interested to know that Dean Elberg, your Chairman-Elect, 
has .served this year on the Board of Directors of the .-Vmerican Council on 
Education as the representative of CGS. ' - 

Within the last montlr, we have participated in the first meetinj;^ of the 
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bi-national German and American Commission on Equivalency of Degrees. 
We have also made presentations before the Conference of Executive 
Secretaries of the Fulbright Commissions for Europe. We hold membership 
in the Advisory Committee to the Office for Higher Education of ' the 
Education Commission of the States, and sc^^eral <yf your representatives 
were piirticipants in the panel which dealt with) llle role of states in 
gradtiai'e ed*ucdtton. 

"'Our' office serves increasingly as a ioc;ii point for inquiries about 
graduate education and for interpreting graduate education to the public 
and to our colleagues overseas. This rather sketchy listing has been 
presented not to demonstrate personal involvement, but hopefully to, give' 
some picture of typical activities of your officers and staff. 

Three major ongoing projects, the Dimensions of Quality project,. 
GRADCOST, and tlie expansion of our publicatijjns program, will be 
discussed by others in subsequent reports. ' . 

One final and traditional reference—Dr. Altman and his .staff have' 
completed phase i of this year's Annual GREB-CGS Survey of Graduate * 
Enrollment. This i.s the most complete aiid inost current enfoHment survey 
available. 1 wish to thani< Dr. Altman and his staff for their very fine effort's 
in completing this significant survey every year and thmik you, our member 
institutions, for the magnificent way in which you respond to our reque.sts 
for current' information. As you will see, the response rate, 89 percent, is 
unusually high; and it is because of tliis and he care with which you 
complete the questionnaire that thy survey is so complete, so-reliable, ajid 
so well received. A current report is available for you to pick up at the close 
of this meeting. The complete^, report will also be published in the 
Proceedings of this conference." I will not attempt to summarize the results 
since these will be available to you for your own study; but it is striking 
that enrollment has again increased this year 5.5 percent, with the increase 
for. public institutions being 6.1 percent and private institutions 3.5 
percent. First-time graduate enrollments increased 3.5 percent overall, with 
public institutions showing a 4.4 percent increase as opposed to .7 percent 
for private institutions. The number of applications for gr^adu ate .study 
showed a combined increase over last year of 6.4 percent, with 6.2 percent 
increa.se for public and^7.1 percent for private institutions. These figures are 
striking in compai'ison with the marked differences in first-time enrollments 
between public and private just mentioned. The number of graduate 
assistants (service required) on appointment shov/ed a 4 percent increase 
The number of fellows, 2.3 percent increase. The number of Master^s 
degrees awarded, 3.1 percent increase, and the number of Ph.D. s awarded, 
2.3 percent dycrease. Past irends in the distribution between full-time and 
part-time enrollments has continued, with the .shift toward piurt-timC: 
increasing another percentage point, now .standing at-oS percent. 

We solicit your continuing support and piurticipation in the second, 
section of t'^r* enrollment survey, .which will soon reach your offices. It is 



=^Editor\s Note— The entire survey may be found in the AppcMidix on 
page 201. . • 
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even more important that thes^ be filled out completely. The results are 
widely utilized to indicate current .trends and developments. Your returns 
also serve as the base for additional studies, particularly those made by Dr. 
Khoury for AGS, 

In summa^;, the Countfnl- has had a very' busy year, I believe a very 
productive year. The Executive Committee and your officers havie been 
hard working, but the sumUotal represents great interest and activity on the 
part of many member deans. Our committees and task forces have been 
active, and .the respons^and attendance at this rneeting^ are gratifying 
indeed, , 

I do most sincerely appreciate the opportunity to continue to serve the 
Council, All indications point to a busy and active year aliead. We solicit 
your Qontinuing cooperation and support. With the Summer Workshop 
scheduled for Logan, Utali, and the annual meeting for Denver, Colorado, 
and, under the chairmanship of Dean Elberg with Dean McKee as Program 
Chairman, our general sessions next year promise to be pleasant as. well as 
productive. We look forward with eager anticipation to the year ahead. 
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AFGRAD Report 



Gustave O. Arlt 

I have asked for the privilege of presenting this report of the AFGRAD 
Committee for two reasons. In the first i> ace, while this' committee is de 
jure, the committee of the African-American histitute it is de facto a 
committee of the. Council opGraduate Schools. Its members are nominated 
by the Council of Graduate^Schools and are appointed by theTresidcnt of 
the African-American Institute. In the second place, Tasked for it because 
this program has now entered its fourteenth year (it was begun in 1962). It' 
. has had a tremendous impact in iVfrica and on the cooperating universities; 

The operation of the African Graduate Fellowship Program is a joint.. 
ver>t.ure by three participating members. It includes the governments of 
hventyrsix African countries, AID, and a group of American universities 
Who supply the necessary money for fees and tuition for the students. The 
African go^^ernments piovide the round-trip transportation of the stjiidents. . 
The AID provides for their subsistence while they are in this country. ' 

In the past fourteen years, the number of students from Africa whom 
we have brought over ah,d who have gone through either a Master's degree 
course or a Ph.D. program in this country is just Over one thousand. In spite, 
of the figures that were mentioned, this morning in the session on foreign 
students, we nave quite the opposite kind of figures to present. Of the 
thousand odd students who have taken part in the program, 94 percent 
have satisfactorily completed the degree which they pursued. There are not 
that niany. groups of -.students that have that high a completion rate. In 
addition, of all the students who came over here,, 92 percent have been 
repatriated. There are 8 percent still remaining in this country who have 
not yet finished. Occasionally, a student will askior one reason of^artother.' 
if he can remain in this country or whether he can go to another couiitry.. 
SucH cases are handled individually by the Graduate Deans Advisory 
Committee, by AAI, and by the embassies of the country concerned. Of 
the individuals returned to their native cpuntries, 288 are now employed in 
African universities. Some of the universities have a. percentage of their 
faculty who are former AFGRAD students. 

. I also have a list of the riaiiies of 75 former AFGRAD students and the 
positions thc^y now occupy in their countries outside of universities. For 
example, the first man on the list is the Commissioner of Works and 
Housing in the North Central State of Nigeria, che next one is the Manager 
of the Industrial Vocational Training School in Madasalba, the third is the 
Commissioner of Trade and Industry in the State of Nigeria, the next is the 
ambassador from Kenya to the United States. 

• A few months ago there were some doubts as to the . future of this 
program because AID was at that time revamping its entire operatior. and 
planned to change the AFGRAD program in such a noanner that it would 
not have continued as the program that it was, in that it would no. longer* 
have been subject to the control of its own' graduate schools and the 



solection would have been macio by tbo African ^ovviMimo-lts. \Ve very 
strongly opposod tbis contention, for \vc arc too well nwarc. that selection 
by the African ^Governments would have been based on i)olitics. They would 
have been political appoint. nonts rather than appointW'nts mad" on the 
basis of ability and the need for filiin*; manpower. Last \veok' AID changed 
its course entirely and has j;one back to supporting the program as it -was 
onginally intended to be supported. It has increased not only the budget 
for AFGRAD, but also tlie allowance to the individual students. Thus, we 
can stai-t out the fifteenth year w:ith at ieast the assurance of •• jiumuatiou 
for the next three years. 

I am constantly being asked by graduate cleans iiow do we get aji 
AFGRAD student into our institution. Any of the universities who wi.sh to. 
participate are welcome lo cio so and need- only to make their wi.shes 
known to the African-American Institute in care of the Director of 
Kducation, lionald .Springwater, or to me. 

' I wish to thank all of the universities that have participated for the 
support that they have given us even through the ^Jifficult time wbeii ! * 
many states the state legislatures would not permit'the waiver of tuition 
a.id fees. ..Many of our institutions have succeeded in gathering the 
necessar>^ funds to take care of that financial matter. 1 hope that it will 
continue, and I ho^)e that more of you will want to participate. 



Report of the Publications Committee . ^ 

Jacob K. Cobb 

Mr. Chairman, as President*4^age told you;* the Publications Committee 
has submitted to .the [executive Committee a restatement of the Master\s 
degree standards and a statement of the organization and goyernant^ of 
graduate schools. 'This was the charge we' received at tht beginning of the 
year and it was accomplished. I think credit ought to-be given, h(nv(?ver, 
where credit is 'due. Tne Publicalions Committee consisting of Dean 
Wendell Bragonier, DeaJi Dexter Whitehead, and myself had, as another of 
its charges, the selection of a writing committee to draft the Master'.s 
statement. The Writing Committer con.^isted of Dean Dale Comstock, 
Central Washington l.'niversity, who served as chairman and Dean Philip' 
Bollier of Tulane University and Dean Hardy Edwards of the University of * 
Cieorgia. These three individuals are largely responsible for the fact that we 
are able to provide this statement to the Executive. Committee at this 
meeting. 

.One additional thing that I feel should be mentioned is the statement 
relating to f^raduate work. This statement is in essence the one preparecl by 
form.er Dean John Major and his committee. It reflects almost entirely their 
work. . ' 

In closing, I would mention one gther item-. In all fairness to the^ 
Publications Committee. I must say we decided to operate democratically. I 
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want only to illustrate this democracy. All spelling had to be unanimous. 
■Commas, however, were only Iwo to one. 



Report of the Committee on Biomedical Sciences 

William H. Macmillan 

Ther-Biomedical Sciences Committee held its fourth annual meeting 
yesterday with some very lively discussion. The group realized that there 
will be many, problems to work on for the next several years. The steering 
committee has drafted a position paper entitled The Importance of 
LoW'Enrollment Ph.D. Programs in American Higgler Education, which 
recognizes that the majority of graduate programs in the health science's are 
small in terms of graduate degree irecipients, particularly at the Ph.D. level. 
A draft of this position paper was sent to over one hundred health science 
centers for comment. Wc have received a response rate of about 35 percent, 
which we consider to be very goodr 

^' At the meeting yesterday morning, the participai?ts moved to endorse 
the position paper drafted by the steering committee for transmission to 
the CGS Executive Committee. We hope that the Executive Committee, will 
give very careful consideration to thjj j)osition paper as an official CGS 
statement. The paper will be transmitted to the Executive Committee in 
time for their next meeting. 



. Report of the Task Force on GRADCQST 

David R. Deener 

GRADCOST is a familiar word to at least some of you, but it may not 
be for. others. Permit me to capsulate its history. The Council became 
interested in. the costs and benefits of graduate education back in 1968 and 
embarked on a study co-sponsored by the "National Association of College 
and University Business Officers and funded by NSF. The results of this 
study were published jn the spring.of 1972. The study found a divergence 
of opinion about costs: and benefits. We received many cost estimates and 
found that the estimates varied tremendously, sometimes as much as fifteen 
to one for the same .discipline. Consequently, the Council endorsed a 
continuation of the study known as GRADCOST II by Dean Joe McCartliy 
of the University of Washington and myself. This phase applied two 
different methods of costing Chemistry pro-ams at two universities. I will 
not ii^ntify the universities ■ except to say that one was a large state 
university on the, West coast and the other was a moderate-size private 
university in the deep South. ■ 



By December of 1973 we had proj^ressed to the point where we could 
make so.ne preliminary suKi;^stions as to what might be done to bring some 
order into the chaos of costing. The prelinvnary re.^ults of that time led to 
the submission of a proposal to the National histitjtes of Health for a 
broader study. That proposal was successful and a much larger scale project 
was started. 

Let me give you just a brief report of the findings; the official report 
will be released to you at a later time. We found that at one university the 
cost of educating a Ph.D. in Chemistry, if you use the number of Ph.D.'s 
awarded as a imit, ran over $70,000. while at the other university it was 
over $40,000. The difference in these figureji led us to believe that 
something was wrong. So we asked what does it cost tO provide a yearns 
instruction for a graduate student. By using two different methods, we 
arrived at the figure of $15,000 at one university and $11,000 at the other 
university. Then we tried to cope with the problem of applying the same 
method to both universities. We could not acco'mpli.sh this because of the 
techniques involved and lack of equipment. But. by factoring out one great 
discrepancy in the way that the costs were utilized at one university, the 
figure then became $10,200 at . one university and $10,400 at the other 
university. So what we are doing in the third pha.se of this study is 
expanding the number of programs .in the analysi.s— Biochemistry, Molecu- 
lar. Biology, Mathematics, P.sychology, English, and Economics i'rom the 
Social Sciences in order to get some coniparability among the disciplines. 

We have at present fifteen cooperating institutions. They range all the 
waS^ from large state universities to private schools that offer the Master's 
degree and to some institutions that offer only the Master^s degree. Thus 
farV we have had two sessions with the representatiy^es of the universities 
concerned. There will be a third session' in February, at which time we will 
hope to begin collecting the information necessarv* to proceed with the 
final tabulation of the results. 

The preliminary draft of the various ways in which we propose to look 
at costs will be sent to the institutions in January. We have developed five 
different ways for looking at costing. You niay be interested to know that 
the method used is very much in terms of the costs you might have. 

I do believe that this is the last verbal report we will have to make. If ^ 
yc5u will wait just two months, the next one will be the precious- written 
report. . 

Report of the Task Force on the 
Transfer and Equivalency of Graduate Credit 

David S. Sparks 

Since it has likely been some time since you last saw a list of the . 
members of the task force, let me remind you of their identity. They are: 
Dean Earle Canfield of Drake University, Dean Mary Ann Carroll of Indiana 
State Univerfyty at Terre Haute, Dean Andrew Hein of the University of 
Minnesota, and Provost Robert Johnson of Florida State University, 
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In reporting to this body a year ago, 1 expressed confidence that our 
task force would have a policy statement on graduate credit ready for 
submission to the Executive Committee by last October anc, if approved . 
by that body, available for distribution at these meetings in Atlanta. I 
regret that the statement is not yet ready. Indeed, there liave been times 
during the past year when 1 believed that the issues are so complex and so 
.diverse that a general statement could not be developed. 

I now think differently^; After a spirited meeting of the task force 
yesterday morning, I believe-that we are well on tlie way to a statement- 
suitable 'for .submission to the JCxecutive Committee by mid-summer. We 
now plan one meeting in the late winter to, review the'siatements ciurrently 
under discussion by state and regional organizations of graduate deans and 
to combine the elements of our own draft statement. 

It is evident to all of us that the rapid development of exiernal degree 
progriUTis, credit for experiential learning in both traditional and non- 
traditional settings, and the proposals'for new methods for the validation of 
learning and the storage of tTiat validation in credit banks or siinilar 
repositories call for guidance from the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States. We believe that the task force will he helpful in providing 
that guidance. 

• • 0 

Report of the 
Task Force oh Master's Institutions 

Dale II. Comstock 

Thank you. Dean Spragg. 1 will make my report ver>' brit?f. Two tasks 
for the group that were identified at Phoenix last Decem-ber are nearing 
completion. The first involved the brochure on the Master's degree to be 
reissued by CGS shortly, as President Page and Dean Cobb have indicated. 
Over the summer, various' task force members provided helpful suggestions 
for its revision. The seciDnd involves the development of a final report of a 
survey of Master's highest institutions that many of you. responded to a 
year ago. Some editorial work on the report is still needed and it will 
hopefully bi* transmit.u.d to the Execuuve Committee in the next few 
weeks. The task force met last evening for its second annual meeting and 
identified some topics for further exploration and sti|dy, including the 
evaluation and assessment of non-traditional and external Master's pro- 
grams, our '^concern" for institutions operating graduate programs consid- 
erably beyond their regional areas--and perhaps beyond their capabilities 
(some real "horror*' .stories could he described here and may rapidly replace 
the foreign student examples cited this morning), and the possibility of a 
great portion of the annual meeting being; regularly devoted to the concerns 
of the. Alaster's institutions. If the Executive Committee continues the task 
force, 1 am sure that any of the task force members would welcome 
suggested directions for our activities during the n'^\t year. 
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NEW BUSINESS 



S. D. S. Sprjigg 

Our next item is :mi action item which requires the \'ote of the 
membership. On May 1, 1975, a memorandum was sent to the^mamber 
deans t>n the* proposed constitutional amendment which ^las to do with' 
criteria of membership in CGS. Our by-laws require tji^it this notification be 
sent to the membership in writing ninety days prior to tlie meeting in 
which the amendment is called to vote. The proposed amendment refers to 
that section of our constitution regarding membership. It presently reads, 
'^Applicants must have conferred at least thirty degrees of Master of Arts oj 
Master of Scienc'e or tea Doctor of Pli'iJosophy degrees, or appropriate 
combination.- within the three-year period preceding application?' The 
proposed modification of the constitution was approved by the Executive 
Committee and sent to you for your study. Tlie revised amendment which 
is now proposed for your aclion is as follows: Applicants must have 
conferred at least thirty degrees of Master of Arts or Master of Science 
and/or Professional Master's degrees in at least three professional fields or 
ten Doctor of PhOosophy degrees, or appropriate combination, within the 
three-year^ period preceding application." This comes to you as a 
: recommendation of the Executive Commfttee, but has the force of a 
second in motion which is before you for yoyr discussion and action. Is 
1 there any , discussion of this rr.otiqn? Is there any call for questions? 

.All in favor of adopting this constitutional amendment please say 
Aye." Any opposed? Carried without dissent. 

A statement was sent to you on April 15, 1975, with respect to a 
reviision, actually a rewording of the **Resolution Regarding Fellows, 
• Trainees, and Graduate- Assistants.'* It asked institutions to reply as to 
whether or not they wished to be listed as a signatory of the resolution. 

The CGS office has received. responses from a great many institutions 
that have been virtually unanimously in favor. There are stOl some 
institutions that have not replied, perhaps for reasons best icnown for 
themselves. Obviously, we cannot list the' names of such institutions on the 
statement as signatories without their explicit consent. It is our proposal to 
send a follow-up notice to those institutions who have not responded 
asking if they wish to be listed as signatories on the revised resolution. 

A Proctor . - 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Resolutions, presents thp following 
report and will move adoption. of thi*ee resolutions: 



Resolution 1: . 

The Council wishes to express its gratification to the Dean San ford S. 
Elberg, Chairnjarl-Elect of the Executive Committee, ancj those who 
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assisted him for the liigh quahty and comprehensive scope of the proj,'ram 
prepared for the ' Fifteenth Anniml Meeting of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States. The plenary sessions of the meeting and the 
concurrent workshops with their focus upqn the main issljes and* problems 
of gradual*^ education reflect the. traditional concern of the Council for 
continucrus irnprovement in this most important level of higher education. 
Further, the selection of .speakers and panelists has appropriately reflected 
the broad member-ship of the Council and its close association with others 
who seek the same goals of quality and >iervice. 



ResoUition 2: ' . • ' ' 

The Council wishes to express its appreciation to Dr. J. Boyd J^age for 
his leadership and highly effective efforts as President of the Council. Dr. 
Page's work with the Kxocutivo Committee -and '\yith the* constituent 
members of the Council, as well as hts able direction of the natioi>al office 
in Washington, elicits our continuing appreciation. 

' Further, we ask that Dean Page convey the ;)ppreciatio;i of the Council 
to his staff -for work wril done~to Dr. John W. Ryaii. Assistant to the 
President, and to the secretaries Marguerite Daniel and Judy .\leyer. 

Resolution 3: — 

' ■ ■ ^ J, ^ 

" ' The Council further requests that President Page express our tlianl^s to 
the management ofStouffer's Atlanta hi n' for its hospitality and efficjient 
ser\'ices which have been prcwided to the members of the Council and/lheir 
guests. 

Mr. Chairman. I movt^the adopMon p£4j;^cso resohitions. i 
S. i). S. Spragg 

, .All in favor say "Aye.** Contrary. Carried. 

J will now call, for a report from the Chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, Dean Wendell Brago.nier. Let me remind you chat our by-laws 
require a procedure for the nomination and election of new members of the 
p:xecutive Committee to fill fufi terms and expiring terms and also to elect 
members of *Lhe Nominations Committee, which will function several 
months from tiow. 



W. Bragonier 




In respon.so to the letter sent out by President Page requesting 
nominations, more than, fifty such nominations were received. ^*he. 



Committee consisting of Dr. Benjamin Hudson, Atlanta University, Dean 
Dale Comstock at Central Washington State, Dean J. Knox Jones, Texas 
•Tech, and myself had a fine group from which to choose. We tried to keep 
in mind geographical distribution and the variety oi fields represented In 
selecting the slate that I will now present. 

Mr. Chairman, nominated for three-year terms on the Executive 
Committee are: Dean Rbbert Kruh, Dean of the Graduate School, Kansas 
State University; Dean Michael Pelczar, Jr., Vice President of Graduate 
Studie's and Research, the University of Maryland; ai^d Dean Daniel 
• Zaffarano, Vice President for Res^arcti and Deari of the Graduate School,-. 
Iowa State University^ 

S. DVS.Spragg . ^ 

' _v .- -"^ ■ . / . • * ■ 

~Our bylaws require that there be an opportunity for nominations from 

the floor in addition to the slate proposed by the Nominations Committee. 

Is there a nomination from the floor? If noU 1 will ask that you indicate 

your approval of the^ slate of nominees' for three-year terms -oii the 

Executive Committee. All in favor, please say *'Aye.'' Any oppOiSed? 

Carried. 



* W. Bragonier *• - 

» Nominated to fill one-year terms, which are really a part of unexpired 
full terms are: Dean Robert.M. Johnson, Provost of Graduate Studies and 
Research, Florida State pniversity, and Dean Garl J. Nyman, DeaJi of the' 
Graduate School, Washington State University. 

S. D. S. Spragg • . ' 

Are therc! fioniinations from'th^ floor to add to this slate? If not, all in 
favor of this .slate of ncjniiinees to fill unexpired terms please say *t^yie/' 
iAny. opposed? Carried. Finally, the nominees for the new Nominations 
Committee. / >' 

W. Bragonier 

Our bylaws provide for certain carr>^-over members of the Nominations 
C6mmittee from the Executive Committee each year; but, in addition, 
members are elected by you. We nominate for the 1975 Nominations 
Committee: Dean Ronald Schultz, Dean of the Graduate School, Cleveland 
State University; Dean. Annie W. Neal, Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School, Federal City College in Washington, D.C.; and Dean Carolyn L. 
Ellner, Associate Dean of Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Califor- 
nia. 
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S. D. S. Spragg 

Are there additionaf nominations from the floor for the Nominations 
Committee? If not, all in favor of the slate presented please say **Aye." 
Any opposed? Carried. 

JJuv bylaws require that If a person has filled a full three-yeai term on 
the Executive Committee, he or she may hot be immediately renominated 
liiid elected for the succeeding term. The bylaws ''have been ambiguous 
^bout.the status of a person who has been elected to fill a one-year term or 
a two-year term. In some cases, we have renominated and re-elected such a 
person; The Executive Committee examined this problem rdcently and 
came to the agreement that it would probably be well to treat those 
persons-, ending short terms tlie^ same as those who have completed 
three-year terms. Thus, none of those persons who just fulfilled a brief term 
has been nominated for election to the Executive Committee, 

May I congratulate the people who have been nominated' and elected. I 
am grateful for their willingness to serv^^ CGS in this way; and they, 1 think, 
should be appreciative of the confidence that their colleagues have placed 
in them, \ * ' ■ 

I should like tcT acknowledge my appreciation and the appreciation of 
_the.Executiye Committee for the services of the outgoing members of the 
Executive Committee: Dean Charles Lester, Dean Earle Canfield,-Dean 
Benjc^min Hudson, Dean Lyle Jones, and Dean Wendell Bragonier. 

It is my pleasure now to announce that in accoirdance with procedures 
set forth by our bylaws the election by the Executive Co.nmittee of your 
new Chairman-Elect is Dean J. Chester ..McKfee of Mississippi State 
University. Chester McKee is Vice-President of Research and Dean of the 
Graduate School at Mississippi State University, a man Of many and varied 
talents. In 1969, he directed the Governor's Emergency Council on the 
recovery from hurricane Camille. I feel very confident in having him as the 
Chairman-Elect. - . 

Now it is my very great pleasure io tell That your new Chairman will be 
Dean, Sanford Samuel Elberg, Dean of the Graduate Division at the 
University of California at Berkeley, He has been Dean of th^ Graduate 
Division since 1961, having found time somewhere along the way to serve 
as a Major in the Army of the United States, to be a Gugenheim FellQw, to 
serve as President of the Western Association of Graduate SchooK and to 
be President of the.Association of Graduate Schools. 

Congratulations, and I hand you the symbol of your authority. \ 



S. Elberg ' ' V'' 

Thank you. Dean Spragg. This is a great privilege and I am deeply 
honored. In accordance with the usual procedures of the new Chairman, I 
will announce certain tasks. We will have the summer session for new deans 
at Utah State University in July under the general direction of Dean 
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Eastman Hatch and a committee consisting of Dean Eric Rude of tiie 
University of Wisconsin' and Dean Richard Kendall of the University of 
UtaJi. There will he oth^ as soon as I can get in t »-ich with them, 
WitJi that» I declare the meeting closed. 
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Concurrent Workshops 



Wednesday, December 3. 1975, 9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m: 

CONCERNS FOR MASTER'S PROGR>\MS (1976-1980) - 

Moderator: Dale R. Cofnstock, Central Washington State College 
William Chance, Washington State Council on Postsecondary Education 
James Ballowe, Bradley University 
D hvld G. Biirry, University of Toledo 

Dale R. Comstock. 

Good morning, laiies and pcntlemon. Welcome to the concurrent 
\vork:;hop entitled Concerns fc; Master's Pro^tims (1976-1980). I'm Dale 
Comstock, Dean of the Graduate School and Research at Central 
Washington State College and I will be the moderator for today's session. 

When Dean Elberg Called me to request that I organize this .session on 
tiie topic of your program, he indicatetl that I was free to arrange panelists 
as 1 wished, but asked that I try to locatea-little •Meavener" in the mL\ for 
us. 1 hope that I have done so and that we can have a lively and provocative 
session this morning. 

AH too often our efforts display an obsessive preoccupation with 
whatever is currently fashionable. , Planning and budgeting, the systems 
approacii, and counting everything that can be. counted. The portion of 
higher education budgets spent on counting may be- in absurd proportion to- 
its usefulness and may be drastically limiting our t»xploration of new 
progi'ams and new approaches, and our capacity to bring ab<^*4t rjot-ded 
change in' the years aliead. Too much of our work as izradu.^e cleans and 
other academic administrators suffers from the so-calhxl "beagle fJlacy" 
noted by Harold En arson recently^ If you have ever walked through the 
woods with a beagle, you know the delightful experience 1 relate. The 
beagle has a superb nose and follows the scent of the tjrail with total 
absorption. But the beagle has poor eyesight and seldom looi;.-^ up to see the 
**unbit staring at him in amusement. 

Our plan of action today js to have our three panelists first prt».si»nt their 
prepared papers and then have a period of dialogue and di.scu.ssion with you 
in the remaining time alloted to us. 

Oar panelists will speak in tin* order of your program. I would like to 
introduce you to each of them at the lieginning. 

First, Dr. William Chance is Deputy Coordinator for Planning of 
Washington's Council on Postsecondar\' Education, lie look his Ph.D. in 
-political science at Ohio State and is well known out our way as the 
principal author of the infamous yellow book on a plan for higher 
education in Washington through 1982. The title of his paper is *\\ View of 
Master's Programs in Institutions -.Vithout the Doctorate" oY 'Wnd What 
Would You Like to See on Television, Mr. Puhiic?** 
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Our second panelist is Dr. James Ballowe/Dean of the Graduate School 
. at Bradley University. He received his Ph.D. at Iliinois in English, and his 
interest is in American cultural criticism. He is also a poet. The title of his 
paper is ''Toward a Distinctive Master's Education." - 

Our last panelist is Dr. David Barr\% Dean of the Graduate School at the 
University of Toledo. He took his doctorate in zoology at Iowa. In spite of 
this, he is a humanist having I:eld the rank of professor of humanities and 
was formerly chairman of a state commission on the humanities. The title 
of his tcilk will be "Tht\ Master's Degree 1975: New Problems and New 
. Needs." 



A View of Master's Programs in Institutions Without the Doctorate 

William Chance 

I will try to mnke the mObt of this opportunity to discuss some of my 
views of graduate education, especially the master's degree, and even more 
especially, the master's degree :n institutions without the doctorate. 

.\ly purpose hero this morning is to provide a non-academr*c's opinion, 
an opinion as one who is not a graduate dean— one who is, in fact, a 
'non-graduate dean.' My views on the subject of master's *^degrees were^ 
formed mainly during the course *of my tenure with a state coordinating' 
board, and particularly during the review of substantial numbers of 
graduate programs, both new and existing. Prior to this position, my major 
concerns with the master's degree centered on whether one spelled the 
word with or without an apostrophe . . . {'.m ill not sure, but my thoughts 
have since transcended this initial stumbling block, 

The comments 1 wish to make involve: 

a. The importance of current efforts to stem the proliferation of 
doctoral-granting institutions; 

b. The effects of these efforts. on master's-granting institutions, many 
of which arc in a transitory .stage in their evolution to doctoral- 
granting status; 

c. An important role these institutions can assume'in this context; 

d. Some things that statewide agencies can do to assist. 

First, though, I want to talk a little about the master's degree generally. 

Criticisms of the master's degree abound. .My favorite quotation is that 
of Gustave Arlt writing in 1970 'as president of the CGS. Dr. Arlt observed 
that master's degrees were uncertain in their guarantees, ambiguous in their 
aims, and uneven in their rigor, in the following terms: 
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In brutal fact, the master's degree means so- many different things in 
so many universities and colleges unci even in so many departments 
within the same university that no one can possibly know the 
meaning and' value of a particular degree. In some institutions it 
really represents a self-contained substantial course of study with a 
clear and stated objective. In some it is regarded as the necessary 
prerequisite to advancement to candidacy for the doctorate. In 
others it' means exactly the opposite; namely, that the student has 
failed the qualifying examinations for the doctorate and is gently 
eased out with the master's degree in hanci ... in failure. ... In too 
many others it is nothing more than an award for patience and 
persistency in sitting out thirty-sb; hours of • additional under- 
graduate courses. 

Dr. Arlt's assessment remains pertinent today. Some circumstances 
which may apply onywhere include: 

First, master's degrees in* both the regional and comprehensive 
universities continue to rely upon, or at least include, a high proportion of 
.undergraduate course work. 

-iin the interest of brevity let n::e define the term "regional university" 
to apply to any institution offering graduate programs through the 
master's, but not offering the doctoiate' and the term "comprehensive 
university" to apply to any institution offering the doctorate. ) 

In my state (Washington ). the master's programs in the public regional 
universities generate, on average, 58 percent graduate-level credit hdiirs, and 
42 percent undergraduate-level credit hours. The range is from a low of 43 
percent graduate-level work in one institution, to a high of" 71 perceht in 
another. By comparison, the comprehensive universities' average, is 73 
percent graduate-level credit hours in master's programs (a low of 67 
percent; a high of 74 percent 1. 

Although course-numbering is somewhat arbitrar\\ it seems incontro- 
vertible that in both segments master's programs ipvolve an appreciable 
proportion of undergraduate course work. ' ' ■ 

Second, \\\so in my State,= and 1 suspect in others, on a unit-cost basis, 
graduate education is slightly more expensive in the regional universities 
than in the comprehensive, institutions. This is in some measure a function 
of scale, and it stems from the comparatively low enrollments in some of 
the master's programs of the regional institutions. The average regional 
unviersity master's program entails an FT PI cost of S3, 033; master's 
programs in the comprehensive universities reflect an average cost of 
S2,977 per FTE. 

Comparative figures between segments are not entirely reliable because 
of the differing requirements of master's programs offered between and 
iUT;ong them. Some master's programs mi the comprehi^nsive universiiics 
require at least three years tc^ completion. .A master's program in a regional 
university may require one year to complete; a professional master's 
program in the same institution may require two years to completion. Such 



differences must bo taktMi into convidoralion when detoniiinin^' the costs^of 
-master's programs. 

Third, eomproliensive universities in iny state continue to develop plans 
calling for each department enj^aged in graduate education to acquire the 
resources to support the offering of a doctoral program to justify Its 
continued involvement in graduate work. 

This goal operates regardless of whether tlie doctoral dogive is a 
pertinent credentiat for practitioners, hi many fields, we know, the master s 
degree is considered the appropriate highest professional degree. Master^s 
programs in public administration, social work, nursing, and architecture, 
are examples of this. The adv<'m of Ph.D. programs in sucii p.rofessionai 
fields can create ami)iguity with regard Mo mobster's degrees previously 
accepted as th- profe.ssu^nal credential. Moreover, a^ the pool of doctor;:!- 
holders in thi4>e fields increases, and Ph.D.'s begin moving into position as 
practitioners, as opposed to teaching ard institutional research, the effect' 
can be to infiate the required qualifications for these professioral positions. " 
stimuiUting a fal.se demand for 'more doctorates, and^by extension, more 
doctoral progriuns. and by" further extension, more doctbral-grinting 
institutions. : - 

Fourth, in spite of firm proscriptions against the multiplication of 
doctoral-granting institutions, faculty in many regional univef^m4c\^" con- 
tinue to aspire to the offering of the doctorate" This desire may belj^i^or ^ 
covert., but it is persisttMit: moreover, it is an i.ssue both complicated by and^ 
complicating of the issue of an appropriate rese:u-ch role for 'tht»sc 
institutions. 

Fifth, we" are almost leianing to live with the chronic problem of decree 
t:tle proliferation. The CCiS guidelines nvognize two basic types of master's 
degrees: the Master of Arts .Science (the "academic" master's degrees) and 
the Master of (professional field), or the "professional" master's degrees. 
The former type, which has the objective of prepanntion for scholarly 
activities and , research (and • which tKiditionally fed into tire doctorate) 
comprises about 56 percent of the master's degrees awarded nationally. The. 
latter type, the profe.ssion?il degree, is' usually aimed at preparation foi a 
career in professional practice and is applied in nature. This lattc-r type 
comprises the bulk oT the degree titles in the countr\-. Estimates of the 
nunxber of distinct tit^s rangf from about 150, upward to al)out 800. 
. Whatever other lAit I may make at this meeting. I feel it important 
that this number be^htrolled. There is a seductive but insidious attraction 
to tailor-made titles which, if pressed to its illogical limit, would spawn a 
distinct degree title for each degree recipient. If the purpose of titles is to 
communicate^' something of a person's qualifications, the end effect of title 
proliferation Ts the same as title elimination.' Degree title> must be rendered 
effective by controlling their numbers. ' " " 

Whether tbe recommendations of the C'arn»'uie Commission (reducing 
the numl)er "to aboui seventeen) or some other schemt* is applied, this 
should be done. In my state the coordinating board has called for a review 
of the question by the graduate deans, acting as a body., with the goal of a 
parsimonious nomenclature. The .success of such state-level efforts will be 
enhanced if they hav<' the support of COS. 
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All of these eircurnstances, and others not mentioned, have iniplications 
for graduate programs in regional universities. But there is one matter in 
particular that most directly contributed to current anxieties in :their 
master's programs-~this is. the generaliy-accfpted need for limitations on the 
developmk^nt of additional doctoral-grunting (comprehensive university) 
institutions. 

In 1970 Lyman Glenny iitated that 50 institutions in the country 
produce 90 percent c?f all the doctorates, and the remaining lO percent are 
prpduced by an additional 190 institutions. On this basis one might 
conclude that all 190 of the other universities should close out their 
programs, thus saving a great deal of money and simultaiieously reducing 
doctorate production by 10 percent. ' 

Glehny also obserwd that programs which have not met optimum 
enrollments before 197-1 or 1975 will probably be unable to reach desirable 
levels thereafter and should he considered for elimination. 

Lew Mayhew nott»crthat as a general principle it can be argued that 
only about 200 uistitutions in thv country* iiave the traditions and 
attributes for major efforts in graduate education. For the rest of the?'2,800 
institutions in the country, graduate education should be approved rarely 
aiid only after full examination of their ability to maintain appropriate 
programs. 

Mayhew was speaking of graduate educatian generally: Tiie effect is 
multiplied if we limit the issue to doctoral-level programs. Glenny 's 
statement of priorities is also significiuit. lie argued that it is necessary to 
reduce the number of public institutions which offer the doctorate to one 
or two per state. 

In my opinion there is no longer room to question the need to control 
the development of additional doctoral-granting institutions. If anything, 
the arguments for restricting* doctoral sprawl have grown even more 
compelling in recent years. And we should empliasize tiiat tiiis is not a 
short-range condition I But beyond that,' //tc prublctn is the lack of 
concomitant statements on the effects of such controls, on institutions 
ichoscyolc in graduate education will be thus limited to the offering of the 
tnaster's: institutions whose traditional asinraiipns will he checfcOd. There 
has been little discussion of distincj graduate rolt^ for the regional 
university, and this brings me to the nucleus of ti»is report. 

To understand the problem, it is important to examine briefly the 
evolutionary paths that the public regkinal universities have followed. Their 
developmental progress, from normal school, to teacher's college, to state 
cbhege, to their present status as multi-purpose regionaP institution has 
been .oriented to their ultimatt* ascension lo the sUUus of comprehensive 
doctord-granting university. (I recogni/e that this genealog\* is not directly 
applirahle lu regional universities in t!ie private sector, altliough for many, 
their initial incursions into graduate education were in teacher training, and 
\ suspect that many which moved on to more comprehensive programs 
aspired to the doctorate, scuttling these- aspirations only when the costs of 
such programs proved intolerable.) In any case, the vestiges of this 
ev'olutioii ar^ reflected in my State, even totlay. r|y the fact that the public 
regional universities* graduate programs (using t\ie C'G.S distinctions) are- 
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about 86 percent academic, and 14 percent professiona( (applied). The 
pattern in the priyate insiitutions is notably different; there the distribution 
is 44 percent academic and 56 percent professional. ' • 

J suggest thai by dint of circumstance, and by tliis I mean a more 
direct, and therefore C9mpelling, imperative to monitor costs and adjust 
programs to the jnarket, the "private colleges and universities adopted 
changes in direction earlier than their public counterparts, many of which 
have yet to do this. I believe this difference is significant. 

From the perspective of Enrollments, although the master's programs in 
the public institutions are heavily oriented to the academic, degree 
conferrals (a function of enrollments) arc only 26 percent in the academic 
programs, 74 percent in the professional. A similar patteni applies in the 
private institutions, although in these schools, of course, the distribution of 
program types is more nearly congruent with the degree conferral 
distribution. In this sector, where the program types are 44 percent 
academic and 56 percent professional, the degree-conferral distribution is 
86 percent professional and 14 percent academic. 

Prior to the limitations on the expansion of doctoral-graiiting institu- 
' lions it may haye made more sense to emphasize acadtv?i/c master's degree 
programs than it does at the present. In the public regional universities such 
programs would form the base for the doctoral programs that would signify 
the debu^ of these institutions as comprehensive universities. With the 
curtailment of 'this evolutionary process, -a continuation of such an 
.emphasises, I believe, no longer justified. ' 

In my state last year, master's degree conferrals totaled 3,616, or 11 
percent of all ih^ degrees, of all levels, awarded. This number is up, as it has 
been during each of the recent years. 

State-supported institutions have continually accounted for the bulk of 
the master's degree conferrals, but this proportion is decliniirg, as private 
colleges and universilies ex^pand their . activities at the gracTuafe level, hi 
1971-72, public institutions accounteci for 81 percent of the master^s 
bestowed; by 1974-75, this figiure had dropped to 74 percent. 

Perhaps most striking, the compreh?nsive universities have traditionally 
accounted for the bulk of master's degree conferrals, currently 57 percent, 
as well as, of course, the preponderance of those awarded in the public 
sector. The regional universities, private and pub'ric, account for about 43 
percent of the conferrals, and the public regional universities, in my state, 
for about 17 percent of the total. • 

These patterns support. two observaticns. First, the master's degree is a . 
credential in demand and there is liiile evidence that interest in it is waning.^ 
Second, rriost of the T?ia.^ter\<i degrea; that are conferred are awarded by 
institutions whose highest degree is the doctorate: This second point has 
continuing significance for regional universities whose graduate programs 
by nature are oriented to direct competition with' those of the doctoral- 
granting institutions. 

At this point I need to siate that I am supportive of a graduate 
educational role for the regional universities. But I belie\-e"^that some 
important new perspectives are- necessary if an effective graduate educa- 
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tionaJ role, especially for the public regional universities, is to be continued. 
I feel, that a basic change is gtiint: to have to o^'cur in the way that the 
master's degree is viewed. 

Until recent yeiars the degree was considered as a necessary step to the 
achieverr.e'it of the" doctorate. L believe this should change. I believe the 
regional university should view the master's degree instead as a logical 
extension of undergraduate education, that it should put more emphasis on 
applied master's programs preparing persons for professional c;ireer entry 
and practice, and less emphasis on the traditional research-oriented 
academic master's program. 

The implications include greater acceptance of the presence of 
undergraduate-level student., credit hours in degree programs, and supple- 
mentary courses aimed, often, at the part-time employed student taking 
in.^itruction in the evenhigs, in off-canipu.s locations {and here we are going 
to have to reconsider accreditation requirements for some programs). 
Greater use of practice and the utilization of practicing professionals in the 
in.stniction process are also likely changes. Academic advising may assume a 
different form^ with less emphasis on preparation for entrance to a 
'prestigious graduate school's doctoral program 'and more emphasis on 
cooperative education^ internship arirangements, and career counseling. 
Such a redirection at the graduate level will have a clear effect on 
undergraduate programs, with larger numbers of students entering those 
particjjiar programs preliminary to the professional master's programs 
offered. 

What, I am. suggesting is that the regional universities break the shaky 
nexus they have with the comprehensive universities. Presently, they see 
their students transferring into doctoral programs upon completion of the 
maste/'s. The data, however, do not substantiate this view. Students 
transferring from regional to comprehensive univer;>ities tend to do so upon 
completion of the baccalaureate. This is the point, at the baccalaureate, the 
uniA^ersities prefer to take them, and this is the point at which they do. .A 
regional university graduate program that focuses upon the function of 
preparing students for subsequent doctoral worlTis probably out of sync. ^ 

O'jservations such as these force a re-examinat. -n .of the regional 
university graduate role. One I believe is appropriate is one in which the 
emphasis is shifted back from a doctoral-levp). research-directe.! role to a 
master's-levei teaching-institution orientation. 

Several years ago the Carnegie Commission, concerned with the overall 
problem of increase in numbers at doctoral institutions, and the .shift in the 
state colleges (or public regional universities) from teaching-oriented to 
research-centered comprehensive institutions, recommended the develop- 
ment of the DA degree as a doctoral program to prepare people for careers 
in these m^titiitions. The logic of the Carnegie Comnp. .^ioii's recommenda- 
tion followed froin a premise that the cause of the rvolutionar>' path the 
regional institutions were pursuing was a functiori of the education of their 
faculty, who had been trained in research-oriented Ph.D. programs, in 
research-oriented universities. The Commission reasoned that a teaching- 
oriented doctorate for pi'isons in state (and community) colleges would 
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rostore lliese instilulidns to lluMr priyiiial and dosirahlo teacjiin^-ciMitered 
roll'. 

Oiu' can ar^ui' ViTli thi' logic of tlu? Cummission. 1 don't bi'lievo, for 
example, thai t.h»' lu'st plact' to oflVr a toachin^-orionted degree is in a 
research-oriented iinivorsity iwhich iijusi be the case if we c<re to control.^ 
the proliferation of doctoral pro^Tams), and I do not think the DAJiolder 
has niuch chance in competition with Ph.D.'s for limited teaching! positions 
in rojiional universities,, or with the NIA/MS for^leadihig positions in 
community coUej^es (particularly in view of the community coliej^e disdain 
for tloclorates and salar>- siruciures wlxieh allow a college to start a master's 
degive holder at a lowecsalaiy level than a |»erson with a doctorate). 

Instead of folluwmg-ihe arduous and uncertain paths typified by the 
DA (iegi'ee, I heUeve the more direct route to the simultaneous resolution, 
of both problems lies' in a clear designation of a rule for the master's degree 
l^anting institutions as regionally-oriented teachmg institutions. Their 
graduate programs should focus upon professional degrees in appliedr fields, 
suited a,s nuuii as possible to the professional reOjUiremen'.s of the areas the 
^institutions most directly serve. - ' 

In offering these programs, the regional luiiversities should see them for 
what they ar^e-ex tensions {)f undi'rgraduatv education, with the puqiosegf 
preparing people for direct entry into practicing professional areas. The 
programs iire not normally, and would not be considered interim degrees or 
steps to the doctorate. 

Requiremt*nts for diMiionstration of research capabilities, and the 
acquisition of re.sem'ch tools (e.g., foreign languages) should lie re-examined 
for their fit with the canvrs to which the program is pertinent. They .should 
not exist for the purpost* of creating an ilFusion of rigor in a program, and 
they should not be there because they may be required by a sub.sequent 
doctoral-level experience. 

I l)elieve .such a conception of gratiuate role makes sense. But I alsi^ 
U'cogni/.e thiit its success is dependent upon other factors, and thus is where 
the state coonlinating board must function to pre.serw this role for the 
tegionai tiniversity. 

As the most im}X)rtanr step, and intiependent of the cjuestion of a role 
for regional universities, the coordinating board has a responsibility to 
control the proliferation of doctoral-granting institutions. It al.so has a 
responsibility to arduously review existing doctoral programs, both those of 
a similar n attire offeretl in more than one in st it tit ion in the state, and tho.si' 
offeri'd singly, by one instittition. in -'.'ar.-^ o[ possibl.' areas for interstate 
doctoral progrjim coordination and cooperativjn. 

hi my slate we iiaw' discussed at .sonii* length the concejit of a. core 
curriculum. Essentially, tiiis is vhi* basic core of programs a college must 
offer if it is to be considered a college. This core can be idenlifn-d, and tiie 
concept is valid at the untlergraduate level. I do not believe it has \aiidity at 
the graduate level. Vet, the pul)Iic regional tir.iversities devote a consid- 
erable amount of effort to the establishment and maintenajice of such an 
academic "core** at the gratiuate level. 

This leads to particularly high tmit costs in academic' programs. For 



example, while the average graduate cost p^r annual FTE in the public 
regional institutions is $3,033. this average* is inflated by the existence .of 
certain programs. A home economics master s progranVln one college has'a 
-unit cost of $4,238/year. A fine a^^ts program has a unit- cost of $4,926. A 
foreign languages master's program involves a unit cpst of $7,913. A 
mathematics program require.' $6,921 a year for each student. The physical 
' scien^'es master's programs in all of these instituions tend to run high, 
ranging from $4,055 to $5,838. 

These program unit costs can be compared with those in other areas: 
business and management— $1,464; co'mm; 'cations— S204 (tliat's not a 
typo!); education (average- $1,378; the liealth professionals (average)— 
$927; psycliolog\' (avf rage)— $1,937; lastly, public affairs— $1,611, It is 
clear that surh costs are lower. 

It is also clear that wliat is happening is that the high enrollments are in 
the a])pliL I progrimis and the low in the academic programs. One might also 
surmise th::t the higher-cost instructors ai'e in the academic programs, and 
these factors accounWor the disparate ini it "costs in the two areas. 

The coordinating council has a particular responsibility to examine 
programs carefully and delermine whether or not there is a regional or a 
statewide need for them. I suspect that a careful analysis will reveal a high 
regional stiident need for applied programs, and a high institutional, or 
fatuity, need for the academic programs. But in any case, programs w4iich 
cannot demonstrate a relations- lij) to a regional need should either be 
consolidatiKl in ont» regional university and directed to a statewide clientele, 
•^jp^they should be discounted. 

1 also he.iii»ve the coordinating comic ils have a responsibility to work 
clo.M»ly w'ith t.ht* ri>'»onal univi*rsities in the identification of area needs for 
new professional programs and in supporting tiie development and offering 
of such programs wiien the needs ari» di»termined. P(»rhaps more important, 
the coordinating councils have a responsibility to monitor and controTthe 
di'velopment of doctoral programs tliat would pri»i»mpt t lie mas tt»r's degree 
offeretl in various, applied fields. 

Doctoral programs in such fields as- public admini,stration, nursing, 
social work, busiiiess and managenn»nt. etc.. have to be cart»fully examined 
and rig(?rously justified. While there should be some such projTams 
available . in the cciintr>\ 1 j>resumc. for thi» preparalioti ot* now faculty to 
sup}>ort rc.'-earcli in these fields, (although someone should defijie lor me 
tht» scope of basic research in a nursing doctoral program) 1 do not believe 
that they are necessary in every, or i»V(pn more than a few states. Perhaps in 
this area there i.s a need for interstate cooperation so that the expansion of 
such programs can be monitored. The danger 1 am particularly concerned 
witli is that of undermining the applu»d master's programs which seem so 
vital to- a future graduate role for the regional universities* through 
escalation in thi» accepti»d levi»l of practicing degree. 

Finally, there is the question of conjoint doctorates: If one speaks of 
cpntrolliiig )ncrea>i\s in doctoral-granting universitit»s, ■ a logcial next 
(juestion conc( n*:s oni»'s views of the conjoint doctorate. Mine are these: /. 
know of no conjoint doctorate program that wa^ not impoaod on the 



predominant participant in the relationship by an outside authority. If 
there is not such outside pressure, J suspect thai the regional university 
seeking such an arrangement with a comprehensive university is wasting its 
time. Beyond this, at the present time 1 see no clear need for a a:)njoint 
doctorate of virtually any typo in my state. Should such a need develop, 
however, I believe it is likely to occur in these Oelds 1 have heen describing^ 
professional fields. But in any case, I do not currently feel that conjoint 
doctorates in academic areas make nuicli sense and, afjain, at the. present 1 
do not see a compelling need for any. 

In bringing all of this to a^conclusion. let me state again that lam fully 
supportive of a graduate education role for regional universities. I believe 
Uie most currently effective graduate rdle for these institutions, however, is 
in the applied master's areas^ I believe the days ' of tne evolving 
comprehensive universuie.v are over for some time to come. The current 
capacities at the do^noral progiam level appear sufficient to the needs of 
the nation for the foreseeable future, in view of this, I believe a 
continuation of past attitude.s on the concept of the comprehensive 
university as the. pinnacle of institutional development is folly: it can only 
lead fo frustration, on the one hanU?>^d wasted resource^i on the other. 
Our concerns now must l>e direcleti to the masier\s degree in this truncated 
situation. 



Toward A Di.stinctive .Master's Education 

James BaJlowe 

Surveying the concerns for master's level private education from now 
into 1980 might seem like looking with' Nathaniel Hawthorne along .Main 
Street in Salem, Mas.sachusetts, in the m. id-nineteenth centur>': '••lounging 
wearisomely through the whole extent of the peninsula, with Gallows Hill ' 
and New Guinea at one end, and a view of the almshouse at the 
other.. . Yet, apart from the obvious financial concern that private' 
universities have, -the master's-Ievel education that they offer has long 
suffered from a lack of external and interna] definition that fosters abus<^ 
and misuse. From without, the comprencnsii^e universities (u.siug William 
Chancers nomenclature for the institutions which have given birth to all 
deans of graduate schools)' have tended to identify the master's degree as a 
rather barren plateau, populated by those who have had « failure of nerve 
or intellect. Obviou.sly this mythology' no longer satisfies ;'.ny but those in 
Ph.D. granthig institutions (prestige or recently developed) who reserve the 
master s degree as a certificaie of conso^aMon. We create our myths to 
justify our ainis. - ' ^. 

On the other hand, life-experience education has now reached the ranks 
of baccalaureate students whose degrees !)ut not undergraduate credentials 
••qualify'' them, they believe, for something better than non-credit or 
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underfn*adiiate courses. Consequently, the continuing education strategists 
have found admissions standards, course prerequisites, a^d costs of 
traditional master's degrrees to be i npediinents to their logisti,cal efforts to 
bring post-baccalaureate, bodies to their far-flAuig classrooms, no matter 
what their preparation or what the standards of the course. Recognizing the 
recalcitraniV of some academic deans to cooperate unreservedly iir this 
ehteiprise, the continuing education fraternity has now developed some- 
thing called Continuing- Education ^'nits— CEU\s— for which they are 
seeking and have in' some places gainea accreditation which is accepted by 
the {5u,blic and by empioyers as equal to graduate or undergraduate credit.. 

.-\t the regional institution (again 1 accept Ciiance's terminology' for the 
master's degree granting institution), which offe*'s degrees for 30 to 60 
.semester hours beyond the bachelor's and which is usually located, with in 
an urban area (as is Bradley University J or a gejgraphical region (like the 
state schools in Illinois: Western, Eastern,* So Uheni-at-Edwardsville ), the 
master's degree has been created to meet a deniand within the community 
it serves. For iriSiance, the fact that* BradleV has the only 'accredited 
multi-discipline :^raduate school in a relatively sophisticated commercial, 
medical, industrial, and agricultural center of 300,000 population in 
Illinois, virtually mandates it to provide advanced professional education 
foi managers, teachers, engineers, and other constituencies which have 
entered the working community with an undergraduate education. I say 
this with full knowledge that our four neighboring public institutions which 
are within 40 to 90 miles distance are developing deliver^' .systems of 
graduate credit courses into the Peoria area for less tuition costs. But the 
mandate that we iiave as a resident graduate institution remains: we must 
offer a distinctive quality graduate program that will justify our costs, in 
.short a program that will sen'e those who can distinguish between more 
credit and quality -content. Our graduate programs since their inception in 
1947 have always accommodati^i four types of students: 1 ) the person who 
simply desires credit for formal learning beyond the bachelor's level or 
within hLs level of competency; 2) the employed practitioner for whom 
scholarly activity means personal and professional enhancement; 3) the 
recent graduate whose t^^ireer n»quires certificat.on witli a ni aster's degree 
(as in speech and hearing scien<:es and -school psychology*); 4) the studei^t 
V iio seeks eventuaJ admission to doctoral study. Such' diversity could 
conceivably find the medii-aJ practitioner who is seriously interested hi 
fiction, the Ph.D. aspirant, aiid the .secornlary school teacher participating 
in the same seminar devoiv*d to the history' of tlie English novel. 1 suspect 
that a growing interest among an increased population of urban baccalaUi- 
reate students in challenging programs and courses which provide a 
long-term coherent pian of study is one factor thav prompted the Office of 
Education to project that there would be 328,900 master's degree 
applicants by 1980-81 as coihpared with the 251,400 in 1972-73,* this.in 
the face of dire predictions abouV manpower needs. 

Inde(x:l. it is manpower needs which crente the most compelling 
pressures at regional institutions these days and tend to further confuse 
those who seek to defiire what they an- or should be doing. While we 



academics might prefer to agree with Ortega y Gassc-c who wrote m the 
Mission ol the University (1944) that ^hi the, thick of life's urgencies and 
Its passions, t^e .university must assert itself as a major ^spiritual p6wer\ 
higher than the press, standing for serenity in the midst of frnnzy for 
seriousness and the grasp of intellect in the face of frivolity and unashamed 
stupidity/' we would be'taking Jin ostrich-like attitude to ignore the real 
needs of our constituencies. Most of us in graduate education tend, 1 think, 
to agree with the Association ol Graduate Schooh/ forthcoming report! 
**The Research Doctorate in ihe United Stales,'' which savs that ''The 
informed free chtficc of individual students, rather thaii a national plan 
based on manpower forecasti, should be niie priniarj' dctenninant of 
gi-aduate enrollments. ' ' But the informalion given, we must understand, Is 
controlled by many interests, perhaps the k^ast dynamic of which seek a 
graduate education that is creative, tk^mding, coherent, or comprehen- 
sive. .Manpower needs must ii;deed be taken into consideration as we,plan 
for the future. But-universuies should participate jn deciding what can best 
. suit those needs as well iis in helping t6 detennine.wiiat those needs are. If 
as Bruce I lannay, the Vice President of Bell Laboratories say, tiiose trained 
m the arts and humanities art* not particularly desirable for middle 
management positions in indu.str\^ any more, so be it.'' But what lie aiid^wo 
must do is to ask how then are we to produce the interdisciplimu^- 
generahst in research or in management if the traditional catalytic is no 
longer accepted? 1 suspect that there is a central place for the humanities in 
graduate education but one wiiich heretofore haii not been asserted-iwid 
that place is as the luu-binger of the imaginative and creative energies that 
must be available to those who liave increasingly to engage in collaborative 
applied and theoretical research and to those who must relate that research 
to the community at large. 

.•\ major threat to developing distinctive master's level programs is 
essentially the academy's own schizoplirenic response to the needs of the ' 
community We have but tO look at recent confusion within undergraduate 
and Pb.D, programs to see the danger of jerk-of-the-kneepan responses to 
•'life's urgencies." I think that a symptom of our growing neuroticism at 
regional universities is the individual courses submitted for approval within 
already coherent programs which are responding to outside forces. Let me 
provide a typical example. The Board of Kducotion of the Statcof Illinois 
has decreed that by 1976.77 all elementdry s:-hools in the State will offer 
education in the metric systerr.. Our locahschool district, like most, allows 
'jaJary increments to employees who complete graduate-level courses. Thus, 
our College of Education has recently approached the Executive Conv 
mittee of the Graduate Faculty-^which hiis the power t6 approve or deny * 
courses-to establish a course at the 600 (graduate only) level in ''Metrics 
for Elementary' Teachers** to give to presently employed teachers for three 
semester hours of credit. T^lo^•.e who argue for :he course adr^iit that the 
potential student pool should be exhaustt»d within two or three years. They 
also admit that metrics is already being ta^ight to degree-seeking students 
.within a three-hour course which has aji undergraduate prerequisite and 
which includes the methodology- of teaching mathematics at the elementary 
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levei. And the>viay that Ihoir de^eo studcifti^i should tal^e this latter course 
rather than the' 'metrics ccurse for which there is no undergraduate 
mathematics prerequisite. But they bring it to the graduate committee 
because they contend that if Bradley doesn't offer it at the 600 level, then 
oiie or another of the Stat? schools will and Bradley will lose all those 
teachers in the' system \\-ho are looking to their resident university for 
enlightment. The sad fact is that their argumenV about a State school 
providing the course at the desired level is pjrobably correct. 'But at some 
point we who detennine the quality of graduate education at both private 
and public insriuitions have to make a hard decision about just what we 
will let go uii at the graduate level, and we must inform pr9spective 
students of our intentions :md why we set standards. What will happen with 
the metrics . nsi> at Bradley :s that it might be passed, but with'rathar 
stringent a iii(»ns: that it be offered at the graduate-undergraduate leveL 
(500): \h.i\ litTiMjuJing credit hours of methodology be built into the 
intr.» r;; > nu iracs; that tlie course not be allowed to count toward 
dcgr* ' f' n.-as; and that a continuing review of the need for the 

course l)» i.urtaken at its inception. In this compromise wo will he 
'tracking veiy close to the continuing education syndrome, a syndrome wc 
cannot ignore, but which we are obligated not to contract willy-nilly. 
(Incidentally, we iiave some precedent for creating graduate-level, non- 
,degree courses for professional constitiiencies, such as CPA review courses 
and economics for secondary' teach -^rs, tauglU by tlic College of Business.) 

. If the p ressures on th*^ College of Education at Bradley have had some 
negative effects on its r ri-\-;iUS system, that College has also responded 
rationally (where others have not) to help develop one of the most 
distinctive master's-'level programs on our campus. In the early '70 s when 
the Univj^rsity of Illinois .Medical School moved into temporary quarters at 
Bradley University (which they still occupy), a group of doctors from a 
large, hospital in the city looked to Bradley for a master's degree program 
for interns, medical students, residents, and health professionals involved in 
family practice. What they wanted was a set of courses which could. help 
these professionals to understand their patients' better. Not finding an 
immediate response from within the administrafiion, three of the doctors 
began . designing their own plan of study within the department of 
"liHnimdary- -^ducaU^^^^ principally focused upon learning to regard the- 
patient aiifi the patientT'fstmily-^.sfuclents. They eventually took master's 
degrees in secondary education. Last yea7"\\nthHte.help of these physicians 
the Graduate School and the College of Education formulated a 30-hour 
interdisciplinary prograni which now involves the learning re.sourc^es of the 
entire university. (1 should explain that the Graduate School at Bradley 
specifies but 18 hours within th«' niUjfjr for the masters and will allow 12 to 
18 hours of related other disc■iplin^^r3' courses approved by the department. 
Some non-profe^^ional master*^ programs have taken full advantage of this 
latitude.) Cognition and learning theory are .still -the basis of what we now 
call Education for Medical Pcn^onnel, an option within the secondary 
education degree. But courses available to the prospective students range 
from engineering and speech and hearing sciences to philosophy. 
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A course in medical ethics is being offered next semester by the 
chairman of the philosophy department, a man who speciaHzes in business 
ethics and ^vho has been tooHng up for some time to confront thc problems 
of medical ethics. He just liappens to have had a lon^-standing experience 
with medical personnel. Here's how he confronts the issue of applying 
philosophy to the medical profession, which he knows to be protective of 
its own ethical principles: he writes in hi.s syllabus that the course *-\vill not 
subject health care professionals faced with practical daily decisions and 
tyrannized by excessive demands upon tiieir time to a litany of glittering 
generrilities. Nor shouid it be viewed as a graduate level philosophy course 
for professional philosophers. It is intended to be a graduate level 
encounter bet.veen health care professional specialists and a pliilosopher, as 
a professipnal ^e/zc; j//.*;^ needing one another, involved in a mutual effort 
at establishing- which que:tions are the basic ones, becoming acquainted 
with the strengths and weakne^ises of the possible responses to thosi* 
questions, and sensitizing Uiemselves tc the human dimensions invoked."" 
There is nolliing obsequious about this statement. What graduate-ji'vel 
course which contributes to a cohereiU curriculum could ask for more? 
.*Vnd this is the point: coherency within a ci'rriculuin, not the need for an 
odd c ourse here or there, should be the prii^ciple upon which distinc?tive 
master's degrees are developed. 

Without doubt a commentator like John D. Millet is right when he says 
that "The growing ^oncern with the obligarion of higher education to 
prepare students for employment may al'.-^^^ the objectives of graduate 
education rather thai', reduce the need for graduate educationv /. , i'laLMii^ig- 
for graduate education at institutions and in state governments will become,, 
more realistic, more varied in purpose, and more innovative than i i th(» ' 
past." And, as ho goes on to say, **The need for public understanding and 
higher education justification of graduate education remains.'' ' Whether we 
respond to that need from within the context of conscientious and- 
coherent planning or whether we allow others to do it all for us with 
hoopla and catch-all expertise may well be the final test of whether or not 
graduate education will continue to 11? important to this cQuntr>' or not. I 
am still idealistic, enough to believe that tlie university has within itself the 
resources to meet the relatively sophisticated continuing learning needs of 
the professional baccalaureates of this country*, tbi^L-Av:a^can do it by 
resisting isolationist and piecemeal educational policies and by asserting 
ourselves as communities of scholars aiid teachers who simply extend the 
intellectual activities that are concomitants of an already educated 
community. We remain the nucleus of that "village" Thoreau believed 
should be a university. Master's level education at both private and public 
institutions has outlived the limbo between tiie B.A. and Ph.D. It was 
created to develop that person who tiirough a well-planned course of study 
might gain a mastery of a chosen subject matter. What has happened is that 
the subject matter is now multifarious and interlacing, but still congruous. 
It is evolutionar>\ ideas are, in essence, charged with change. It is up to us 
as administrators to ensure that our prognyns provide students with the 
theoretical ability and concern for meeting that change intelligently and 
creatively after they have 'received the master's degree. 
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And that, finally, brings me to a de^Toe of disataivmeiit with William 
Chant-e's commiMit that "tho only uurrontly viable graduate role for 
regional institutions is in the applied— terminal master's areas/* 1 suspect 
that not even the engineering departments on my campus would agree with 
that statement, hirgely because of the restrictive assumptions about 
kiiowk'dge it contains. We have learned a lot from the relevancy people and 
the applied education specialists. We are not adver.se to short courses, to 
innovation, to modular learning, to pri^paring bact^alaureate students witlr 
prerequisites for entering a program for which they have had insufficient 
undergraduate preparation. We are willing to hring'engineers into master's 
progranivS in business, and vice versa. We convert clinical psychology 
programs into school psychology' programs when wc discover we can teach 
school psychology' better and place our students more effectively. We 
modify our education degrees to fit the needs of the medical constituency 
when we can. But wt^ do all this organically and with an eye to maintaining 
the integrity of successful pro^nrams. rVnd we. find that we can do this most 
easily \vhen we do no- concentrate on an applied education. Our di.sciplines 
interact because they Uww a humanities' configuration and a long tradition 
of theoretical as well as applied education to fall back, upon. Once regional 
master's degreti institutions are relegated to fulfilling the needs of the 
government (ne<?t^s specified by the infinite wisdom of legislators and 
boards of higher education) or re.. • the needs of the local giant 
industries, then they will be no nior. iin:. trade schools, extensions of the 
state or local bureaucracy which controls them. Jt will take all the effort of 
adrninistrators and faculty to arrest the encroachmt?nts of applied educa- 
tion which is asserting a right of exclusivity within the university. There is 
no doubt in my mind that ma.ster's level education is a place to begin. ^And 
if we fail to begin now, we will be forfeiting a rather precious component 
of a civilized community: a formal forum where education can be 
continued toward a meaningful purpose—the purpose of preparing students . 
who can think as well as know. ^ 

Unless we want to continue only for the purpose of continuing— and 1 
must confess that on the bad days I hear Samuel Beckett's Utinaineable 
muttering in my ears, •'.I can't go on. VU go on"^— faculty and 
administration alike at regional universities must concern themselves with 
developing distinctive master's degrees: degrees 

-^which enhanci*. as well as logically extend an undergraduate education 

> 

—which accommodate pressures to changt* and allow for change in 
coherent directions 

—which invite collaborntivt^ and interdisciplinary' lem*ning experiences 
throughout the university " " 

-which maintain '\)\ ir.tegrai. not a subservient, role m society for all 
invplv(^d , 



—which set in momentum the processes of creativi* thinking. 
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Private insritulions havo pricUul thi»mst'lvi\s on l)eing ahle^lo do so mo or 
all of tlu'se thin-js in tho past. I holitn'e they t'an no lonj^cr ho alono in tlu? 
ondravor. In fact, more tlian ovi»r before it will take a eooporative effort of 
all j-e^ional and eomprehensive universities (an effort to wiiieh the Council 
of Graduate ScIk^oIs miuhf profitably address itself) to tlosi^fn distinctive 
fjraduate master's pro^irams for the future. This eonecrn ea^not wait for the 
•1980's to he resolved. . 
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The Master V Degree in 1975 
New Problems and New Needs 

David (i. Hari*\' 

Graduate edu(\ation must have as its central «oal. a concern for the 
fostering of basic research scholarship, ' anil excellence in teaching and 
puhlii\ .service: .As we approar'h the Bicentennial Year, it is important to 
keep, in perspective that for most of our countPt' s history, such scholar.ship 
was neither supported nor sought :.fter ip the .American academy. 'I'he 
philosophical values and methods of what I will call the basic research that 
chara(?teri/.es i'ontemporar>- ^Taduate education was impcfted from the' 
Clerman academy shortly befon? the turn of the century*. 

BetwetMi 1900 and 1910 the public investment in the creative intellect 
of our people in basic resear(:h scholarship increa.sed, but ver>' slightly. It 
was the onset of the German military machine in World Wai* II and the 
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roalizalioii thai Dur only allornalivu was to invtvst lioavily in basii- rosoarch 
and loi-hnolDpii'al clfvelopmont that hrou^ht a sharp risi* in support; and 
tliis niDnVunluMi dfVflopoil in thtv inmunlialo ihtorcsts- of national defense. 
This /Fact has hfon \vi*ll i-hronirU*cl. Janu*s Phinni*y Baxti*r dfscribo's the 
fran'til-'pai'e of cU'volopmonl in his \}dok. "Men Against J'inic". 

Thf monu'nlum caVrit»tl forwartl into tht» post World War II period. 
Amrrii'an soi'ioty I'ontiniU'il to invest in support of rcsuarch and the 
.L»xpansion of «ira(.Uiato i*cku-ation.,,Mufn now knuwleil^e i-amo forth. It was 
• 'Ciuii-kly inte^atfil into the social and tn'onomic fabric of our society. Our 
physical standarcl of living eontinueil to rise. We tlevcloi^ed proi'esses and 
technology' whose conseciUiMK'cs were of a magnitude that extended far 
beyoml thi* realm of the comnion sense experien<H' of most |)ersons. And 
curiously we did not worr>- that so many were left behind. 

.•\s society we reailily acce[)teci the proilucts of l)asic research l)Ut with 
■ little real understaniiin^ or social concern for the scholarship and the 
necessiiry fisi'al su{)ports that had brought them into bein^. It was an 
optimistic- up-beat perioil character izetl by C|Ucstions of short-term concern 
ill search of ijuick and reaily answers. The lon^-ran^e implications of 
actions taken were left io take care o\' theniNelves. ' 

More recently, the attituiles t)f our society have chiuii^ed: We 
confidently transferred the technological pt)wer of \\'()rld War II into 
Southeast .As ic» but that did not produee the promised results. Neither tlid 
our contii'iueil tlependence on the machine at home produee the "quality of 
life", that had been expected. And on occasion at least,- some national 
figures turned that same technology* to political purposes that displayed 
that "the ^reat <ocit'ty" that had l)een promisetl was still not on the 
horizon. 

. .Vnd now with the onset of the energy crisis, hnkt!tl as it is with unfilled 
ex per tilt io lis that had been [placed against the prt)mise of technt)U)|^* and 
basic researi'h, there has been an extensive erosion of confidence in the 
futuri» and ilisillusionment with the past. The publit: has become uncertain 
of the relevance and social value of research, Resources' for support are. 
dwindling. We ht*ar a renewed emphasis on supporting what is " practical''. 
We face a severe crisis- in public understanding of the nature of research 
scholarship anil the roh* that it has playeil in our country. 

John Millett. dealt incisively with some of these coiicern.s in his 
response address. The Dilvtmna of Graduate f' ducat ion. made before this 
loth Annual COS Meeting on ri'ceipt of the Gustave O. Arlt .Award in the 
Humanities. Mis previous public positions on these tjuestions iire worthy of 
reference as well, (see John WWlvii, Educations Record. Spring 1974 ). And 
we are not alone in exprossiiig these ct)ncerns. The May 5. 1975 issue of the 
Chronicle for Higher Education tjuotes Phil Handler. President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, as warning us of "scattered clouds on the 
science horizon that threaten". These range froni tightenir ^ budgets to a 
"powerfuT threat to the peer-review system** and to a •*l)ook-burning*' 
attitude in the Congress. *rhere is no question that graduate t»dut:ation and 
basic research are in serious circumstances ... all of which relate to the 
limited public understanding of the role of reseiircb in the Graduate School. 
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Si^'ns of' lhis crisis wen* rcportetl by. Dr. Paul' Kio{)sie^ in a i^uesi 
editorial in Sctc.ncc as early as New Yeaf's Day 1970. lie posed ihe question 
for us all ... . how can the scientist and the scholarly community at kir^v 
a^i.sist the "avera^v intelli^'ent reader" to acquire eithe^'^^irdequate back- 
p-ound- to estunate tiie benefits** of basic , researcii -and /or enou^'h 
background knowleti^e to understand that there is a "reasonable expecta- 
tion" that funds invested in basic research will have "utility" and will brin^' 
forth resultl; wbich "will contribute 'to the national interest." 

At Uiat time 1 publishetl a statenient in Science \n 'vlnch 1 charjiod that 
Klopstepj's editorial identifietl a proi)leni that wc^^'tl u timatolv prove to be 
of ^n-eatt^r .si^inif-icance to the future of America than either liie specific 
mission-ori(»nted technolo^' o^i missile, payloaus or the (?>: pi oration of 
space, both of which were, at that time., assumed to buhi[.;hly supportable 
because they possessed ^Teat "utility value" for national tlefense. 1 raised 
the funtlam'enlal question . . . whether we as .Americans will prove al)le to 
support this V(»rj- i^roductive intellectual process we call basic reseiirch and- 
to utiliice it for broatier human concerns at the rate.^and in the mapiiiude 
necess:u*y to provide the dependable information about man and nature 
that has become essential to formulation of lon^'-ran^'e social policies and 
actions. Since 1970 the international ener^* crisis and the accompanying^ 
economic ajid environmental concerns have settled in tipon us... . all of 
which d(»monst rates the pressing importance of these ^questions. 

Dr. Klopst(»g and Dr. Handler a.sked for re.sponsible action in the l)asic 
reseiircb community to earn and to hold the con fid* Mice of the public. A 
further ciiil for responsibility in tiie educational structTTre of the Acack^my 
is equally in order, it is after all the educational system of America which 
has in general tran.smitted either the limited backpound knowledfje or the 
"apparent** lack'of understanding of l,)asic rese.orch which' has left tiie 
"average intelligent reader", or the ^^skeptical" C^'Ugressman with a limited 
concept of research that links with the short-term mission-oriented*science 
and technology' that are so much in evidence :u:ounU us. We cannot avoid 
acceptance of some ot-the re.sponsihility for the break in communication 
which the present state of affairs represents. 

It is in thi's context that I ask this group to focus attention on certain 
problems presently confronting graduate education at the Master's degree 
level. Nationally, graduate enrollment ttends^'on both public and private 
campuses are unstable in a number of areas, and this in a time of rising 
costs and decreasing public confidence and support. Some campu.ses have 
responded to these circumstances by initiating masters level outreach, 
degree programs to "bring graduate education to the students". The stated 
goal is a worthy one if pursued through quality program development. 
However, where such programs are not pursued with conctJrn for excellence 
as a primary goal', their development is not only a dis-service to students 
but their presence wilK eventually further erode piil)lic confidence in 
graduat e education" thus aggravating the constraining circle of events' just 
described. 

Som(^ few degree programs have not only moved off-campus hut 
out-of-state as well. I offer a hypothetical example for .scrutiny. The 



••home campus" lias a small faculty and is • experiencing decreasing 
enrollnent:, with ihe fiscal pressures that follow. In attempt to resolve 
Ki.vne i)f these prohlems it uses its degree granting autho»-ity- to attract 
stuuent interest in off-ranipus cour>es offered in rented space and using 
part-Time faculty recruited locally. Under these circumstances, capitol 
in* ;'st;nent 'in plant, contimiing investnienl in faculty salaries, and library 
resources and other program supports usually considered essential for 
quality graduate education are lun involv<»d. What is involved lire the 
student fees that pay the program expen.st'S and provide a Level of income 
that can help offset fiscal probU'ms on the "home campus." It has been 
reported that .some institutions have acc <;ptt'^l ^'•it-'i eourse credits for 
in-trar.sfer, listing them without idenlification am,ong regiiUir credit listings. 
This provides definitions of legitimacy to .siich courses that may or may not 
i)e justified but whose validity cannot be determined from inspection of the 
records. And it is the student who fulls shwrt later because of inadequate 
background from these experiences. 

This hypothetical example iiears c;ireful scrutiny because with a few- 
differences in structure the pattern could very well represent a number of 
legitimate, W(L»ll-planned and badly needed campus out-roach programs that 
lire presently providing on-site educational programs of higli quality and 
ser\'ice to a population of students that on -cam pus programs do not ser\'e 
well at alU^The central issue in evaiuatiori of the patterns is the real program 
intent. theUjuality of the learning expt.'nence.s offered .ind their extended 
significance to the student. 

*I think the fact that programs of qurstionable^ value can attract 
enrollment., mdicates that there is a large offnrampus population of 
potiMitial stuqents interested in piirt-tinn* and adult level programs that 
sh(nild be served. The first interests of Miat population may be limited to 
gaining certification or salary incr(>m*MUs, What is. important to consider is 
the tjuality of edticational experiences can.be offered becaci.se first interests, 
followed by articulation with an ii^formed rsrholar and skillful teacher eui 
lead to' identifi(rati(m of second level interests that become the student's 
base for continued personiil and professional growth. 

Such learning has significance for the student and for our society 
hecau.se it is linked with quality graduate scholarship. Such ii- can 
enhance the expansion df understanding of the processes of basic .e.setirch 
and the central role that it mu.st play in the futur*' of our increasingly 
science-based society. 

More must be done to providt* these studeiits with lui alternate choice 
of quality out-reach programs in pursuit of their further education. This 
will retjuire cooperation between the Academy, the Council of Graduate 
Schools, the State Departments of Kducation and the regional Ac iedita- 
tion Associations to accomplish. The Academy should consider wMiat 
changes in curricular programs and in the fixity of requirements arc 
necessary ,U> reach these students, I can see room for flexibility in course 
seciuences and Un planning of individualized study, 1 can as well see sound' 
reason for wt»il-])lanned on-site work learning int(»rnships in profe.ssiinial 
programs, I ain less clciir on how to provicUj'experienccjs in l-)asic researcli 
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thai will develop ihv important cultuniJ understandings I have dcjj'inod. Tiiis 
will be our ^'roatesl challenj^e. 

J reco^iTize thai ,no one pattern t^r solution will fit all professional and 
aeadenne- degree work equally veil. 'I'his inc reases the eoniplexily of our 
^task and I eall ou ever\'t)ne to eonsHler ^he seriousness of the prol)lenis that 
are uwolved and seek- soknior.s whl h fu ^heir individual eampus 
areumstanees. lt is in the interest of our studeius and the national interest 
as well, that this l)e tlone. 
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The Urban University: Problems and Opportunities 



Moderator: Kchvard Joseph Shoben, Jr., University of Pittsburgh 

Graduate Study In Urban Universities 
In A Time of litiingenc-y 

Kdv/ard Joseph Shol>en, Jr. 

Qh the eve of tlie Bicentennial year, it may be well to consider- the 
cin-umstancer that urban universities share with other kinds of institutions 
of higher learning before we turn to some of their more distinctive 
conditions, problems, and opportunities. 

Whatever tlie dangers of prophecy, there seems httle risk in hazarding 
the guess that all universities over the next ten years will face seven 
tendencies that contrast sharply with our experience of the 1960's: 

1. .A progressive reduction in the demand for ne\y Ph.D.'s to .serve as 
college and university teachers— an erosion o/ the career opportuni- 
ties that traditionally have brought a sizeable proportion of the 
students wliom we most prize into programs of graduate study. 

2. .. Because it is probable that the national investment in research and 

development will decline in its rate of growth, both in the value of 
adjusted dollars and relative to the pattern of the last decade, it 
follows that at Jeast the rates of demand for new Ph.D.'s in these 
enterprises will drop significantly. This likelihood, even though 
marginally offset by stepped-up R&D efforts iii some specific 
fields, like energy research, further eats away at one of the 
foundations of student interest in graduate education. 

3. Unless there is a dramatic .shift in national priorities,, perhaps 
originating in some fateful emergency, or unless some new 
developments of significance for the solution of some major 
national problem occur ih''olle of the disciplines or professions, we 
cannot sensibly anticipate any sizeable new forms ol support for 
graduate education from either federal or state governments. 

4.., The now f.:jniliar. projections of the diminishing,' cohort of college 
goers betwe?n the ages of 17 and 22 inevitably imply diminishing 
enrollments over time at the graduate level. Because these projec- 
tions do not hold for minority enclaves of the American popula- 
tion, however, and because the level of aspiration within minority 
subcultures continues to ri.se, there is vw-^ry likelihood that the 
proportional demand for graduate opportunities from this source 
will significantly increase. A similar increase can be expecic'd' from 
women, especially those searching for new roles after childbearing. 
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from older people of both sexes, and from the fully employcti who 
are interested in combining part-time study with work. Obviously, 
the composition of graduate student bodies seems dootined for 
changes of important kinds, and the directions of those changes 
lead most of oiir graduate enterprises into territories with which we 
are unfamiliar and in which we may be less well equipped to 
function than we now consciously anticipate. 

.*) 

5. Financial support for full-time graduato students, from all available 
signs, seems almost sure to continueMts decline. To the extent that 
it does, this trend- puts a premium on loans and on self-support; 
self-support, in turn, probably will increasingly mean jobs beyond 
the capability of most institutions to supply ihem, in the form of 
teaching or research assistantships, with a resultant increment in 
part-time study arrange? men ts. 

•6. The focus on accountability will surely shiirpen ajul intensify, 
emphasizing cost analyses, program evaluations involving extra- 
mural investigators, and an often uncomfortable seai'ch for indices 
of output and performanca in graduate education. 

7. While universities adjust themselves to a reduced overall production 
of Ph.D.'s, they can'-expect highly'difforential patterns in demand 
over traditional disciplines and a rising and differentiated interest in 
and demand for doctoral training in new fields, most of them 
interdisciplinary and many of them defined in .significant part by 
technological and social developments and needs in our culture. The 
required de^ee of flexibility and the willingness to wwk towtird 
highly specific but seldom entirely clear targets of opportunity here 
will strain the historic organizational dynamics that most univer- 
sities, have lived by arid frequently e^ntail hard questions o; what 
.must be given up to permit the launching of promising new 
enterprises in graduate study. 

This last item, touches on a set of history-generated expectancies that' 
universities widely share and that may have special significance at this point 
for urban universities. Since World W'm- 11 and its mobUization of academic, 
laboratories and other resources, .sinc^ the postwar era of large veteran 
enrollments, and since Sputnik's circumnavigation of the globe in 1956, 
academic institutions— at least those with substantial capacities for research 
and for graduate study-have developed essentially by a more or less 
straightforward process of addition. Whatever the problems entailed by 
growth 4ihd they have been far from negligible), growth has mpdally 
occurred by simply adding new ventures in graduate education and research 
without the necessity for eliminating any previously established programs. 
In the case uf urban universities, it seems reasonably clear that, responsive 
to newly clarified and socially significant metropolitan dynamics, most of 
them took on the responsibilities of their urban mission by sheer addition. 
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Indeed, the now slightly defensive and often heiird claim that "We are a 
university first and urban second," although it certainly has meaning of an 
important kind, seems to derive in part from tliat adding of urban 
commitments to the more tradi-.ional academic efforts that had become 
institutionally rooted prior to the compelhn^ advent into academic 
consciousness of the manifold and distressir.p; problems of our cities and of 
a population packed e\'er more densely into urban areas. Tlie pi- ase 
su^fjests tliat tiie marriage has not .provt*d entirely ' compatible, that tlie 
move of urban ol)jectives and urban issui'S into tlie house of intelle< t has 
evoked an occasional stru^^lc within the enlarged nn'nagi\ and that the 
addition of urban concerns, I'ven without a serious threat to the resources 
underfiirdi.ig more conventional academic undertakings, has sometimes 
- tiTTide foi minimally productive conflict and difficulties. 

Xow we seem to have entered an age when university development can 
no longer proceed through enlargement by addition but must operate 
through the processes of redeployment, [f the steady state that we hear 
dismissed on every hand is to define the kind of dynamic equilibrium on 
which all syst>eins fundamentally depend, than -m essentially fixed quantity 
oC resources must be susceptil)le to ready diversion from the ser\Mce of one 
goal to the ser\'ice of another as patterns of opportunity shift, as ^^larified 
social needs i»mphasij',e clarified educational responsibilities, and as new 
problems of human importance demand new investments of the inieilei't in 
their solution. This strong prol)al)ility does /lof sanction a university's 
running before any wind of I'hange that blows in a culture impre cedent edly 
subject to heavy and uncertain weather. One of the critical functions of the 
academic way and of the examinnd life is c!ie responsible and informed 
assessment of what (:onst:tutes latl and fatijy in the human condition as 
against what represents' the serious and enduring issues that men and 
women m.ust resolve in tf.e interest of their safety, their seif-reaiization, and 
• the enhancement of the corporate, societal base in w-hich they inevital)ly 
must ground themselves. It does mean." however, that two problems, with 
neither of which have universities recently .developed much familiarity, are 
likely to come into centrality. 

One of those problems is precisely that oCsciuining the world (whatever 
•'world** an institution regards as relevant) in an anticipatory' fasliioii to 
determine the trends, needs, and developments that profoundly affect 
educational ol)hgations and opportunities'. Something of this sort is 
fri'quently referred to under the heading of "setting priorities," but it 
rarely occurs at the levels ot sophistication likely to be ne< essary if it has 
not already become compulsory-. Available funding, pul: attitudinal as 
well as financial support, student enthusiasm, anti tiie appreciated 
significance of universities as .social institutions are likely to hinge to a large 
degref^hot wholly. l)ut to a large degree— on this kind of developed 
sensitivity and responsivtMiess. In oiir complex era of economic stringency, 
the time may haV^ passetl when a well established curriculum, taught by 
highly sp.ecializetl scholars committed to conventional disciplines. df*fines a. 
sufficient condition for an institution to ^»njoy adequate underwriting ahcV' 
even acclaim. A few univi'rsities, fa\'ored by histajy^ long-term ^•(»alth, and 



a lon^: n'cord of an t'lilo studtMit body, may proyo able 10* brin^' it olT; tbiMv 
i.sroom lo doubi tliat many will. 

Iho olhiT pr()l)U»m arises from sbil'ls in ihe composit ioi of graduate 
student client^'les. As die proportion of j^'raduate stiidiMits from minority 
back^^rounds rises, and as we deal with at least relatively lar^'er ^jroups of 
women; people in mid-eareer eireiinistanees. older persons, and tbe fully 
employed, we will be under pressure to revise our notions of botb wbere 
and bow educational st'r\'ices i-an be most effectively delivered. Outn^aeh 
' pro|,Tams, more teehnolo<;ieally sopbistieaied means of increasing the 
component of independent study in gradujJte work, a system at oniv 
humanly .dii:iiified and educationally efficient of developing to a higii level 
such basic skills as ^reading and writing and computing, and improved 
advisement and counseling' for students who luv more mature and 
experienced than usual hut who are puz/.led ami conc(?rm'd about their 
options and will be much in demancL But changi's in the idimtities of 
students entail alterations not only in educational plai'e and procecku'er hut- 
in the curnculum itself. 'Yhv .-.bifts thai I'an be sensibly antii-ipated here 
sugge.st that tomorrow's clienteles will have i:Ieirrer ideas about the nature 
of their neetls and a more critical stance toward propost^d ways of meeting 
them. Whether student orientations lend toward occupational and profes- 
sional goals, toward self-devrlopment of a broader sort, or toward the 
playing of a more informed citizen's role through a richer understanding of 
■the contemp{)rary forms assumed by great human i.ssues.- they are likely to 
recju're a greater and more inventive degree of coo[)eration and mutuality 
than we have had to mot)ilize [)reviously among the disci[)lines and 
professions that historically have di'fined our de.jiartments and constituent 
.svhools. . . ■ 

But it is in research and scholarship and in the richly formative impact 
tlnU research and scholarship have oji instruction and training .that the 
distinctiveness- of the urban university comes into focus. When we face the 
problems 'of our great conurbations— street crime and urban pollution, 
transportation snarls and interethnic ho^jilities. sharply rising living costs 
twinned with industrial unemployiiient. ih« chaotic state^of metropolitan 
M'ho'ols and the decay of city cores, the aesrhetically offenjiv<' quality of 
n.uch of the" urban environment and hojb the. technical and the ethical 
issues in -city government and management-we confront issues that defy 
our customary deployment of academictalent and our organization the 
resources in intollect rt^ld vision tiiat define the ba.sic values of a university. 
There is no argument implied here that an academic institution's total- 
commitment, whether it ho ''urban" 01 otherwise, should be invested in the 
resolution of these gi-eat difficulties; any house of intellect must make 
room for attention to some' questions which transcend time and reflect 
only those concerns of tho mind and spirit that lie iMose to the fundament 
of what is ix'st in .the idea of civilization. But sottie universities lie under a 
social obligation to devote iconic of their capabilities to tlie unraveling of 
these kinds of confusions and distress. Those ibat meet Uiis ol)ligation are 
the urban in.stitutions as opposed to those that, like the original medieval 
universities, ai'e simply located in cities. In accepting such a role, they 
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encountiT condilions ihal. amon^i oLlu^r thing's, raise crucial (iiu'stions 
about ihe dinuMisions of (lualily in i^raduate projirams and in urban rosoiirdi 
^and*nboul' thi* •^[)[)roprinte critoria that niuy be usod in makitiy judgments 
and in aj)plyinfi our rowaid systems iu'such still rstvel contexts. 

For example, virtually ;ill pf the issues that we identify under the rubric 
of urban involve a vital normative element. Noni; of v:s has [)roved ven,* 
adej)t or ver>' persuaMVe at thinking: our way through these valuniional 
problems, and perhaps a major component in the "(luaJity" of our efforts 
is the critical op[)ortunity [^rovideil to learn how better to attempt this 
inescapable task, In any i:ase. the urban realm is not one in which we .can 
pretend to make the usual assumption of at least an approxirnation to 
freedom from value assum[)tions in our cognitive [)ro cesses, and we may. 
find it essential to attend to th.e kinds of human abilities that are entailed 
here and Uy the (question of h(nv they can be more effectively eultrvated. 

. Second, what we regard as urban problems differ in si^rnificani ways 
Crom discipliniiry prol)lems. The former taki their significance from human 
experienc<« and the fashion in which people from diverse baek^jrounds and 
occupying diverse social ])ositipns inten)ret that experience. The latter 
acquire significance primarily by virtue of the unfolding of an internal lo^ic 
and a set of formal intelU'ctual criteria. This difference seems compounded 
by two additional though' related c(jnditions: urban issues [)reclude 
owni-rship by particular disciplines or by iVarticular f)rofessionai schools, 
they simply do not fit the contours of the fields of knowledj^e or the 
oruani/.atiijnal chiu*ts that we have found— and continue to find-useful in 
academic settint^s. And urban problems ordinarily 'demand efforts both 
lari^er in scope and messier in character than the conventional individual or 
e/en spei'ialized-teamjipproach that follows the historic academic model, 
(au'^iii in a web of rather different definitions of significance, of 
transtliseiplinary re.sponsibilities. and of both unfamiliar expectancies and 
unfamiliar i)atterns of inve.stitiative work, how do we evaluate "quality"? 

Third, it .seems at least plausible that trraduate. education alon^ urban 
dimensions focuses distinctively and in an unusual manner on the potential 
for ^mwth in the people who partieipato as well as on the formulation and 
tht^' solution of more im])ersonaI ;ind abstract problems of a basically 
cojinitive type. Does a hi(4hly relevant consideration ^i' quality entail 
assessments of increments in interpersonal sensitivity and perce[)tiveness, in 
empathy for and an ability U) work with meml)ar.s of different subcultures, 
in capacity to co[)e with both the ran^^e and the intricate interrehUion.shii)s 
of information and ijiU^as relevant to the hurlyburly of metropoHtan life? 
One need not prejud^ie the question to admit its importiftice and the need 
to examine if with some care and thoroughness: one cim even entertain the 
hypotbi?sjs that diMiionstrable utility in graduate proi^r.:ims of urban itudies 
is a function of how effei'tively they promo le these viu-ieties of personal 
development. To the exti'nt that such a case is defensible, it calls for ijuite 
diff(^rent touchstones than tiiose used in most judj^ments of academic 
quality. 

Fourth, the rather typical model of academic .luality involves estimat- 
ing of how much students have leiirned by sittini:: a: the feet oM\cademic 
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niaslors. In many siuialions. that modei is precisely the appropriate one; 
and if some of us as prot\*.ssors are a bit more or less '"masterly** than some 
of our colleagues, we all attempt, in ^eater or less decree, to mold stutlents 
according to our best image of our professional, selves. Emloan'assments 
iirise in the realization that, in relation to the urban scene, few^of us qualify 
as masters. At best, we can exemplify some of the ways by which human 
-beinj^s have learned to foil hack the frontiers of their own ignorance; and 
^relative to oiir studeiUs. we may possess a larger store pf experience and 

learning germane to the issues that we confront with the-n. But such ^ 
' obser\'ations sei'm to leati towitrd conceptions of the instructor, as in some 
respects a senior co-worker in domains where the nature of expertise*, is not 
well understood, and they suggest the desirability of enlarging opportuni- 
ties for learning, through off-campus placements and internship.^ for reasons 
quite different from those that underlie similar aiTangements in engineering ^ 
or medicine. When the professor is a manager of learning and something, oL.:^ 
a partner to the student in a realm of inquiry and in the tackling of a 
probh»m. how do we evaluate* quality? ^ 

Finally, most of oMr academic disciplines ticvelop in ii fundaiinMital w;iy 
through the* refinement of investigative and analytic methods. Our methotis 
significantly determine the nature of the problems that we attack, tbt" 
acK'eptahilit;; to the editors of our most prestigious journals c>f the articUv^ 
that we write, and the sternly disciplined bo u mis within whis h we restniin 
our professional imaginations and our speculative impulses. In the (\i\iU 
that our academic disciplines ilefine. ver>' few problems hav*; the urgiMH y , 
that warrant's a transcendence of methodological fashion. *"ln urixui affairs, 
urgency carries much more weight; substance is harder to deny or lo 
subordinate, and the -Titeria of worth appear muzzier, far mor.*' inmn*diai«\ 
imd far less abstract- -witness, for example, community mt'/)i;»I hfcdth 
programs, conducted by university -based u^ajr.i. in economically impov- 
erished and ethnically disenfranchised neighborhoods. Here again we finil 
challenges to our usual ways of estimating quality and exercising our 
reward systems. , " ' 

These items, understood againsX the background of stringency sure to 
affect virtually all of our graduate institutions over the next decade, now 
define an agenda of high importance for graduate education generally and 

• -certainly and particularly for those universities that designate themselves as ■ 

urban in their missions and in their commitments. Working tJirougli Ihem ■ 
wilUnut be painless, and one can only sympathetically respect the defense 
mechanism of avoidance and denial that they-tencl to evoke. Engagement 
hl^rr. however, may help us. Iloratios to fin urban Hamlet, to leiurn tliat 
tilem^ ajre more things in>^eaven and earth than are dream't of in our modal 
acSdiOTxic philosophy. IivVlearning that ancl in acting on it. we may 
exemplify that humane ancrypciiilly concerned life of the m.ind that frorii 

• the beginning has .<ipeeified thtMdeal of the university. 
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Disadvantaged Students In Graduate Study 



Moderator: I. Wesley Elliot, FisAr University 
Oscar A. Rogers, Jr., Jackson State University 
Bernard Spolsky, University of New Mexico 
Albert H: Yee, California State University ^ Long Beach 

Disadvantaged Graduate Students 
■ - L W. Elliott 

Welcome to the workshop entitled ^^Disadvantaged Graduate Students,*' 
My name is Wesley Elliott and my role is to provide a brief introduction to 
the topic, to present a distinguished panel cf speaker:: and hopefully to 
moderate-a useful discusson among all of us on a matter that is still of 
urgent concern for graduate <»duratiori and society generally. Since the 
program do^s not provide the names of the persons who will speak, let me 
introduce in a prelimiiiary way the.4jmoij4.-at the table with me. They are 
Dean Albert Yee from California State>University at Long Beach, Dean 
Oscar Rogers from Jackson State University and Dean Bernard Spolsky of 
the University of New Me-nco. ■ ' < ■ 

Without going to6 far back in history, we can be reminded that in 1954 
the Supreme ^-Court of the United States ruled in Brown us The Board of 
Education that "separate but equal" was no longer an acceptable national 
{Policy. In the middle 1960's congress passed the first civil rights legislation 
outlawing segregatiot* in public accommodations. It was in the late 1960*s 
as far as I have been able to deterrpine that the Council of Graduate 
Schools established a task force on disadvantaged students to provide 
leadership to* the Council on problems of access by minority students to 
higher education. We might say that the graduate deans have not rushed in. 

About three years ago, some of the work of the task force was seen in 
concrete form . in a joint CGS-GRK study ably conducted by Bruce 
Hamilton, entitled Graduate School Programs for Minority /Disadvantaged 
Students. This study reported what was in effect on some campuses in 
1972-1973. About the same time several surveys and research projects 
revealed the magnitude of problems of ^inderrepresentation of minority 
groups in graduate education. I shall not repeat the data now; I presume 
that most of us are aware of the dismal statistics. Partly in response to the 
situation there have been a variety of activities for mint)rity students from 
other sources, including two important projects of the Graduate Record 
Examinations Board. These are the Minority Gradvkite Student Locater 
Service and the publication Graduate and Professional School Opportun* 
ities for Minority Students, The first can be a help for institutions seriously 
interested in broadening their minority graduate student enrollment as well 
as an aid to potential minority graduate students seeking entry into 
graduate progr.ams. The latter is a useful work in many ways— both as a 
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source of information on a vartely of subjects affecting gi-aduato admission 
procedures and support and on specific progi-cimsV 

Some foundations iuad professional organizations have establislied 
scholai-shiph and feIlo\vshi}>B for select groups of minority students, and a 
few federal mission-oriented agencies, such as X.l.li.. have programs tiiat 
provide a modicum of support for graduate .education and research training 
:n areas of science, incidentally, the booklet 1 mentioned on Graduate and 
Pro fc\ssionar School Opportunities provides one of the best up'-to-date 
sourOcs of information on soin- of the sources 'of funds available-on *a 
nation-wide ,is in its introductory section and. is helpful for advising 
students. 

,,|ln the realm of studies i:nd recommendations there is alr^*ady a 
c'ompreiiensive ■)ibl.iograpby of. all sorts, and the National Board on 
Graduate Kdueation includes in its hst of projected publications-a Z^oarc/ 
report entitled A/i/iun/y Group Participation ni Graduate Kducution. 

Beyond further studie>. lof which :here are a plethora) and in the face 
of the'persistent underrep..sentation of minority students in tiic graduate 
schools and ajnCngXlie recipients of graduate degrces-the task force is now- 
considering what next^)propriate\steps to t;^ke. 

Our first sp^^aker is\Q(;/rn Osciir Allan Rogers. He is a Dean of the 
Graduate School, at Jackson State University in Jack.son. .Mississippi. 
Sometimes, even at thi.s jrieetinLg.he h;Ls also been wearing another hat as 

■ Bresident of Thej:wfi0}-iic'i^ of Black Graduate Schools. ' • 

Tht*^'second speaker in this workshop comes from still another 

•perspective- Dean Bernard Spolsky w:is educated in New Zealand and 
Canada. He is currently Dean of The Graduate School at The University of 
x\ew Mexico and also a member ojf our Task Force. 

/ Our third speaker is' Dean Albert H. Vee. He is. Dean of Graduate 
■Studies and Research at the California State University at Long Beach, and 
hi- iidcmjc field is Kducational Psychology'. 

- ' Disadvantaged Students In Graduate Study: Some Impressions 

• • Oscar A. Roger's, Jr. 

1 am to speak to you al)out some concerns related to disadvantaged 
students in graduate study. I have little if anything to s:iy that is new. What 
I want to do is to provide you with some of my impressions al)0ut teaching 
disadvantii^d students. 

F(.r som»' fifteen years I h:>ve taught disadvantaged graduate students. 
l'> Im- sure, during most of cliis time i- did not know that they were 
disadvantaged. I was and am so mucrf^ki' lIjwi, .Most oT these 'students 
v/ere aspiring to bt» teachers or w^'v* : |M'r\-ice teachers. Most of them were 
from first generation college fnmih* .i:my bad pmblems when writing and 
speaking, but so do presidents of theyi.'.S, and Congressmen. Writing and 
reading skills can he taught, and they have lieen taught. Most of the 
students lacked library and research sjvills but these deficiencies were the 
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pariial responsihililies of the VxtiMisiv(« lihnir>' staffs ami professors iu. 
rosoarcli and statistics rourscs. Many woru from families with extrt»mt»ly low- 
incomes, few of which wore lower than the income of my mother and 
others who wt're tlie sole providiTs for our families, Uliereas my hi^h 
-sch'^M was staffed with only three college graduates for ail twelve grades, 
fewer 'Of- my students wi»re from siich schools. Their sciioois were, however, 
segregated institutions which received the short end of public appropria- 
tion/. My students* schools were une(|ual to those of the majority members 
of their several communities. 

My students and most of my colleagues wert/ and still are from 
lli.sadvantaged circumstances. Tln^y liave been disadvniuaged in most aspects 
of life. Their quality of life has been unequal. Their ^.tandard of living is 
lower til an tiu» average of the nation. 

Judging from the attention the various associations of graduate and 
academic deans are giving graduate education for di.sadvantaged minorities. 
I can add little but commendation. Colleges and universities throughout the 
country are putting forth efforts to recruit high potential black studenis. 
They have (miployed administrative assi.«;tants. a.ssistaht and associate deans 
for the graduate schools to recruit and counsel minority stud'ents. The.se 
colleges and universities have accjuired consiilerable experience worthy of 
studying. 1 am not saying the universities are doing enough. What is 
enough? . 

Dr. John A. Peoples* gave some sound advice to the 27th Annual 
Meeting of the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Re.se;irch at 
Xew Orleans in 1971. Speaking at Berkeley l.'niversity of California in' 
1973. Dr. Layette Frederick, Cl:airman of the Hiolo;;y Dejuirtment of 
Atlanta I'niversiry^ cor.cuiied with many of the ideas expressed by Dr. 
Peoples. And Dr. Liirry Shannon of Iowa State L'niversity whose speech is 
recorded m MAC.S*;^ Proceedings of this year, quoted Dr. Frederick, and 
.proceeded to e.xpand his ideas into the' area of a .suggested dynamic 
recruitment program. On yesterday Dr.. Mack Jones, Chairman of the ' 
Department tif political Scieiu'e, said something 1 wish 1 could say about 
disadvantaged .students, .\everthele.ss, I- must relate the following: 

1' All of my black students are not and were not disadvantaged. They, 
of course, living in a society which discriminated against them thus 
di.sadvantagi.ng the disadvantaged. They, however. 'Were not dis- 
.;dvantaged in that the effects of segregation and discrimination 
were not ad\'ersed. In many cases some students "possessed 
extremely high motivati{)n and in?*'iligence. and dispiayi?d many 
skills necessary* to successful entr\* lo and exit from graduate 
school. 

2. During the I'arly sixties my graduate students were more pliable. 
They (|Uestioni'd le.ss and accejUiHi more readily things as they were 

*Dr. Peoples is President of Jackson State diversity. 
*"^M id -Western Association of Graduate Schools. 
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expressed and perceived. After the start of the *'black is beautiful" 
and other self-pride movements, a noticeable ' change occurred 
among students. They questioned the direction of society, instruc- 
tional content and methods, and the power l>ase. Younger black 
graduate students were most vociferous. One thought Uvey had been 
disadvantaged less but their voices and behavior indicated less 
•acceptance of the status quo. Entering graduate student xis** 
smarter ajid more' alert. I only question their capacity to ^-ppjy 
themselves as diligently as they siiould. To this my son says, ' 
Daddy, you don't understand."' 

AW disadvantaged students taught by me have not been black 
students. A nu.nber, a surprising number, have been white with 
economi' and schola^itic traits common to low income students. In. 
fact, in my rather vast university studies as a student I have found a 
wide rajige of abilities among white students who possessed majiy 
of the adversed disadvajitaged traits. Perhaps such^ traits are 
normally distributed among our general population. 

I believtrthfTTffects of being disadvantaged whatever one's racial 
background is intolerable in this day and age. 1 cannot understand 
why we cannot launch an all out ten-year effort to do something, 
significant about the quality of American life in general and the 
total educational system in particular. If we could somehow 
generate as much interest in eradicating illiteracy and the lack .of 
coping skills as is created for football, I think the quality 'of life 
would be upgraded considerably. If a university spent as much time 
• and money on the disadvantaged as is spent on perfecting football 
plays and conaitioning, its faculty '.could make a much more 
meaningful impact on the lives of more students. , As T)r. Jones said, 
"the wealth of the nation is people," I would readily accept the 
challenge to utilize such resources and techniques to produce 
Rhode Scholars, scientists and humanists- from the ranks of the 
disadvantaged black minorities. 1 have always admired the time and' 
patience of coaches and athletes. They go over and over certain 
plays to produce the, desired behavioral modification,. Graduate 
faculty under more favorable circumstances and v^'ith the same 
determination could produce scholars, overcoming initial handicaps. 
Dedicated black and white faculty members of many of our 
nation's schools are doing just that. Countless numbers of dis- 
advantaged students have succeeded at the most prestigious 
universities, 

1 can cite several models of extraordinary efforts on the part of 
humane department heads at several universities across the nation. 
In Arkansas, Dr. R. K.c Bent with the support of the graduate 
faculty recruited literally hundreds of blacks and disadvantaged 
whites for graduate degree programs. At last count at least- 60 
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doctorate hplders graduated with his assistance'. Sevoral'dozens of, 
these,;\yere blacks who are now playing significant roles in the ^ 
nation. 

A sociology department in Washington State has produced a 
significant number of black Ph.D.'s. Likewise has a history 
department in' Indiana achieved results worthy of ' *>ie. 

A University in Rhode Islalid"T"as~arii(0^^ a good ~ 

percentage of black Ph.D. s. 

Similar cases can be made for universities in Michigan, Iowa, 
Illinois, Florida, North Carolina, Georgia. New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia as well as other states. Dr. Mack Jones spoke of the efforts of 
.Atlanta''University in Political Science. 

6. Scores on various tests have their value and should be utilized. The 
average scores of many disadvantaged populations on the Graduate 
Record Examination is around 700 on the aptitude section. 'I'here is 
every indication that the scores of entering students are improving. 
Other .skills a^.d competencies are also improving. Continued 
. research must be done to limit the cultural bias of tests- hi. any' case, 
test scores should be only one criterion used in admitting students 
to graduate school. 

7*. Where does all of this leave us? I suggest that whereas there might 
be a glut of Ph.D.'s among the majority population such is not the 
case among blacks. There remains shortages of bl^ck humanists and 
scientists. They can find readily available employment in some 109 
black senior and junior colleges, other institutions and businesses. 
By any measures, blacks are blatantly underrepresented in most .-. 
... fields, in . which_ higher, .education is a ^^^rerequisite. Concerned. _1 
undergraduate and graduate faculty members can make meaningful 
differences individually and collectively. 

During times of prosperity significant social changes were made in 
terms of compensating blacks for years of malignant neglect. .Affirmative 
action programs, special service programs and inspirational teaching efforts 
at many of the nation's universities gain ground. It is ou. prayers that 
whatever gains were made should be maintained and added to." Budget cuts 
and quotas^ might well be unavoidable; yet, somehow blacks and other 
minorities should be given high priority, by admissions persons. 

The ear.y identification of good potential black students must be made. 
Those baccalureate students are to be encoiiiraged to attend college, and 
opportunity must be made available for moire graduates to enter graduate 
schools.**! am rather certain that the 1980*s \jr-ill see more blacks joining the 
ranks.of faculties c'[ more universities across this lan^L This can only he 
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obtained through a continuation and an increase in efforts to provide 
opportunities for blacks today to entor graduate schools. 



Disadvantaged Students In Graduate Studv 



' "Bernara Spol.slty 

The 1973 survey conducted by the Council of Graduate Schools and 
the Graduate Record Examinations Board under tlie direction of I. Bruce 
Hamilton made clear that some progress is slowly being made in graduate 
school programs for minority students. 1 want to talk this morning from 
the point of view of a new Dean at a university where there has been good 
progress in minority enrollment. At . the University of New Mexico 
minority student enrollment in the Graduate School rose from 10% in 197f 
to over 13? in 1975. so tliat it is now almost equal to the proportion of 
members of the ethnic groups with college education in the state. When we 
go beyond our state and compare our minority enrollments with graduate 
schools with a thousand or more stu'dents, we .seem to be doing just about 
as well as anyone else. The University of New Mexico has the IWsi 
percentage of Spanish surnamed graduate students of anv graduate school 
of this size. We are in the top half dozen for percentage of American Indian 
graduate .students and only eight schools in the nation have a io'ver 
Anglo percentage than we do. 

1 do not believe however that we can claim to have reached a final goal 
in. this area. When we consider that the Spanish surnamed population of the 
state IS close to -Wr-r, the fact that 10?c of our Graduate School comes from 
this group cannot be a cause for complacency. It would seem however that 
a good deal of the activities in improving this percentage need to be carried 
^ut not by the Graduate ScliogLjtielfJuitJat earlier stages inomdergraduate 
education, in the high .schools, arid in the elementary- schools. Realizing 
that graduate level minority enrollments are ultimately dependent on the 
existence of. a substantial pool of minority undergraduates, the Graduate 
School s Minority Subcommittee is urging that the new University 
Recruitment Committee include a minorities subcommittee. It is also 
concerned to see appropriate counseling and guidance at these earlier levK 
..so that minority students be prepared for Graduate School. 

It has also beco-c clear that while the overall figures for the Graduate 
bchooLshow signs of progress, some departments h.-^ve been extremely slow 
to build up any significant proportion of minoritv .students. We now hav 
an admittedly cautious opinion from the Universitj s lawyer that consider. 
It legal to establish minority admission goals. .Armed with this opinion the 
Graduate-School Minorities Subcommittee plans to encouragr- departmentfs 
To set such goals. Part of this enc-ouragement is a proiect^d spring 
conference to which all departments will be. invited dealing wfth the 
problems of minority recruitment and retention. 

All of these activities at pm- university and others are goi r>n in an 



■ atmosphoro of ronsidof-able concern produOiKl tlu' '.mcurtaintios of the 
possibililios of om ploy men t for future graduates. Some deep concern is 
caused, amon*^ many of us by this situation. For some lime no\v\. before I 
have personally a*n*oed to work with a doctoral candidate,.! have wanted to 
be siire that the t-andidate has a full uiulerstandin^ of the difficulties of the 
job market that he or she will be facin^i., In'such a situation, when p-aduate 
ediication is no longer a guaranty of. employment, 1 wonder about 
encou raging minority stu dents to go into overproducing academic fiekis 
When such students jjraduate, will they find jobs tliat~viTll take intolu''co"uy.T' 
the level of their training? One considers the way in which we have treau 
women p*aduates. While we continue to accept them into our ^ad..;a' 
schools, ver\- few ar(> (-mployed oii our graduate faculties. Tbey keet; o«..r 
classrooms filled, but do not teach in them. Will we take the same kiiui c' 
approach with minority i^raduaies? Having admitted tht^m to some spe-'ai 
kind of projjTiil^i. will .wr decide that they are l)etter suited for nonacadc^^v 
empIoynnMit? 

I do not intend that these concerns be considered as ar^unuMits a^':i;^>t 
mintStity pro^jrams. any more than 1 believe that the threat of overpro.^ • > 
tion of Ph.D.'s should be used as a reason to dose graduate progra'iis. B 
these are facts that we needed to take into account in our thinkiu-^ :uid 
planning f{)r minority student programs. .Our arguments for such V'rop.^rrjs 
should not stop with tht» notion of eciualiiy of opf)ortunity.^fov it is :'-.^t 
certain that a minority graduate student will have the samv opporfin --^ '"or 
employment as did thost* students who completed their dejxrt*' . wjr tine 
past fiftecMi or twenty years. We need to an^ue rather for tlie spcov.^I valu'.s 
that minority students can brin^ to higher (Education in general a!vi 
graduate LM:iucation in particular. ,\t a time when graduate schc.i^ls i.c*'' 
facing the threat or promise of a now ^'iiti^m. it is of fu'iJ:*.. ( r:tu' 
importance that we fincl ways t(^ ketj^i the university open - u uivergenc-.*:-. of 
iliouu'ht. The^'minority student in the graduate school brings into it a set of 
ethnic traditions and valj-'s that can stimulate and (Mirich the traditioiml 
.vaku\s. associated with graduate (Miucation. If we argue in these* terms, w^' 
axe iirgui^tg :»ot juj^' for improving our programs for minority enn.)llme;it. in 
graduate ecUication. biit also asserting the nred to find pla<-(vs ioy :!^ 
minority graduates a?- nemlx^rs of the faculty of our univtT.^Ui'. s 
graduau- schools. 

Discontinuities In Minority Graduate Educaticn. 
The Case of Asian Americans In The Social Sciences an^' hJucation 

AllK^rt 11. Voe 

. .\sian Am< 'icans come i'*v>m an a;'-* lent and I .. ^>red tradition of 
educational acbievemtMit and status. U is a ran* Am u ^ who knowsT[^H 
ice Chinese originated the first civil ser\ i{-e sysiem v r .' .000 years ago. 
Through its effect Uf^on the developmeju of India's civn .M>r\'ict' system and 
henf' ti'.at of Kngland. Cliina influiMiced ApsI'Tii s\-stems of civil .ser\-ice. 
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Also, few Amerieans realize that the Chinese based its soeial-political 
system on educational attainment and proven merit (Kracke, 1953 pp 1-6) 
Entrance into and advancement through the administrative system of the 
government depended upon other Chinese inventions-the objective exami- 
nation and academic degrees. 

To become a high imperial official, a person liad to pass a series of 
highly competitive examinations and the tltird and highest degree status 
the chin-Mi. which few obtained. Held m the imperial coUrt of Peking thJ 
—OiQit^^igious eximuiiatioas Jnucl^^ 

Frecednig the chin -sfiih ^v ore the hmi-tsu^ or ' v-ii vated talent " the 
bachelor degree awarded at the local proven -al level, and the c/u/-}c« or 
-recommended person/' the master's degr. r ^rc-n. cr.:irminations held at the 
provincial capital. 

In 124 B.C., an imperial university was established for the education 
and testing of officials. Stationed in uniform vubicles, the examinees were 
provided standard facilities including cooking utensils for che many days' 
examinationii. Anonymous numbers identified the papers they turned in for 
evaluation, and many would-be scholar officials committed suicide if they 
did not pass. Through the centuries, tiie scholar-gentr\' represented CIiina\ 
ethos and the nature of her status quo. According to Balazs (1964, pp 
6-10), the famed sinologist, -the uninterrupted continuity of aruling das.s 
of scholar-officials or 'officialism* was the most striking feature of'china's 
history.*' 

In the United States, Asian Americans have followed traditional values- 
and made good use of educational opportunities to promote the social 
mobility and accepuince of their children. Civic and educational officials in 
^San .^rancisco, such as Mayor Joseph Alioto, have consistently expressed 
pride for the superior attitude and achievement of Chinese students Their 
studiousness and motivation have caused San Francisco teachers and those 
in other communities with Chinese population to desire Chinese youth as 
students. Juvenile delinquency rates have been the lowest among Asian- 
.\merican groups, and their crime rate is also .the lowest of all major ethnic 
groups. Educational and other social indicators reflect the traditional 
conformity of Asian Americans to social' norms and drive to have their 
children succeed through avenues valued in the United States (Hsu, 1971) 
T>'pically, first-generation Asian Ameri. >.m^: have sacrificed thJir own 
pleasures and /educational attainment to urovide the means for their 
children's education. The success story of Asian .Americans has not been 
shared by all and developed without disproportionate benefits. 

Data and Analysis 

Accordingly, the 1970 census data as analyjzed for HEW by Urban 
Associates (1974 ) indicates that **the Chinese present a disparate picture of " 
extraordinarily high educational attainments, coupled with a significantly 
l^ge population of uneducated^' (p. 72). Of Chinese males, 16 or older, 
25^ had completed college degrees which is about double the. U.S.. average 
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of For Japaiu'se Americans. 20^r of tlic males in California havi* four 

or more years of higher edueation. Chiiu\se- and Japar/.*se-Amerioan male's 
average 12. G years of schooling, which is only half a year greater than th^> 
l-.S. average, tlius reflecting the lower perc^^ntages for the senior Asians as 
well as markiKl differences between the Japan€\se in Hawaii and California.^; 
However, although the percentage of Ciiinese women who completed, 
colTege 'is twice as great of the I'.S. rate^' for females, their percentage is ^ 
8vr below Ciiinese males. The data analyzed must be viewed as conservative, : 
since only "first alTcn'tn'oncT^^^ 

Including data on third and f(^urth generation groups, the results no doubt 
would show greater educational at hieven\ents for males and females with 
less skewing effect by the elderly, man>^ of whom could not attend or . 
continue long in .school. From 1972-75. .-\sians were awarded 7. of the 
doctorates granted by the 46 universitie^ comprising the Association of 
American Universities, a body which awarils 75'^ of the doctorates in the 
U.S. (McCarthy and Wolfle. 1975 ». \ 

Reflecting the high percentage' of those; with college degrues. one-third 
of the employed Japanese malfs and MV'r of the Chinese men are found in 
professional and managerial occupations, Tlie Jii|)anese who work in higher 
status, white collar professions tend to be fi^) reign born and have ijualified 
for immigration by virtue of their high skills. The Chinese tend to enter 
engineering and health fields as proft'ssional workers and pursue retail and 
wholesale trades as managers. : 

Underemployment, however, characterizes the Asian -American situa- 
tion . especially for the foreign born. As . ihe census report . put it. 

. .despite the highly skilled background (if a majority of .Asians who 
have immigrated to this country, due to factors which includes discrimina- 
tion, non-citizenship status, licensing requireiiients or lack of ability in 
Knglish. many former professional w^orkers h^ive been forced to shift to 
lesser skilled non-professional occupations'* (p. 99). For the entire U.S.. the 
Upper status occupations show ratios of 1.5 men antl 1.0 women for all 
men and wci <en who have completed at least four years of college. In 
comparison, the Chinese arc 1.1 male and 0.7 female, while the Japanese 
iixc 1.3 male and 0.9 female. Therefore, with ecI,ucational level considered, 
the proportion of Asian American workers in hi'^h status jobs is not ecjual 
lo the total population and the professional skills of Asian Americiuis. 
especially for the, Chinese, arc underemployed. The census data shows that 
perJions in the majority population obtain higli status jobs more easily 
without a college degree than do Asian Americans: 

Further aiuUyses of the voluminous 1970 cen:>usdata will give a clearer 
picture of what professional occupations Asian .-\mericans hokl and have 
sought to enter. An impression is gained from 'a China Institute study 
(Chih, 197 11 which tabulated the doctoral dissertations of China-born 
Chinese students from 1905-1960. Remembering thtit many persons 
holding doctorates do not complete dissertations.! especially in the health 
fields, the 2.462 di.ssertations are not comprehensive nor are they 
up-to<late. However, the distribution of professional commitment shows a 
strong preference for the physical sciences with 28 of the dtgrees. of 
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which i-hiMiiistry is hy far the hi^ht»st (109). j>hysirs second (177) and 
astronomy -astropliysic-s the lowest (5). Atrordin^ to the- American Chemi- 
cal Society (197-1 1 over nine per cent of tht: IVlll chemistry- j^raduates witli 
masters and l»h;l)/s w**.,. -Oriental- and -l.;rv of the Ph.D. chemists 
employ(>d arc -Orientar' compared to ..S^V Black and .5^;- SfKinish 
..surnamed. Asian Americans' are relatively well-represenied in chemistr>'. 
. . In Ciiih's study, enijineerinji sciences, with 2r> of the doctorates, 
formed the second .i^nroup with electrical (131 I. mechanic;U {l i9) and civil 
..en^ineerin^i (ILS) the most popular s[n>cializations. The third '.uruup which I 
will term life sciences (biolo»0' and earth) comprised about 2:v; of the 
total. The fourth hi^ht>st ^rou[i was the social and behavioral sciences with 
about 22^;.. Kconomics and business decrees comprised the hulk of this 
group with 212 doctorates, rhe remainder included international law and 
.relations (95). political .seienee (72). sociolo-y ( 53 ). psycholo^o' (K)). and 
law (10). We should -note that .no dissertations are reported for the/ 
humanities, educational research or even education. Related discii)lines/ 
p.sycholoK'x- and ..ociolo^n,- combineib comprise only about r; of the totJ. 

C'hih's results ivrr corroljorated by a 197;^ survey of earned doctoratJs". 
conducted -by the Commission on Human Resourefs of the Natiof^al 
Research Cnuncil (197 1 b.). Showiii^ that -Oriental" d(M-torates totaled 
ii.Vr of the 27.227 (or i>V\ of the 33.727) returning ;...>..s-ionnaires 
Compared to 0.8'V for Chicanos. 2.7^; for Blacks, and 81.7% lot Whites 
completin^i doctorates, the fields of study and dicir percentages ;{re ^jiven in 
Table 1 (Commission. 1971. p. li. 

Table 1 clearly siiows tin* predominant choice of Asian .\mericans for 
the sciences and their n»lative nej^lect of other fields suth as arts and 
humanities (A H) and education. I'he cati»jiory -prof. Fields" in Table 1 
k not defined in the published report, but do^-s^iot set.Mii to cover law and 
health sciences since the numbers are .so .small. An;lly/in^ the same data, 
McC;u-thy and Wolfle ( J/^To. p. 859) wrote: 

StudiMits of .Asian ancestr\- concentrate in the sciences and 
entiineerin^j: over 80 percent of the 1973 doctoral recipients took 
their decrees in one of these fields. The conctMUration is about 
equally marked amon^ l\.S.-lK)rn students of Asian ancestr\- and 
those of foreij:n birth. The concentration is also con>;stent' with 
pasi trends: 75 percent of all minority members of the national 
stock of (lo(^tt)ral l.-vel scientists and /Mmineers are of .Asian 
backj^round. 

'Pable 2 reproduces the report's (Commission. U»7 l b. p. 5) profile data 
on the 2.881 doctoral recipients who/reported themselves as minority 
members. / 

hivariahly, such dat^i raise.s moi:^ queMtcuis than it answers, such as 
breakdowns; according to sex and fields of study, etc.. by ethnic '^rou[vs. 
However, most notable for this pafn^r i> the iireat percentage of -Orientals" 
completing: doctorates in the non-C.S. citizens catet^or^'-SS.!'-; of the 
total. My ^'uess is that most of those graduates are Chinest> rather than 
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Japanese and others because of the greater identity problem of Japanese 
scholars (Bennett, et al., 1958). The 22.1^c fi^re for "Orientals" who arc 
U.S. citizen.s is quite high, especially when their ethnii* p"oup represents less 
than one percent of the total U.S. population. Ho\v» r. the data in Table 1 
clearly shows that^ very few Asian Americans pursue doctoral studies in 
education and thereby, educational research as a specialty. 

Table 3 shows the low percent of Asian Americans in education 
compared to t ie significantly higher percentaj^ of Blacks in education.' 
Note the very high percentages for Asian Americans in engineering and the 
natural sciences (McQu'thy and Wolfle, 1975 p. S59). 

This autlior^s tabulatiun*bf Asian-American suniames among the more 
than lj.,000 members of the American Educalional Research Association 
verifies the lack of Asian-.-\merican involvement in educational research as 
suggested in the" above analyses. The AERA Director>' for 1974-75 
describes the association as **a national professional organization of 
educators and behavioral scientists who have a vital interest in basic 
research in education and in the improvement, development, and applica- 
tion of research to educational problems.** It would be safe to say that few 
active educational researchers With responsible positions in the U.S. are not 
members of AER.A. Being generous when in doubt over certain names, such 
as *'Lee" when all eleven were taken as Chinese. 1 found that 89 suniames 
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could be Chinese and only 15 were Japanese. Together, the 104 represent 
less than one percent of the total. 

Results of the AERA tabulation do not surprise me. As a member of its 
advisory board, I note that the Association of Asian-American Psycholo- 
gists, which has existed for several years now, has less Uian 180 members 
and some of them are from the majority group. Also, 1 have been told by 
an official of the National Institute of Education that the U.S. Office of 
Education in Washington, DX. employs less than 10 Asian-American 
professionals. The federal government has employed an extremely low 
number of minority doctorates; a report of the National Research CouncU 
(1974 a, p. 119), emphasizes that only 785 or 4.2^:^ of the total, fS,531, 
are nonwhite. Blacks are highly under-represented (.8rc compared to 11.1% 
of the total U.S. population). Relative to the high percentage of doctorates 
among Asian Americans, their 2.8% representation of the total doctorates 
in federal work, especially, the 55 or .28^r in federal administration, leaves 
much to be desired when HEW guidelines and sanctions to educational 
institutions on desegregation and affirmative l[iction have been so accusative 
and severe. 

Another indication of poor Asian-American representation is their lack 
of membership in the American Psychological' Association. In APA^s 
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TABLE 3 



\\\mn[) group mmhm as psrmtagcs of 



All U.S. universities, 1973 



AAU uni- 





American 








versities 




Indian 


Asian 


Black 


Spanish 
Oridn 


•■ 1-972.75, 
Total minority total 


Engineering, mathematics 


' 0.3, 


ii.o 


1.0 


0.6 - 


12.8 3.8 


and physical science 




4 




Life sciences 


0.5 


■ 7.0 


1.9 


, ' 0.9 


10.3' 4.6 


Psychology 


0.6^ 


> 1.3 . 


1.3 


: 0.9 


• 4.1 4.9 


Social sciences 

Arts and humanities • • 


* o:r 

• 0.5 


3.8 
1.2 


1.9 
•1.7 


0.6 
1.4 


6.9 5.5 
4.8 5.2 ■ 


Education 


0.7 


0.8 


6.9 


0.9 


9.3 11.1 


Other professions 


0,1 


■ 2.6 


2.2. 


0.2 


51 /6.7 
8.7 5.8 


Allfield§coi?ibined, - . 


0.5 


4.6 ■ 


2.7 


0.8 ■ 



Div j)n of Kciuc-alional Psyc-hologj-, whidi boasts ..f ovt-r 3;000 members I 
U.uncl only thri",- .Japani'so surnames and nine Chiiuvse memhers in tin- 197-5 
Bu>praphu-al l)invt(,ry. In addition, two C-hino^t are li.ted as associato 
mombersOnly onv Japanese and this author, a Chino.se .Ameriean. appe:ir 
o have oeen eiec-ted to Fellow status i.i .tnj. Division of Kdueat.onal 
I s\rho!ot;y. two out o.' ahnosl M)<\ about ■ iof bmtpere.MU 

Ihe litTO ec.nsi.s foun<l 591.000 Japane'se ■A.Korj'rans. T."-; of whonv 
hve in Hawaii and falifornia. and 135.000 Chinese. .\me.--..-ans 39'V who" 
hye ,n ( nhtorma. 12'V in Hawaii, a.ul 27'-; in the Northoa.st. primarilv in the 
.State ot New;.- ^ ork (20'; ). With a uual of 1.026.00O Chine.se and Japimese 
.and a national population of 203,212:000 in 1970. the fi-ures lor 
Asian-.AnvruMn edueaiional researchers resemble the >,'enei7il populational 
.""•r, n I" tli^'lii|^lviH>rc;eniage of Asian-American .\1.D "s 

and s. the. pereenta^e for Asian-American ^-ducational researchers 

.<eems mmuseule indeed. For exam|ile. w^th about 12.000 dentists in ihe 
M.ae ot Cah:-..rnia. at least ten pen-ent a. .\s.an-American. half Chinese' 
and hall .Jap.,nese (recent verbid communication of member Dental' 
Fxammntu.n Boardl.Jn the ca.se of Chinese Americans who num'ber onlv 
l/O.lol or eisjnt-tenih. of one percent of (.-alifornia-s population, the faJi 
.bat five pr-rcent of the State's denti.sls are Chinese mua be considered 
remarkable.- espec ially when di.cTim.naticn anci lai-.^uatje handicaps have 
had to ho overcome. Howevvr. -Califorma-.s matjnetism for Asian Americ-ans 
must be s.-ront;. sine.- 2.5'; of the 197;!,7.1 dental school enrollments in the 

Health S.a-ice. 1974). a .-mn of .5'-; from 
iJ/t-,_, Only 1.9( . c;f those completinfi dental degrees in 1972-73 were 

^' '"'---e .21 from 1970.72. and compiired to 
-..S - Blac k and 9.J.9 - white- dental grachiales in 1972-73. The figures uv 
about tne same, though lower, for ..nrolinicMUs in American .Kchool of 
.Medicine. 

l-mversity faculties 'in the [ ..S. refUn-t the high educariona! attainment 
of .Vsiin ..u.UTicans. California Stale Lniver.sity . Long Beach, where the 
author IS the Dean of Graduate Studies and Research, has 35 .\sian- 
Ameriean pr ofess ors, which is 3 -V; of the full-t ime f:,.- „l.v T^.." -:t ni r 
-peicenuige woulcT ,,robahly he found acro.ss all major-sized universities of' 
the c<.untr>- with higher ,,erc-eniagc>»f in<tif.:t:on. of nigtier education 
which emne,s:.e the natural sciences' and engineering. Wie percentage of 
-Vsian-Amencan schohirs outside of /tliose fields would probablv come 
do.ser to the general populational percentage, as 1 have been the first and 
on y .\smn ..\meruan in several Schools of Kducation. .Also, this wriler"is 
on y the second CJiiiuvse to hcjcome a raduate clean in the L'.S. there bemg " 
only one of Japanese anccstrj-. ( 

In recent yc ;u-s. much concern hfs i,een given to the under re|,rc.senta- 
tion of faculty women. Thejollowi, g e^ceriM in Table- 4 from a report of 
the American Council on Kducation (1973 1 .sho^vs that whiles predominate 
in teacb-ng faculty, whether male or,fem:Ue. 

One comes to the obvious conclusion that Japanese and Ciiinose 
students have not pursued or befn attracted to tlie social sciences or 
educational research ami admini.str^tion. There.are a fsir numbe. of ..\sian 
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Collcgc '^atisi UniVcHiltj Tccrhing Faculty, 
• 1 972-73 by Sex on.! Ri;c!ol BcLf:groiind 



Racial Background 




Men 


Women 


_ 'V 

Total ■ . 


White/Caucasian 




95.1 . 


93.6 


94.8 


Black 




2.4 


4.8 


,.^5-.>2.9 . . 


American Indian 




0.8 


o.y 


0.8 . 


Orientai 




.1.4 


1-7 


1.5 


Mexican-American 




0.3 


0.2 


0,3 


Puerto Rican 




. 0.3 


• 0.3 


0.3 


Qther 




1.5 


1.1 


1.4 



American leaciiers, especially in Hawaii and parts of California, but those 
-that enter graduate studies db not seem to undergo training to become 
educational researchers. Why is that? Here are some inferences for 
follow-up discussion'and study: 



1. A deliberate recruitment of Japanese and Chinese into the social 
sciences ancl educational research should be, but has not been, 
attempted by universitie.s, professional societies or governmental' 
agencies. -^rhe pervasive but mythical attitude has been that Asian 
Americans have **made it" educationally and professionally; but as 
the above shows, pjrogress has been highly selective in fields other 
than the social sciences/education and mainly in terms of Asian 

' Anierican males. . . 

2. Chinese and Japanese students (and their elders) have favored fields 
of study and career.^ which are predominantly in the engineering, 
health, and natural sciences^ Traditional, values probably influence 

, such choices,' but other factors seem more significant., Areas chosen 
and unchosen may reflect aptitude test scores, such as the Graduate 
Records Examination,* which show that Asian Americans are 
•superior in mathematics and quantitative reasoning to other groups 
but we^aker in, verbal facility (Lesser, et al., 1965). In other words, 
disciplines >hat requirer^strength in language abiHty, such as the. 
humanities and most of the social sciences, have hot been conducive 
to 'the bilingual concerns of many Asian Americans. However, the 
. scientific bent of Asian Americans would surely be of great 
applicability in the behavioral .sciences, a poiht that could be 
stressed in recruitment drives^and counseling. 

- 3. Another factor^f probable importance has been the past reluctance 
of Asian American males to enter the *-feminine" fields, such as 
public school teaching; where more Asian American females may be 
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found and no • sex suporioriiy may l)e asst»rU»d for tv;?'jher 
effoctiveness (Yee. 1973). Since males have been panted most of 
the limited resources of families for education and thereby are the 
ones to pursue doctoral-level studies rather than females, it is not 
surprising though regrettable and . understanclabU> why classroom 
teaching has not led more Asian Americans to advanced ^graduate 
studies in education! However, the relationship i)etween classroom 
.teaching and educatio' J scholarship has become less clear atici 
abstract if it ever did exist (Yee, 197-1). Distinctions in male-female 
roles are ciiaiiging in general and there is no reason not to believe 
.Asian' .\merican attitiid(»s are modifying too to allow greater r;ireer 
goals for the women. Again, recruitment strategics must be 
developed for both males and females to overcome their different 
entrance problems. 

4. Perceptions of the majority groups towiu-d Asian Americans have 
been a peculiar blend of naive simplicity, a dualism of favorability/ 
unfavorability, and vicarious stereotypic references (Yee, 1973). 
American perceptions of what Chinese and Japanese have flip- 
flopped back and forth over time, mainly because the?- basic image 
has been a superficial one and has been perpetuated by inadequate 
information and prejudice. (Visiting Camp Pendleton's refugee 
facility not long ago. 1 was taken again for a new immigrant and 
told, "Your English iswery good.'' As a fourth-generation Asian 
America, J look exactly the same to most people as a refugee 
Vietnamese or' China visitor. The joke about looking all the same is 
so true). Great harm has been perpetrated through sensationalism in 
newspapers, magazines, pulp thrillers popular in the twenties and 
thirties, novels, movies, speakers (who usually portrayed the 
Chinese in the worst light and condition while seeking funds, to 
'*serve" them), and Chinatown to urs. Current events and diplomatic 
exigencies concerning China have dictated what shade the image 
should assume and indicate its shallowness. After Nixon's visit to 
Peking, what happened to the White House ''visions oi Maoist 
golden hordes, eager to rampage across the Asian landscape?" 
Viewing nonwhites in sharply contrasting terms, Americiin perceptions 
tend . to restrict the scope of. tolerable behavior for. all nonwhites. To 
counter the stereotypic perceptions, Asian Americans have been pressured ^ 
and have pressured themselves to seek assimilation within a mold that was 
tailored and inflexible. Thus, to achieve their present level of social 
acceptance Asian Americans have attempted to be successful, greater-than- 
life Americans, especially through educational achieyement into professions 
that offer tangible problems to sr/ive, where social interaction and public 
discourse are not the primary operational modes, and which provide 
financial security and advancement through objective measures of merit 
and achievement. 

Frankly, J see little change as long a.«; A.^ian Americans continue to find 
success in the fields they have sought, such as engineering, natural sciences^ 
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dentistry, and medicine and surely if social science/educational reseiircli 
cannot offer greater .social-personal rewards and satisfaction than it has 
given its workers. Perhaps change will co.me when Asian Americans find 
that perceptions of them and of themselves allow for greater acceptari'ce 
and sense of heing American. 

Jn conclusion, Asian Americans have been able to ameliorate bias 
hirgely through strong motivation- for educational and n(vnt>o{j3;;-j 
aciiievement, cohesive fn»r. iiy ctructuie in which harmony and responsi- 
bility are maintained, and adaptability to social-t'nvironmental conditions. 
More Asian .Americans, however, are beginning to ask themselves who they 
^ are and if they must ignore and reject their Asian heritage in order to be 
considered and perceive themselves as Americans, or if they should foster a 
unique identity a.s "Chinatown" Americans (Chin, 1972). The term, 
'•banana," i.e.. white in.side and yellow outside, has developed in recen t 
years to characterize Asians who are. eithe»* unfamiliar with or belittle their 
ethnic roots. 

Ethnic t;onsciou.sness and pride have always been realities that Asian 
Americans have attempted to balance against conflicting prejudice and life 
patterns. A iignificant development today is the overt and dynamic 
characteristic of ethnic concern among Asian Americans. Most of the 
younger pec le involved have great-grandparents who were born in the 
United States, many of whom never learned to speak English at all and thus 
did not actuJlly face the same bicultural problems as their children and 
grand child re ft: While the proper road to success and acceptance in the past 
was passiveness and cultural separatism, more assertive avenues are 
developing today. Let us hope that rnore of the younger people, who have 
not chosen careers yet. will be challenged by the opportunities to improve 
schools and society, through a broader range of career choices. And let us 
hope that tiie educational community will marshal strategies, such as 
graduate research fellowships, to. better counsel and attract Asian Ameri- 
cans and other les s rt^lM;esenti?d groiips. 
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Fourth Plenary Session 

Wednesday, December 3, 1975, 10:4&a.m.-12:00 noon 

TFIE ROLE OF STATE AGENCIES IN 
THE REVIEW OF. GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Chairman: S-dn\'<^rf\S. Elberg, University of California, Berkeley 
McAllister H. Hull. Jr., S^a^c University of New York, Buffalo 
T. Edward. Hollander, New York State Education Department 
Donald K. Smith, University of Wisconsin 

The Role of'State Constitutionally Designated Boards 
and Commissions in the Review of Graduate Degree Programs 

McAllister H.HuU, Jr. 

The Function of Progr-im Reviews 

At SUNY/Buffalo, the review of graduate degree programs began in ti,^- 
Fall of 1969 when the then graduate dean successfully presented his piar;- 
for the exercise to the graduate faculty of the university. If you wiirparcJen 
a small autobiographical excursion, which I justify by way of introduciri'-;. 
the experiential credentials I trust will suggest why your prograi'A 
committee has subjected y6u tomy presence here today, I will recall th^; 
the meeting in question was my introduction as the new chairman ot' 
Physics to the university at large. I introduced several amendments to the 
proposals. to strengthen their non-parochial flavor. In addition to the 
rationale offered in public debate, there was a private motivation for this; 1 
had made it a condition of my acceptance of the chairmanship that 1 be 
allowed to bring in a team of four distinguished ouLsiac consultants to 
report on the academic position of my new department, and I wished my 
plans to be consistent with those of the university progrrun in order not to 
have to duplicate the effort at a later date. Thus m February 1970, the first 
graduate program evaluation in the systematic effort to review^ all programs 
at Buffalo took place. One Nobel laureate and three othr r members of the 
National Academy of Sciences comprised the team of outsi-.'^j visitors: 1 
doubt any team since has exceeded it in scholarly credentials, in the f^ll of 
1971, when I succeeded the initiator of the systematic review as graduate 
dean, two more programs had been visitCc*. Tince 1970, teams of ou^iide 
scholars have reviewed and reported on 65 graduate degree programs 

at Buffalo. In addition, we have cooper- tid in seven reviews initiated by 
the State Education Department of New York State d W repeats of oi^ 
own) and have begun our five-year cyt.^ : ^ain. Including chairing review, 
teams for other institutions, I have participated directly in about 80 reviews 
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of jjraduale de^roo prc\';rams. I will let vof/ judge from' my suhst qiienl 
remarks whether I !,a\v learned anything by the experienco~l will only 
claim evidem - tor r. certain personal durahility on ciie basis of what 1 have 
recited. One ..catistiL- conies out of these remarks wh i.jh will have a bearing 
on later comments; in older to review 65 progriLiTis ori a fiw year cycle, we 
must iVvT-i^f^f 13 reviews per .year (this number includes 10 progrojiis which 
offer the master's degree as the highest awarded, and 10 doctoral programs 
•closely relatixi to lO.others. hence by restricting our effort, we might W(jrk 
with 45 reviews and have to carry out only 9 per year. U«- don't plan to do 
so, however). 

Now 1 shall, as the lawyers say, "connect up" all my remiurks with th'* 
topic of the panel discussion (The title is cumbersome it du.\sn't -bear 
repeating— look at your programs if you don't know where you are,. But 
the .thrust of my comments on the topic recjuiros a little f.inher 
background on the Buffalo program, so I sliail ask your indulgence while 1 
describe the process brietly. ' 

By joint effort of the faculty in the pro-am to h-j revif. ,ved, the 
graduate dean and his e.wutive committee, a panel of fvjm viiv to fifteen 
.outside scholars is drawn up. Excluded are any persons who have .'ver 
sen-ed as Buffalo faculty, and any scholars (as evidenced by 'he.c/^rn.-'//rt 
vitarum offertxi for consideration) whose eminence iu the fiek! is not 
. cle;irly establish'xi. The size of the panel depei;ds on the structure o'' the 
program: we invite a scholar for each' subarea covcied in our floctoral 
.prograrri. and the approved panel of potential invitees includes , thre- 
schohirs from each of these subareas. Our outside teams, chosen hom the 
panels, have ranged from 2 to 5, averaging 3+. A member oi the Buffalo 
faculty from outside the department being reviewed serves as guide :md 
re.^uurce person to the visitors. ' 

The visitors have a charge and program self-study (the latter bas' .i on 
guidelines now used by all SUNV graduate centers) for consideration prioi 
to the visit, which is usually two days in duration. 1 brief each leam before 
it begins its interviews N»vith faculty and students of the program aiid with 
several administrators of the university. Tiie briefing has several purpose;::, 
to explain and allow questions about the university structure, to .ise 
questions about the degree prograrn for which we would like special 
attention paid and especially to emphasize the consultative feature of the 
exercise' Let rhe explain that last purpose. I did not need, in the first revt-.-w 
conductLxJ, anyone to provide me with an evaluation the aenartment 1 
had just begim to chair. I felt as chairman. pm\ I feel as dean, that my 
responsibility to know enough about our i;';ograms to r .sess their quality 
fairly accurately. The evaluation portion of ^'liC process is for the prog) , 
faculty, who need an independent, informed overview to .see their programs, 
objectively, and for other administrators whose responsibilities may not 
allow them to achieve the familiarity with the programs I require of myself. 
This includes those in the central administration of SUNY. But on a scui- 
marked ''inadequate, adequate, good* excellent," I expect no surprises from 
my teams in evaluating our programs. A few teams have thought a little 
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heiUn' of a Drogram than wo have, but if that is a surprise (and if iho 
opinion IS valid), it is a pivnsaat one. 

What if. valuable to us, however, apart from what the review report 
reveals to i iculty and administration about the assessment of the pro^jram, 
is the advice the reviewers give: the consultative feature of the process. Tliis 
is something only discipliiiary experts can give and is a principle reason we 
try to. cover all important sul>disciplines in a program with a visitor, Wliat 
Are the detailed strengths and weaknesses of our progran^ offerings, our 
faculty ;ind our students? From the broad perspective of the discipUnes, 
what !'"W directions ought we be considering, what new clientele planning 
to fot.cli, what n^w externa^ pressures setting up to respond to? Only tiie 
ablest scholars in\he discipline, and of these, only those with the broad 
view can effectively assist us in answering these questions. 

I ne nature of the exercise a^; we co^tluct it provides us with 
considerable Hexibility in using the reports we get (each department 
chairman is a.sked to ^prepiire a response to the report in concert with his 
faculty 'Hh4»iitt.4:*^'^l>onSes are gri.st for our mill as well)! In the first place* a 
recommendation onj the program can be * made' to the Pre.sident . If a 
program is found io require new resources for proper development, 
conditional approval^ is recommended, and pressure put to provide the 
resources. This enhances the dean's clout, by the way. Like the Pope» he 
has no divisions, hui by thjs process he caiv call on the academic feudal 
barons for ''troops*' Xp JiJ^ht. the uubelievers. New directions, consolidation 
with another.program (leading to a phase o'lit of the one reviewed), splitting 
into two program5~ali may be recom men de.d, in addition to the -iro ini- 
tio na4 ''approved for five years." .^P 
More important for the health of the institution as a whole .is the value 
of these reports and responses in academic planning (whether ad hoc\or 
structured )^For it is only in an extreme rixluctionist view of a university 
that one can believe that it is possible to modify one progriun without 
affecting several other:, and the institution as a whole, I submit that such a 
reductionist view is wrong on the face of it, and if held simply reveals the 
limitations of the holder. A university is a system of interrelated 
subsystems, with intercouplings among subsystems ranging from extremely 
tight to quite loose. In carrying out radical recommendations' based on 
program review/ therefore, the affect on the system (which the reviewers 
could not, by the nature of the process, undertake) must be taken into 
careful account. This is best accomplished in a process of acadeitiic 
planning, and at Buffalo this is going on in a seli'et committee of faculty, 
students and middle admin istrator^;. I am co-chairing* at this time. The 
graduate program reviews we have obtained, (and updated) are an important 
and necessar>' input to the planning process. Their value is enhanced by tlie 
details of the point of view under which' the reviews were conducted and 
reported. Any significant modification would have reduced their value. 

I must not leave what has become a longer description than I intended 
without commenting on the quality of the. reports of the visiting teams. It 
should come as no sur)"Jrise in any human enterprise that the results will be 
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of variable tjiiality. SoUu^tiDii oT tin* ahhst sulu)lars available as reviou-ors 
. doi\s no{ ^uarantiv ui iformly \vis(» ami iisi^ful nK-iews. In lad our third 
. n'virw was abominalik*. ahhou^^h tbc tt^am was as ivpiitabh^ as luiy wo jiavo 
had. Th(> most f)ril!iant scholars can bc^'omc sidotrat-kcnl with inconsi- 
qiu>ntials, be swaytnl by one or another singular voiee in' the p^'o^Tan^ ean. 
Ill offering adviee. respond to an internal idiosvneratie point of v'jfj v .-athor 
'than represent the b(>st in the diseipline. I introtluc(Hi an exit inter i-w with 
the teains partially to eount(Taet these oet asional alnTations: not set the 
tone of Uieir re{)ort. but to L'et fresh answer^ lo niv most important 
qiHvstions al)out the program and the diseipline. In.case idio.sviUTacies later/-' 
iMiier^^e. I should at least have the lH^st sense I could ^et out of lb, n^viewers 
by hstenin^^ and (juestionin^i. Of course- the principal use of the exit 
mterv'iew is to make as sure as pcjssihle that nothing os.scMitial is mi.ssed 
b(>fore the visitors l(>ave. But even the poon^st reports 1 Ikuv so far s^hmi 
havo be(>n useful. In the hands of people knowledj^t^able aboiit the pro«:ram 
und(»r review from long and frequent association, .such as our graduate 
taculty executive committee, planning a.s.sociati^s and fellow admin i.st ra tors 
most, of the chaff can be .s(»parat(>d and the grains of wi.sdom winnow(»d out. 

Let me conclude this part of my comments with a brief summar>'. The 
primary J'unction of the review of t,n'aduate programs is to inform 
mstuutionai a. ademic planning with expert independent judgment and ' 
consultation. Vor this function to be seiTed effectivvly. the.revicnvs must he • 
tmiely and they must encomoass th(> totality of our programs. Idiosyncratic 
responses hniFt be handled with caro by persons who know the disciplines 
by having pri»cliced them and the institution by having .ser\'ed it. The 
evaiuativc* function is secondaiy, to provide ind. ators for Uiose who. by 
reason of being too close* or too far from a program, are unable ti. arrive at 
an objective or fully informed as.sessment. hi the\:>ptimuili re^view proco.ss 
evaluation is a byproduct of thi» effort. 



Kunrtion of State-wide Coordinating Hoards 

It may .seem gratuitous to address the function of coordinating boards 
a discussion of ' role of such boards in the evaluation of graduate 
programs. However, as a holist rather tlian a reductionist in" educational 
matters, T fmd the mo.st natural way to ar^proach the question is from the 
general to the specific. 

1 can claim no broad scholarship in the study of state-wide o.ordinatin-^ 
boards. Generally. 1 have 'thought about the topic as my responsibilities 
have introduced it to me. 1 find it comforting that my views a-e rea.sonably 
consistent with those of several authors who have written on the subjer-l : m 
my reading, this means Berdahl' and the authors in BerdahPs edited 
volume' in ^Tsfew Directions for In.stitutional Research. ** 

A constitutionally established (or continued) board has its functioiis 
broadly sot by the applicable constitutional aAicles. imd more specifically 
mdicated by th(> state education law which provides the .statutory 
enablement. .The.se statutes and articles speak of -planning," -^'oordina- 
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lion/' "iirti».-Liliition,*' ^lul uinicr planning incUulf rt'vu»w of j!)lans niadi* h\' 
imlividnal iinils <\v liy srWtt»wulL' *:()vi»rnin^ i)oanis lor nuiltit ailvpus .systonis. 

aiitlioritN' to apprc)\-^U»t:rot» pronrams is i:oninu)!il\' duljt'^atiHl to ilu' 
coordinating lioards, as is tl^'^ithority to ciiarttM* msliliitioiv wliich oftVr 
degree pro^iranis. whetlu»r piihlS-, private or proprit»tary . It is .^iunilu ant for 
my pnrposi» to nv.le t[>ti-t=A('ords like ••siipeiTision," "niiana^i'nienl, ' 
**adminislraliv)n" lio not oi-ciir in statutes relating to cot^rdinuiing lioards: 
vvli on tlu\\v in.-ein*, lluse words appear in statutes set tin*: lip statewide 
govern inti ln*ards. ' 

'I'he planning fiinetion of loorilinat.ng hoards is usually :nlerprelt»d 
from staliile, or il may hi» spi»lli»d out, as rt»vi{»wing plans preplired hy iinil.s 
within tlu' hoanl'^ jin'isdictiou and integrating ;hem into a stutewidi» plan 
IwiUi llu» integration itself subject to review and comment by tlie units). In 
its discharge of ilvi:. responsibility, the l)oard has a range of possilile aclit)ns: 
It may. simpl\' assemble tin; i)lans subn-illed, it may suggest or even 
mandate sonu- ground rules and c-onstraints under whicii mst iujit ional plans 
will fu [)repared. it may suggest modifications m plans it reci^ive.s. Apart 
fmm seeking compliani;e with previously cigri»ed on constraints^ however, a 
coordinating lioard shouU.l iu)t attenipt to alter institutional [ilans signifi- 
cantly. If it fincU a sufficiently large luimlierof unacceptifble eii-ments or a 
ft»w st»noiJs {)nes, it may bc» apf)roiiriate in ask the offLMiding mstiuuion lo 
resubmit, Init tampi»ring with selected details of an iiistitutiona'J plan is. iq 
say the least, Innind to lie cf)unlerprodui;ti\'e. ; 

The \alidity this \iew wcjuld. for most tyjies of institutions or 
organizations, be acce[)ted as gi\en. In the case of universities, ijhere are at 
least two equally en'oneous positions that may make it m»cessiU*y jto (lefend, 
oi at least e.\[ilain it. 'Ihe first position is that the goals of uni\''i'rsities are 
the same, are easily stated, and hence' anyone can devt?lop or ipodify. tin* 
institutional plans, against these g{)tils. Holders of this position jwould not 
considtT motbfication of details *' tarn pe;'i tig." It may be riuie to hear 
anyoiU' state a-- a |irt»mise that tht» goals of all uni\ersities ;u*e thejsanu*, Init 
I infer froivi t,'.(» activities {)f various people that this is tbejr' implicit 
assumption; t^th »rwise. {)ne is hard to put to find a rational baU.s for the 
mischi(d* tln^y cr use*. 

An e(iually erroneous position is that universities hav(» no 
goals, and hence it can't matter how plans are modined. Ni 
Commissioner of Kducation asserted this premise* llnit. I ha.stfi.n to add 
not explicitly draw the conclusion 1 have* suggt»steilr in a speech this 
summer: **. . . n(Mtlu»r .the pul)lic nor n\;iny acaclomicians Lire confident they 
know what ^the purpc)ses.of education lire," and tb.is i.s offered as a rt^ason 
for the difficulties education finds itself in. Unfortunately, this vi'ew is not 
only widely h(»ld, but is- not always effectively refuted by acadei^iics. I'he 
fuirposes of education are pluraK and the number increases with lime. No 
given institution will be a[)U; to servi* th(»ni all. and bence in ser\'jng them 
selectively will clioose a unique set of yoals, thus r(»futing the first| premise 
of simplistic uniformity. It is pi^rhaps the singularity of the profiUi of each 
institution that confusts the outside oc-r-orver (or unthoughtful iiVsidiT as 
well)*, we use one namc\ but di»\:olop many. diffenMit institutions l^y which 
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wo can il. The sr^vrn hundred year hist()r>' ot* tin* iiniversily leaves a 
eomn^'wi mark .on all institiitiuns (i(»jjen'inM the nanu». however. Tljo 
inieileclual interplay between the theoretical and applied. ih»» esoteric anil 
commonplace, above ail the ceiUrality of tlu» examined idea. lu'e some of 
these indelible marks. The university does not. in tad, lack tor defined 
purposes, nor for the articulation of them. kver>- ma>trr plan, even- 
academic plan, eveiy allocat ion of resources expresses or implements these 
purposes for the institution which writes theiii. It is a stnMigth of .Ameriraii 
enterprise in iiiany fields that it supports diversity in fact demands it. Thus 
it is correct to say that there is no concensus about the purposes of higher 
education, but this should neither be expected nor fost<>red, Lik(»wise, lack 
oi* con^rtMisus should not be confused with absence of purpose. 

The defensible picture of the university. 1 believe, is of an institution 
with a profile of purposi's which makes it unicjue, but with the kinship of a 
few im[)ortant shared i^oals and traditions which makes it identifial^le with, 
others under a i-omnion nanv. It is. to repeat myself, a comi)lex system of 
interacting' subsystems. F'lannin^ the sictivities of the university must 
recounize the uniijueness nji purpose imi systemic nature of tin* institution; 
recjuirinu on the one hand individual treatirient of each institution. and on 
the other, sensitivity to the fact that fhe whole organism reacts to stimuli 
applied to a piirt of it. Vho deeelopment of institutional plans <7i/i«o^ l)e a 
function of a coordinatin« board because it is by its nature incapal)le of 
meetinu tht»se re(iuin»ments. 

The statutes on coordin'atinu Ixwds reco^^tnize the wisdom of this. 
c{)nclusion by not directiim the boarcis to develop institutional plans, but 
rathiT to cooruinate such plans and see that they interdi^itiite in an 
.optimum^ manner with others iij ;he state. ,\ proUlem arises as 1 have 
ar^^uod. if a coordinating l)oiLrd. in developing its mandated broad plan'ninj; 
function, should. intentionally or not,, -en^iatio in aijuvities whieK constitute 
individual institutional planning (as oppo.sed to reciuiring.that such plans be 
developed ). 

i hesitate to add to the liter; .ure on coordinatin^i l)oard functions In' 
proposing my own list. As the New Directions No. 5' amply shows, there is 
no concensus on those functions. Using the kind' of rci^oning which leads 
from an observation of la.cV of concensus about funcufcns to a conclusion 
{)f lack of function, i mighJ well therefore assert thatTroordinaii.ig bo;irds 
have no function and recommend their abolition. Tempting as this is some 
days, it is neither practical nor in conformity with my most deeply held 
views, i am a firm believer in educational ecumenism among institutions, 
while they maintain their individuality and would like to look to a 
coordinating board to assist us in moving; toward such a condition. 

i shall, therefore, overcome my hesitation (1 am sure you were aJl 
confident 1 would do so) and set clown a few important functions I believe 
a coordinating board should perform, They may be compared or contrasted 
with lists recorded in New DiriT^ctions No. a,' especially in the articles cf 
Berdahl/' Callan,' Ketter.'^. 

Among the functions of an trcleal coordinating board, I believe, are: 
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1. To fosiiT projn'am iioordination, by icIiMitilyin^ ancP»iiu'oura^inj4 
that pat.icrn of instiliilional missions which builds on ihi* .sircn^lhs 
and rispiralions of inilividiial units while inrrcasin^ thi* (.'apaWility of 
the totality of units to provide with suitabh* ('cont)my the* optinuim 
mi:. i)f iliMTse I'durational opportunities to students of the sfate.' -. 

2. To enix)ura|^e lon^i-ran^^ iuininj^ hy in(.ividual units in a irontext 
of stati'widi' priorities and eonstraints, and to si«i*k a l->foad 
iroordination of planning in ortler to develop an iU'tieuiated plan for 
the whole state, suhjeet'to the operatien oT function - l. 

3. To develop, et^-iect and pnivitle statewitle and national information 

, "jout ihe educational enten^ri:;.-. in order to assist institutions in - 
their planmnti efforts. 

••1. To presem* and if niW^siU-y defend the iliaximum of mstilutioual- 
autononiy eonsistent'jvith broad coordination of efforts. 

b. 'Vo mediate between the e- I'.u.ational institutions of the stiU«' and its 
political' institutions (governor, legislature, government depart- 
ments); so to represent the goals ai/l missions of higher education 
to responsible elements of state government lhat an optimum 
f)alanee among state priorities, including those of education, can be 
developed. 

1 have thought enough about these functions lo recognize that ciiriying 
them out rec|uires of thi' coordinating bo;ird a degi'ee of Solomonic wisdom 
difficult to achieve, political' acuity rarely on^erwd, job-like patience 
inconsistent with the tempo of modem life. Effective discharge of these, 
functions requires the coordianting board deliberately to'seize the middle 
ground, to. eschew the simplii:ities of extreme positions. By implicatioji, 
they require of the individual institutions- a wiHingness to surrender 
degree of autonomy which, in the past decade, most of them only tlioujtfit 
they havi' had. ' 

In brief, i believe the constiuitional and statutory functions/ ot a 
coordinating board are, and ought to be. fon^the broad planning and 
coordination of planning of higher I'ducatibn. In the discharge c6f t lie si* 
responsibilities, the board must develop information batteries/demand 
report."; of its constituent instiUitions. expect them to engage- ili rational 
planning, evaluate and integrate the plans, defend the entorpri/e from the 
attacks of the-. Philistines. It must tread a narrow path l)etwy(.Mi e.xtremes 
that special interests, economic exigencies, impatience, ignor/nce may urge 
on it. It must be aware of its potential for destructiveness /bile it utilizes 
its potential for wisely designed support, it must refrai/i from exertinL^ 
greater pressure on (iny unit in its jurisdiction than it is sd^le to exercise on 
the stronf^r^i of llvn't. recognizing that if its policies art/wise and rationally 
presented they will prevail without pressure, it must distinguish between 
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coord rflai ion anel control, ro^fulaiion and proscription, rocommt^ndation and 
requin.mtMU. and aiway.s ciioo.sc tiu' first of tiicso dicholomi...s to 
characterize its mode of operation. Ui.vs.ses" voyage i)flwe,.n .Scylla and 
hiu-i Hli.s was chjl,i-.s play conipiuvil to what i a.sk of the cooreliiialinn 



Iht' Itolp of Coordinatinn Boards in 11)0. 
Ki'viou ofCiraduato Doiiroc Proi:rui))s 

1 am now pr.-paivd to --eoj^nect up" my two thi-oad.s of arf;umein On 
the one Jiand. 1 have dcscrihecf the function of graduate prop-mn roview.s as 
primarily lo provide information and eoii.su Italivp advice for the iivuiiu- 
lional planning proce.s.s, 1 have, in fact, urged tiiat there are .siunificaot 
dangers m Iru.sting ilu> reviews nc evaluative exercii»c.s. and that the removal 
oi tho dangers is very unlikely to take ph'jo outside the institution itself, 
not only because o*" thi- interest re(iuirod to do .so. l)ut hecau.se of the 
knowledge ;Ak1 perspective required. On the other hand. 1 have emphasized 
as do con.stitution and statute, the coorclnative function of the state 
coordinating hoard, and warned against the involvement of .such hoards in 
institutional planning. If now I. calculate the "overlap integral" for these- 
two • .state funelions." I find the overlap is zero. Thus I conclude that there 
IS no role for coordinating hoards, whether constitutionallv- or statutorily, 
established, in the review of graduate programs. 

In . .some sen.se. I hav>> now met the needs of the topic .set for this panel 
and could sit down. : o doubt many of you wish 1 would do .so. But I 
should lea\'e some very ragged ends which would offend at least my own 
aesthetic .sensibihties. .AfU-r all, the State Education Department of \ew 
\orlj is engaged in reviewing gi-aduate l)rograms. Its efforts are both hailed 
and damned. The effort is represented as a first, and .so it is-but 1 remind ' 
you that the first attempt at^ flight in a self-powercd heavier-than-air ' 
muchine failed, and so have all wlijich followed. 

The license for the SED progmim is derived from the report -of the 
HeiTiinK Commission: "Meeting, the Need>* of Doctoral Educati^^i in New 
^ ork Slate. Rcf;ommendation 3 of that commission reads •'The Regent.s 
.should establish special committees to review the quality and need for 
■doctoral programs in selected disciplinary areas. Only programs meeting 
standiirds of -present and potentiar high ' quality r.nd need should- be 
offered.' I believe in the thrust of this recommendation, but not, for 
reasons given, in the SED carrying it out. 1 make no apologies for 
e.xpressing an opinion countei to thai offered by the distinguished members 
M of the Comm'ission.My rationale has been develop.-d. and you will judge its 
soundness. The difference Uay wejl .u-ise ^rom the exercise of one set of 

.the commission was operatVlig. At the time of the report, the projected 
dechne of conventional enrollments wius beginning to take place (aiid this 
years reversal not anticipa,ted ). there had been a growth of doctoral 
education in previou.s.decadps more rapid than some beh\ ve the educational 



oslahlishnit'iil had had linu' lo i-onsoLjchiic and. ()rrlia[)s moii' s;t:nifii'anily 
oniy out' insiiuuion in iht- siair*. f)ul)hc or pnvaif. wa> t^ma^in^ iii 
sysi«»nialit' prouT.am r<'vii'\v on lis own. A siirt ot' ••fonsunuT fimlt'clion" 
Tii(Miv»' has l)i'«»n ' I'Xprt'sscd hy thi- Commissioner of i-'.tiucaliun of New 
York. In lhi» .sp»»t»ch ah'i'ady rt'lVrrnci-d. l)t' says **. . . tH|body has a ri^ht lo 
h<» as Ixul as ill' wants lo Ik-."'*' 1 rt'frain from sironufi lanuuaui* and merely 
rtMiiark llial nont;;. of ilir acad»'mu'^ m m\- ai;iiuainlanct* has t'vtT 
I'xpresst'd. »'\plic-itly Or impiii-illy. any wh>1i lo OfltM* bad academic 
pro^Tams. and I ilouln I rould find .-'ny l)y cMH'ful st»an'li. W'v ih, ff! )» always 
mt'in our^a.s[)iralions lo offt'r hi.uii >i (juahty. I)ul we do not fail from 
clioict.', 4 

Till' lillf of ConimissiDnfr's sprccli nia\- rrvcal onV- of. liic 

optTuliunal problems will) liv SKD's program. iU- t.alK'd iU"Kvaiualibi-r 
(and I'erhination ) oT .Dt/'iri't' Prou'rams* in [hv ronit*xi of Slati'widc 
IMannin^^"" Tbv pan'mln-iuiil ri'inaik lias l)otn nllout'd lo lu' iho kvy 
.-intarmLcriLorioiLior jad^jn^' the _sur»-»'ss of th.^ SKI) pn.juram by' sumo 
obs»'r\»'rs (my own iauiraruon wiih liil*. slaff lias l)'*fn loo sli^lu lo alhnv 
me. an independenl opinion j.'ll i.s nol an unmitural c-rilt'rioi; lo u.se lor an 
rialuation prop'ani sei in a slron^ econoniit: ct>nlexl. lUii ytieh a [)oint of 
view. i»ven for an ifistitutionally iiiounleti n'view. lurns ihe priorities 
around. 'I'he aim ou^ihi lo be lo develop ihe l)est ^^nie^niled I'due^ilional 
opporiunilies for sludenls which tleniand anti resources allow. I^rij^ram 
lerminalion is a last resort and to be carried, out only after a careful 
consideration for tin* total interactive effect on the insli:ution \ '"wed as a 
.system, has btUMi undertaken, 'i hi.s i-onsideration cannot be^carritid out by a 
siatewiile coordinatinu hoard. .It sin'iply tIot»s not know enout;h alH)Ut the 
institution. Only by ' i^norinu tht» university a.> system could it be^in to 
justify this us(» of an evaluation report,- , , 

I shall not .pursut* chalien^i*. point by point, to the ^j'A) effort. 1 
mtMition it for illustrative purposes: it is in place and hence describabie. Hut 
apart from the premises which i advance, and wiiich logically t»\clude a 
state coordinating boVird from tMiviaginj: in program rc'view a.s" proposed l)y 
•the Flehiin^ Commission. I .should like to emphasize that niy distn^Js i.s 
more with the use to. which tb<» re[)orts are put. iMid thiur inade(|Uaci»»s ft)r 
some purposes, than witk wiio conducts them. In fact, i have eooperatt»d 
fully with the reviews which havt» been contiuct(»d c)n o/^/' campus in or(u»r 
.to ^^ain what advic;- ' v-an from them (althout,'h all site visit reports so far 
have simply confiriPeri those i ohtain(*tl earlit»n and to improve the process. 
If the review were ^^eneral rather than selective, if 10 to 15 different 
programs per year \vere reviewi^l, if the review ti»anis w(»re chosen to matcli 
ihe intellectual profile of our pro^jrtinis. if the consultative aspects of the 
(»xorcise were fir.si priority rather than ihe evaluative, and if the* process 
(Hided wi;tii' the sul) mission of the sit(» visit reports am( a recjuest that my 
ii^Litutioji prepare an academic plan incorporating tho^ aclvie(»! 1n tho.se 
r(?ports. i should at least r(?nect on the savings 1 could mak(» in my 
operatinti bud^jct bjjettin^^ the SKD pay fr)r the\yf^aiii rather than the 
univers;^ity . ^ ^ 

^ut tber(» iiLa (.'l(»ar anonialy^TTapmJiW^ which is selective. If tli(» 
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, fonsmmT ntvcls protiH-iion. why oiriy in a do/.on subjiv-Ls*' Why should \ 
fonsukation hv di.^coura}^cd t^vt^n if it is not •iiven firat priority aj> an aim of ) 
thtvexm-isfV More serious than any of tlioso dt^focts is :hf potiMitial liarm t 
\){ a procfss which allows. an idiosyncratic view to inform a feconimcnda- ; \ 
■tion without siiitabk; checks and- balances operating, as is still :he case ^'^ ^ ■ 
despite some im[)rovement tluring the |)ast year. Uesults of a program 
review will on occasion re(|uire a management decision. It is reported in the 
Chronidr of fli^f^cr lulu.'ation^- that some administrators welcome these 
decisions bein^ nuitle outside, but j ;Lsscrt they thereby shirk a responsi- 
bility only they can bust discharge: a coorthnating bo;ird hiu, no rokvnn 
institutional; management or' administration. The point is. ft)r me, ines- 
capable: a statewide coordinating board is simply the wrong vehicle, for 
achieving the legitimate' g(>uis of. protn:ani review. By assuming a responsi- • 
biliiy wliich should be exert ised by the individual Institution, the 
coordinating boarri takt*s on the aspects of a Ministry of Kducn'ion. whidi 
so far is a pattern .Jien t<'» American education! 

In past times, v/hen we could expect increasin^j; reNOurces and could 
tluis think in temis of diluting weakness in place by added sirengtn. our 
use. for planning, of our own knowledge of our programs took us in one 
direction. There is an attitudinal inertia which i^uikes d diffieult for us to 
for^'eT. this expansionist, point of view. But we rect)gnize the change oi' 
times, somt* of js more slowly, than others, and now our posture^ -ni-st. 
change and consideration needs f)e given to otb.e: uii-s of response u hen- 
la) a weakn(»ss of massive dimensions is recogm/. ,qune iipail from how 
recognition takes place), (b) tJiere is no capaciiN' or no priority for 
improv.'ment. It will. howKt*r; he rare th.;t the situation is so clear that all 
other consideration.s pale and instant reaction is called for. There may be a 
time revjuired to consider many options and to do many things. One major • ' 
goal is to reduce the siiock any {.-hange trim put on the s^em :. Uiat is. to 
• the universitv and all its internal const ituencie$. Thus 1 heheve that. 
^dthotlgh 1 .should havi» liketi us to act for higher purposes, the tinia^'wiW 
dictate that tippropriate act ioS< resulting from priority determinations will 
increasingly be taken respon^)Iy hy iho individual institutions anc^/.or 
systems of institutions wilbQin a i)rod from ii state coordinating board, ill 
equ^pe(l^'iulUvithout- to become invoiveU in institutional 

monagem'vnr'. Sori^e''ih:i4'^utions%low to .sense the tonor of* the times, may ' 
_havo to..J^e:a\vAkene(;l to their ■ responsibilities for self-assessment and 
■ imp?uvo%^^^ i-.believe, in ; -jef, that if th- surgeon is asleep when the 
patient;, heeds ':\n append ,,>iy,o the pro])er course for the patie»#»s 
cone-^»rned parent is to wak" lut- surgeon, not start the operation hlFQself 

Events are moving rapidly, juid it is expectable that in a swiftly 1 
changing situation some traditi(^al arrangements wdl prove inadequate and ^ 
ad /iocAeplacements inappron^ in face oT this"'. 1 boiieve a coo[ieraiive 
effort among in.stitutioii<'*governing boiirds for system.s. and coordinating 
boards for stiiUrs it>. tieeded to work out newly .appropriate modes of • ■ • 
interaction and aroas^of responsibility. Our purpose>^ are common, hoWever, 
we may dispute the nutans by which we .severally ser\'e them:"\ve all \vkh to 
provide the ht-st and broadest.educational o'pportunities to our studei\ts at 
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tjie lowi'st cost In \hr ''ili/rtis wi* S(M*vi* that ;uir wisdom and skill I'un 
provide. Thero is much work tnr all of us in an (M*a of chau^inj^ nords and 
deflinin<i resourres' Th<n'r '\> i;o point in tr\'in{; to do mrU ol lirr's i(.)l)s. 
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New York State's Approach To ^' ■ 

Coordination of Quality Review of 
Graduate Hducation 

T. Kilward Hollander 

The role of the stati' .aj^eneies in moniiorniij the tjuality of jiraciuate 
education is of importance to higher «Hluca^lion. ll concerns the relationship 
of government to hit;her education at it> most sensitive junction point. 

■ You h'iWc every ri^ht to be c^oncerned al)out the jir()win}^ involvement of 
government iii the acaciemic affairs of h'if^her institutions'. This involvement 
could pose a serious tiireal to t!i»- traditional in.sulation of academic affair.s 
from the political process. With increased responsil)ijiiy for financing:. 
. fijovernment ba.s l>e(^ome iiuM^easinj^ly active, in this area, nnposin^ not only 
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l)unii'ns()iur luiiriun rai ir (irmaiuls lor ihiia wiiosr oiul use is oficn not 
cloar, hut uIm) r*'a>ifii;iy iniu iho acadrniic (hu'i.sioiMnakin;^ 

process wiihoui u\\\ lunit'i -.lanihi^L; v-i ilir iiuniii'aiioMs ol' ns iiui'ivt'iuii^n. 

Thr mn-f'a.x'Hl ^Maif ni thr* lax »1( filar ^oiiv^ support of hiuh<M* 
ccUiralion. rc)i u't-rn . aoi »i: i p»)tfnMai or iniaiiu .hI ovor-rapaciiy ol" iusiiiu- 
tious ill rriat io:i i m..{ 'aj.-Mi Mcniain i . i- 1 ixmI pn)l)lrnis. ami a witlrly held 
virw <)!' iuadt'^jiiah* ^'.airwuir n h )r( i a lal ion o!' plauniui:. :iU ronirihutf lo- 
l(;^is!al.ivi' ii<'UKiiMj> liiai" .xiair au»-iirtrs iMcrca^m^lx' (•(H)r(iinaio proLjrain 
planum)^, l in: N ari' ali loo i.-.a! ami >latf am'uey inictArniion, wi^'lhor 
by a uovi'i iuii^ oj" rooriimai isili !>oar(i. i> lik<'l\' lo urou' ratiicr iliaii 
(IHuiuisii. ' 

SU'iU' au»'U* > oKcmm; '/an iir a roii>i t iu i ivi' or dr^irux*'d\'r iorrr. 
depending upon iiow liif a;:tMu y pi^rmxi's us vaU^ ai\(i dir cx'.rni to \\hii-li 
its ai'tious :U(' inl'iiM'iK'rfi l)y i he U adt-i^i; ip ni Uu' ai-adcinu' coinnuuutv. If I 
lra\'r one rnr»aur lor you loiiay. u i-s. ihis; Tiir iloaus rcspoDsil)!^ Tor 
jzrauuaif ocimaiion in a .^Kih- can -as^uit-^ luai du* aiTury's r(.>I<' is a 
<-()nsiriJru\ r oiii' ii !iu\v *iakc imc iMriiaii\«' \i\ ('sial)lishiuLi ami uu)niiurin»i; 
liic I'vuiuai ion p!tM'r->. . • , 

This iuis n* rurrt(i m N^w \ ovk Siatf. and du' Ki'^cnts ro!*' has iifon 
(Urj'ci ly' ri'>po!;>i\r lo I hr Icadrrship ni liit- si air's Ljratiu.aU' roninunuiy . 

\t'\v N (M'k IS a!>o I'oruniai*' ;n iia\ini: a Bo;u*d of lu^pi<Mit.; wiih' 
('(>t)rdinaium hoard n '-f n )ii>ihi}u i.*^ lUar is ron^t uuiionally im IrpiMulrnl of 
any oi lirr t)rani'h oi L'o\i') nMh'n: . i.t'i nir rxplaui. 

I hi' N<>\v N ork Siau* iU)aid of Kt'^enls 

Nt.'W \ oVK* iia- a >iaU'\vidi', uuifird sysi<'ni (if ccUu:aiiou first incur- 
pt)rai<-d i)y an ac^ ol" ihf L<'^^slaUu■l' in 1781 as Thi' Univoi'siiy of du» Siato 
of \(»\v ^'ork: I lu' TniMTsuy o!' du* Siair of New York is coniposi'd of all 
Ihv pid^lic und indr[)rn( trui colirL'rs and uni\ i»rsiU('s in du» suite, as wolf as 
the pid>li(' and noiipuhlir sehool^. nnisrunis. lihravies. historical scuaelics. 
aud otiier cducai lona! am^uaes and insi iluiious. ,\i has the protective 
autonomy (^t* consiituiional status: n is nonpoliiical; and ii is' a fourth 
iiraiu'h of aio\ ernnieni in Nrw \i>vk wholK' concoriu.»d with and coiiimitlccl 
to e(hicaiiori. l iu^ ^copc of funt:i.ious and auih(jrily of 'I'lie University of 
the* Stale '^f J|''\v ^ tJi'k ^pan i'\rryiiiin!i from prokinder^^iu'ttMi post- 
doei^u-a! and iiuult i-uiicaMon. Thr (U-njri«^ ain.horiiy^gr'*rhe University of 
th(' Siaie of Xrw ^'ork is du' Uoard >^T Kf'Liems. lo lay men luid woihen 
(■Uvteci hy ihi; Suile hei>islal ui'e^ for s^m-year ifniis. Their .staff is tlio Stato 
Kdiicaiioii 1 )rpaiUiU'nt. which isjx^ided hy die Comhiissioncu* of Kducation, 
whc) also sci*\»'s a> l'r<!^idcut <X^Thc L'uivcrsity of the State of Now York. 
Me b ap[)ointi'd hy the lUy^ir. and srrvrs at iheir |.)letisiu"e. 

There are many a>i<aiiiau«'> to ihis pattern. For one thinti. it lodges in 
oiv t>(>up(>htical Board, the Re^^'rn is. ihe authority to chiu-tor, plan, 
■ci.ordinate. supervise, and rvakuite all ilu; i-ducatioual institutions of tho 
stale. The [{eumts do not have op(M*atinLi' responsibilities for hi^iher 
insiit.uiioiis. Tha-y dor tiold accouuiahle the ^overninu boards of tljc* 2'I5 
hi^^her instituiions in die sia'e. 



Mew York Stato Kdiu-alion Law empowers the Refjents and ihe 
Commissioner of Kdueation to establish standards ot* (luality to he met by 
all protrrams of study at all 245 of our public and independent colle^'es and 
universities. By (luality. 1 mean the aliility of an institution to aceomplisli 
the educational outcomes it promises a student when it admits him. I must 
say in all candor that we still have a lon^^ way lo in this important and 
sensitive area. The task is difficult, if for no other reason than sheer si/e.- At 
the doctoral level alone, the Comqussioner of Kducation has registered-^ 
that's our term for* ••aci-rediteir*— nearly 1.400 programs offered by 42 
institutions. 

Obviously, we cannot excunine every program in depth. We rely heavily, 
upon self-assessmeal, outside accreditation reviews, and the appraisal of 
overall quality of the faculty. The resources of the Department in this 
respect are concentrated on coordinatin^^ the efforts of outside consultants, 
thouj^h mo.st of our own staff are academically (lualified. 

C^uahty uf Higher Kducation is also 
a Slate Kesppnsibility 

■ We are wlso mindful, of course, that there must always be what our 
Cbmmissioner refers to as "honoralile spaces'* in the togetherne.ss of 
fjovernment and academic decision-makers. We do not intrude where we do 
not belonfj. Academic freedom is a precious thing to us. Someone once 
remarked that ""no one should meddle with tlie universities who does not 
know Lhem and love them well.:' Afier almost 200 years of experience, I 
think we know them well and we love them well. But we iire also 
committed tt) carrying out our obligation to provide sti^denLs with the best 
possible education and to protect them from shoddy academic programs. 

New York State now spends more 'than one billion dollui's a year to 
support higher education, both public and independeni. That amount's, to 
roughly one-tiiird of thp total annual .expenditure for postsecondary 
education by all institution's in New York.. This level of spending results in 
insistence by our Governor and legislative leaders that what we do be.done 
at tlie higne.st iev.el of quality possible. They look to. the Regents for this 
assistance. In return, they limit their own intervention. 1 would argue that 
the process 1 will desiTibe has helped maintain confidence in our.graduate 
•enterprise. ^ 

Our higher institutioivs can expect to be held increasingly accountable 
for whatever public support is provided in the futirre. Thi.s means that we 
will have to evaluate all programs more regulaidy. explain and interpret the 
resndjs of evaluation more candidly, be personally and organizationally 
more ^espon^ilxle for lItc weakpesses as well as the strengtlis reveaied. and 
be more demonstrably efi*i''ienrin-the use of resources. * 



Revi<;\j;of Master^s Degree. Programs 

Our serioirs concern about the quality of graduate education began .in 
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the lau? lOGO's. 'Piic Ro^onts authorized a thorou^^h review of master's 
degree pro^^rams as a result of indieiuions toward the eiul of the 19G0's that 
•some of . these programs had serious short-comings. As a result, the 
Commissioner undertook, in addition to his regulai* responsihilities in this 
area,, an intensive examination of master's decree pro^^irams at both pul)Iic 
aiid independent institutions durini^ the 1969-70 aeademii- yeiir. The review 
was actually conducted by outside consultants drawn from the academic 
community. This study cleiu*ly siiowed an unwiu-rantcd proliferation of the 
"programs, combined with tiistui l)inf4 exjuiiples of. loose administration, 
uidiscriminatc admission of students wlio had never been properly 
screened, and inadej^^uately prepiired faculty members teaching the courses. 
The ■ Commissioner did not take unilateral action. Instead, he convened 
regional meetings with presidents, cleans, and other representatives of 
institutions to review the findings and to detcrmine appropriate steps that 
he and they together could take to improve the situation. 

Our subsequent review of master's degree prognuns has consisted of 
evaluations done mostly by 65 outside consultants during ihe last two 
years. Findivij^s ;ue shared with the institutions on an individual basis as a 
way of guiding tliem in overcoming weaknesses or, when necessary, in 
eliminating poior programs. 1 am pleased to say that most institutions took' 
action on their own initiative lo terminate or consolidate master's 
programs. MoreoveV. {)thei; encouraging results have .showed up in pur 
comparisons of fin,d)ng.s^- for 1969-.70 with tiio.se that came later. For 
e.Kample, there has been a considerable upgrading of faculty qualifications 
in programs that wt»re originally i:ound to ix^ most deficient. Admissions 
standards have been tightened, and there i if less mixing of undergi'aduate 
and graduate class enrollments. Students are receiving better counseling. 
Closer scrutiny i.s being given to proposed new. programs and to existing 
programs with !jl)w enrollments. .-Xdmiixistrators and faculty, aro now- 
assuming, independently of the Department, greater responsibility for 
internal reviews of their programs. Our future role in this area is likely to 
concentrate on the monitoring of the process rather than in the form .of 
direct inX'olvement. 



Review of Doctoriil Prognuns 

' . ■ t ' ' ■ ; , ' 

I'he foregoing considerations apply as weir to the review of doctoral • 
programs, a»fai- more sensitive area. .Xs ^^ou know, our project to evaluate* 
doctoral programs has been reported at lejigth in such publications as the 
New York Times, and the Chronicle of Higher Education. Dr. Dorothys 
Harrison is rekpon.sil)je for this, program in New York State. 

The traditional academic demand for • d.octoral degree recipients is 
declining rapidly.' Professional employment opportunities afe already 
scarce compared with the i960*s and we have been -warned that every 
recognized profe.ssion will lie oversuppliod by 1977. 

While the demand for Pli.D.'s declines^ the cost of doctoral education is 
consuming an increasingly disproportionate share of institutional revenuii.s. 
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In New York Sla4i\ doctoral enrollments account for 11 percent of the 
total enrollment in h'l^lv^r education, hut doctoral education exceeus 30 
percent of the^ total costs. 'I'his'was reflected in a 1972 fiyurc-and Tni sure 
it's far higher 'ho w^sho wing that 'the average cost of a Vh.D. degree was 
$52*000. You can readily see how doctoral programs contribute to the 
financial stresses our universities are experiencing. 

It is for these reasons that/in 1971. a group of graduate deans in the 
state asked the Commissioni^r of l-:ducation to impo.se a one-year 
moratorium— later extend'nl to two years-on the introduc:tion of new 
Ph.D. programs. In early 1972. lil.so at the recjucst of our own deans, the 
Regents appointed a Commission on Doctoral Kducation. chaired by 
Rohben Fleming. President of the liniversity o.f Michigan, to take a hard 
look at the state of doi'toral .studies antl to recommend specific actions that 
should be implemented. The C:ommissi()n issued its report and recommen- 
dations in 1973. and the Regents accepted fully their findings and 
publishecfa position paper in .\ugust of that year in which they established 
policies aimed at assuring a strong State commitment to programs of the ^ 
highest quality. The Regents outlined Kducation Department plans to 
evaluate all doctoral programs on a cliscipline-hy<liseipline basis in that 
paper, 't'hese reviews are intended to identify programs that are of 
dempnstrai)le high quality and meet clear neetls and therefore should be 
sustained.' Conversely, those thai do not fully meet the highest standards 
are subject; to another review three years later, giving the i..stituti6us an . 
opportunity to.. <ihore up .such programs. Tho.se fxnind be .submarginal or 
■inadequate arc terhiinated. ■ 

.After consulting the Commi.^sioner's .Xdvi.sory Council on Graduate 
Education, made'"^ap oT di'ans of our* graduate schools, we chose- the 
di.sciplines of chemistry and hi.story for the'mitial reviews. The evaluations . 
in chemi.stry and history have now i)een completed and .so have reviews ol - 
•doctoral programs in Knglish, plVysies. and astronomy. We are concentrating 
on modern foreign languages this year, and hope to cover all major 
traditional academic disciplines by 19S3. 

In . ])repai-ing for the.se di.scipline-by-discii)line reviews, we .sought a 
procedure that not only would facihtiate scjme tough decision-making, but 
would also permit Hexibility and involve the best qualified people, in <\ich 
academic area. In addition, we recogni/.ed the need fo- a process that would 
guarantee equity, due process, and the confidentiaHty to which every 
instituUon under review is fully entitled, exoipt that New York State's new • 
Freedom of Information La'w compels us to release a final decretal 
decision. " v ' " . . 

■ \Ce have been particularly fortunate iji engaging some- of the most 
distinguished and experienced academicians in 'the' disciplines^ hemg 
evaluated. .Ml academic consult^ii.us an* draw^n from vAitside Xcnv ^'ork as 
one way of encouraging rigorous objectivity. .>Jumes of potential visitors aiv 
solicited from, among others, the Council of (Graduate Scltools. the 
disciplinary associations, and the institutions affected. ^fhe tgtal panel of 
visitors i.s then reviewed by i-ach of lb.; thr» institutions to l)e evaluated, to 
eliminate any persons to whom an , iiistitutu.)n cibjec-is. Site visitors have 
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cnnu' from siu-li instiiutions as' Viri^inia. IIar\'ard. Princeton. MIT. fViin 
Slati\ Mif'rii^an Stat<'. VViMonsin. and tlu' rniversiiy of Ma,ssavluisclls. to 
namtv jiisl some. At all sta^t-s of thf rfvu'w proeess. havt: iiu-ulved both 
oiit-of-statt' visitors and ri»prt'stMUativ<»s of th»' institutions under .review. A 
Doctoral Council. ri'presiMit in^; the principal -graduate Institutions in .\e\v 
York, has l>ecn closely involved from tlie ^outset in defining' criti'ria. 
estahlishinL; the process and t-valuatin^ reconnncndatioiis on every program 
reviewetl. In ever\' case tht- (;j)niniissioner has follo^vt^cl tin* reconunenda- 
tion.> of the Doctoral Touncil and th** Hating ( 'onmuttees in (>ach area. The 
Comniissi^oiifr has tiever substituted his jutiuuient lor th(» academic 
judgment of the pciM" review {.groups. The process has htM-n so established 
■tiiat it is (»\trfmely difficult for him to do so. 
, What -has been the outcome? Jn the fields for which evaluation is now 
complete, institution:, havt- voluntarily closed twelve? programs that did not 
mi»et standards of hi^li tjuality. .Some thirteen- programs will be revisited 
after a three-year period :o (.letermine' whetiier th(>y liave remedic'tl 
\v(»akiiesscs identified in the t arlier n»view.>. Steps have already' b.een taken 
l)y these insf itutions to stren}.:then their programs, 

More important, all of the doctoral institutions in the.state have bi'^uri 
their own .self-evaluations for purposes of j )runin^ or 'strenutheninu their 
own weak prof^rahis and consolidating^ offerings wher*.* appropriate. The 
doctoral evaluation project has set in motion institutional processes that 
will result in an enhanvi*ment u\ quality of the statewide system of doctoral 
education. 

.Mo'st impoi'jant o{ all. (iecisions alxnii the future of (hx-loral education 
have been kepi in the hands of educators who havi? conducted the process 
fairly. ol)ji'ct ively . with an understanding of the importance of (jualiiy from 
the studi'nfs point of view, and with sensitivity to the nature of the 
academic proces>. 

The credibility and importance : of doctoral tVkicat-ion l^is been - 
enhanc«»el amouLi State bud^^et officers and legislators.. Since the proe.-ss was" 
bcLiun. we have not heard fmy complaints from the executive or legislative 
branches about the high cost of doctcjral education, noi* have they 
ciue.stioni»d the legitimacy of public support for this uetivity. There have 
been jurisdictional questions rai.sed. liy one [uii^lic institution' which had 
b(»en asked to - clo.se a program. 1 arti hopeful this issue can be sensibly 
>H»solved. 4- ■ . 

L»»t me close by making several specific ponUs. 

1. Increased government financing carries with it the possibility of 
increased intiM'Vention. In a period of fiscal constraint and when' 

■ ' higher t'ducai.ion ( laims so high, a proportion of fh(* ta.< dollar, the 
statr will int(^nene'; Ikav it does so depend.s upon who takes' the 
initiative. 

2. In .\''w ^■ork. !t was the comcnunity of graduatf? ileans that took 
■the Muiiaii\e in establishing the pn>cfss aiui monitoring its 

objectivity. As a H'.suit, diey were as-sured as to its fairness and 
object i\' II y. 
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[]. W'v an' l\)rl.iHialt' in N»'\v York Slatii lo havo a Slal(? a^om-y both 
with slaliitoo' authority and rt'sponsihihty for niaitUainin^ stan'd- 
ards of qiiahty iiuii'pt'iuli'nt of rist'a! I'onsidi-raUons./i'ho a^oncy is 
also insiilaii^d" Iron: tiie pohtical iu-oniss. 11<mh'o the Slato a^oncy 
could nvspoiul MMisilily and purp^'^^^'i'^J^^y ■ IU'^imUs hutlVrcd tho 
prociss from poHtici/ation/ 

■L As a n'suh. tln' crt'chbihty ol' our dorioral work lias houi'i iMihaiiccd 
and Statt' support for *;raduaLt' rducaiiun iuis nut diniinisliccl. 

f). The proci»ss has as its paramount ol)jt'(:iivt' tin' (MiiianrcnuMU oP 
quaiit-y. 

6. Thi' p.roi't'ss onct' start»»d is coniinut'd l)y ihi' institutions thiMii- 
st>lvi\s, and ultimat<'ly tlit' Stand's role shifts from direct j)articipa> 
lion to a monitoring erf instiiutional sclf-asscssmont processes. Wo 
havt' not yet readied iliis last sia^e fully, hut we ;i;\M:lose to it for 
most insLilUxioiiS in the State. 
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Graduate Decree Program Audit and Review in Wisoonsin, l97:J-75-. . 

. IJonlUd K. Smith 

in inviting me to speak at this i-onference, l)(*im Klher^ suj^^estcd that it 
mij^ht -be useful for i,Taduati' d(»ans to hear'aliout tho ways in which eortaui 
of the statewide ^overnin^ or coordinating^ hoards have become involvefi'ln 
rovimvin^ graduate dei^rree programs. This s(*t»ined to me a ri'asonable 
thought: to 1h' forewarned concerninu that which may he eominj^ down 
the roarl could be usefvil. Accordinuly I am pleased to be here, to provide a 
report on the phtMiummon as it has developi*d in the. state of Wiseonsin, 
even though I now reco^nix.e thi' risk that 1 will h(.v viewed l)y many 
iXraduate deans not as one involved in efforts to co»it» with present and 
future shock, hut as one implicated in a dubious ent.t*rprise. 

SoTTiiich for my lndafed apprehensions. Let me turn immediately to the 

ta^k at hanu by indicating my intention to conccntrate.on the development 
since 1973 of process<v o' audit and review for oxi^tin^ graduate decree 



programs in the University of Wisconsin System. These processes are 
sieparable from the review of proposals , for nev^ graduate' programs 
conducted in the System by the central* administration and the Board of 
Regents. Review of new program' proposals came first and is a relatively 
straightfor>vard and explicable process. Audit and review, of e.\isting 
programs, for purposes of possible excision, alteration, or recertification is 
the later, more complex, and more troublesome process, and therefore the 
one you may find most interesting. In order .to describe the process as it has 
emerged in Wisconsin, let me firi;t indicate the political and legislative 
context within which it developed; second, describe what has happened and 
is still happening; and finally, state some- of the as.sumptions and 
perplexities affecting our present and future course. . 

One of the reviewers of William Caddis's recent novel, J.R., observes an 
assumption underlying its dramatic action. The assumption is this: that life 
is what happens to you while you are making other plans. This may be an 
apt description of what has happened in the last three years to the public 
universities of Wisconsin. In 1972, they were placed into a single merged 
System, under a single governing Board, at a time most of them were 
making other plans. Merger, and its attendant assumptions, purposes, and 
legislative charter made the audit and review of existing graduate programs 
all but inevitable. 

The merged System included 13 universities, two of which, the 
Universities at Madison and Milwaukee, carried earlier entitlements to 
graduate work at, the Ph.D. level; 9 of which had been members of the 
former Wisconsin State Universities System and carried program entitle- 
ments at. the master's and specialist levels; and- two of which were newJy 
developed undergraduate institutions in the former Urliversity of VVisconsin 
System whose plans included the assumption that they would offer work at 
.least at the master's level. 

The assumptions, stated and unstated, underlying m^ger included the 
following: that public higher education in Wisconsin was overbuilt and in 
need of pruning to adjust to emerging fiscal realitjes; that a strong, single 
governing Board should be established and given the task of planning and 
coordinating the whole of public higher education in Wisconsin; that in 
pe/forming this task, this single Board of Regents should look particularly 
at the [well-known academic .sins of program duplication and waste; that, in 
sunimary, merger should give Wi.sconsin a leaner, more economical, more 
efficient, and more productive System of public higher education than that 
which had emerged fri^m almost throe decades, of constant growth and 
soaring cunbition. , 

. Merger was the idea of Wisconsin's Governor. He proposed it, argued its 
merits, pushed it through the legislature- against the opposition of the 
Boards of the two former public University Systems and has had much to 
tio with the fiscal and public policy boundary conditions within which the 
merged System has operated. Items which were of greatest^ relevance to 
program audit and review can be listed. 

First, the 1973-75 biennial budget for the merged System included an 
^annual 3V2'^r^ LUt rn the base operating budget of the System which was 
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ider.lifietl iis ii ••produrtivity. saviiiM." In t.'fffci ihis pn?son,tod ihv Sysiom 
with a reduction in oxttss of $20 million in its hasu budget rosourtt's over 
the biennium. This roduction st^rx'od lo uncU'iiino the proposition that the 
era of fiscal ^owlh for higher eduealion in Wisconsin was indeed at an end. 

Second*, the bud^ei susp^ndeii enrollment fundinj^ for growth in 
p-aduate pro-ams in the 9 universitit»s of the former WSU System. The 
reasons for this action were somewhat ambtMUous. but it. did seem clear that 
the opportunity to have this consiraiiit n»moved would be improved if the 
System could demon.strale to state ^overnmtMit that the livgents. Central 
Admiiustration, and tl>t» canipu.ses were indeed' seriously addressing:; 
Voncems about pro^'iuii tluplicalion and inefficiency. 

Third, the* mtM'ger statute, althoughrnbrvjinally enacted by the 
lep.shiture until .May, 197-1. inchidetl amcW the re.^ptMisibiliiies of Ihe 
iSoard of Reiients the foUchviii^: , ' 

••...Th.e hoiu'ti." after pul)hc bearinf.; at e:.cb institution, shall 
establish ft>r t»ach insiitutit)n a 7inissi(;n statement delineating, 
specific pco^ram responsibiliii<»s and lyi^'s of degVees tw be granted" 
. . . antl . . . ' 

••..\Tlie Hbarii .shull de.-ermine the educa'tional programs to b<? 
offered in the systen^i antl may discontinue educational programs as 
it tiot»m>''nt»cessary, - ** 

This legislation included statements of board authority confirming 
as.sumptions under which th(» lioard was already acting. It also, and with 
considerable- skill, included specif-ications of the responsibilities of faculty, 
chancellors, and 's;- dents, and a generalized commitment to t5;e main- 
tenance not only of shared governance.' but also of the widest degree of 
institutional autonomy "possibh* "within the controlling limits of sy.stem-^ 
wide policie/a^nd' priorities ostal)lished by the board." These latter aspects 
of the merger statute provitleil a fnune of referejico which some measure, 1 
believe, supported the manner in which the woi-k of program audit and 
review was undertaken \n Wisconsin.' • 

in sun\mar>\ fiscal austerity came early to public higher education in 
Wisconsin, antedating the national economic recession. The latter phe- 
nomenon, however, has assured continuation and intensification of the 
fundmg pinch. One could. I suppose, give state government in Wiscon.an 
credit for prescience* in instituting austerity as a major priority before 
recession made it a national issue, in candor, however, both the System's 
central adtnini-stration and 'ts Board would have been somewhat happier to 
und:-^rtake. the work (\^ statewide planning and coordination, including the 
work .of program audit and n^virw under slightly more relaxed circum- 
stances, 

^ ' I haV(» taken some ti.m*' to. rlescribe th(» political cont^^xt for progi'am 
audit and revi*»w in'Wisconsin since I b(»lievi» "one cannot'understand tht' 
somewhat spirited and abrupt way in wiiicb wc started graduate program 
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aud^t and rc\7i(;?v..withou; knowin^r of tliis.conU'Xt . Lot me nun't' now to a 
description of wliat have done sinro 197:5. 

After tlic passaj^^e of tho biennial budtiot in July. 1973. it seemed clem- 
both to th.' Board of He^ent.s and the central admini.stratiun tiiat the work 
of audit aiai review of existing i)ro^rams .should bvi^in at - .u-e. and tliat it 
should begin with master'.s and specialist pruj^MiuiTs. The deci.sion to'be^in 
was con.sistent with the ^vneral a^'enda.of Uw entfal acini ihistration and 
the Ret?ent.s which included the ^ioal of a -/.ero l)a.se'* reexamination of all 
System pro^^tams and operation.s. The tieneriil litany of jastification is, 

■ familiar to aliofyou: "We can no lonj^er do tiie new; things tliat nv'-d doing 
by seeking and getting additional I'unds. W'b niu.st find ways of accomplish- 
ing these high priority tasks by stopping servici's that are of Ifss^^r priority.*' 
Two other factors in.nuenced llu* decision to start with ma.stefs and 
specialist programs. Legi.slative action in .suspending enrollment funding for 
such programs at the former WSU institutions gave some fisfal urgency t(V 
the work. Unless progress in audit and review coukrbo made'by F-ebruar>- 
of 1974'. the opportunity of getting sucli funding relea.sed in the second 
yciu- of the l)icu.>ium at the interim session of die legislaPlire would l)e lost. 
Moreover, and fortuitou.sly. the arcii in (luestion seemed likely;, tojuchide 
.some programs of dut)ious vitality .Hisce))tible to"n a.sonal)ly expeditiolVs 

^malvsis. • ' . 

T.he audit and review of master's and specialist progrimis was thus 
begun in the late summi>r of 1973 by the Office of Academic Affairs in 
Cvntral Administration as an expression of RegentaLpblicy. Tiie basic 
proces.s envisioned three steps. First. Central- Administratron would 
undertake. a .somewhat mindless audit of all proiaams using oata indicators 
which might sort out unproductive, inactive, or unu.sually cost!:' programs 
from those which .seemed to have reasonable or cons^^icuous vitality The 
indicators used were status studies, or where available, three-yeiir histories 
of tlcgree enrollments, credit hours taught, decrees a\^fal•ded, and costs. On 
^the basis of such an analysis, central would suggest phase out. probationary', 
status, or cojitinuation a.s preliminiuy possibilities drawn from the aud^t. 
Second, the 'cimipuse.s would review the results of the audit, and either 
confirm these as ■ recommendations of the caiiipu.s. or provide a different 
recommendation baseda^n the, campus review,- including consideration of 
the qualitative and interactive dimensions of the programs affected. Third, 
a process of di.scussion between the, campus and l-entral would result in 
recon.mendations to the Regents either jointly .supported by central and 
the campus afflicted, o?, in the? al).sence of ^igreement. the presentation of- 
alternative recommendation for Regental decision. 

Thv-?se steps were generally followed, except that it became clear' 
midway through the audit that the process would not address effectively 
some question.*^ concerning program duplication, in selected instance.s, 
similar progi-ams were foiind to <'xist at two, three, or four universities 
geographically proximate to one another, and yet with each revealing 
reasonable vitality. Accordingly, the central audit report wa.s amended to 
include designation of -a number ^of regionally replicated programs, 
otherwise tle'signated for continuation, for regitjnal review. This reviinv was 
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to bt' ainiril ;il exploring rurlluT [)<)ssil)ilit U»s for ronsolidalin^ thiv 
distributing 'proiirams iu way> which wuukj pt^mit Ix'ttiM; i-onctMUrat ion of ; 
n't^ourt-t'.'; at particular k)<'alii);is. - 

If you siisptvt that llvo procrs^. follo-A iHl aroustul faculty app: ('hcnsion ■.. 
rancor, aiuj cries of dismay, you arc ri«^!it. 'I'licsc IcsscnctL however, .s 
untlerstandinji ^n-w concerning thi- distinction hctweiMi an audit by crntral. 
and the premise that at^ etTcctive review nuisi necessarily be undertaken by 
the affet ted campus and its faculty and must treat much broader' 
consifleratioms. 'including ihuse of p.ro»^raii quality, than those p^ossiblc to 
an audit. AlM^reluMiSious also ■ lessened as. emphasis x'as ^iveuxboth in 
representations to and by the Ueuenls and to the ciuiipuses that tlV major 
intention of the Regents an.d Central Admijiistrat ion was that the w^'k of 
pro-am audit and review should huv.ely h<' dele*,, led to Ui- campuses and 
their ^overnanet' agencies. 'I'hf SystvMiuvitl'' Mf^'i and review of n>aster's ■ 
and specialist pro^iuns was be treated! as a pilot wOrk, uncWn'taken in 
haste for reasons ur}.:<Mn to.thc welfare of the Sy.-.tem as a whole, but aimctl 
•fundamentally at.establishiui^ the eai)ability and. req^uisite processes al each 
of the In^tiKitions of thV System.. The end in view was tl>at:^audit and 
review <of exist in prop'ams would become a continuing funtTtion of all 
campust^s aiul all faculties rather than an exercise in crisis rnana^enuMit. 

In point of t^act. the initial' process worked out rath(?r amiably^ By 
' January t>f 1^)7 1 recommeiidaVi^jns for the phase out of .some 50 master's 
and spi'Cialist proijrams, joined in l)y the campuses and Central .Administra- 
tioji, were br(Hit;ht to the Regents., An additional tiO programs w^*i-e marked 
for reexamination l)y the campuses hy Ly7(). and an laiditional 78 programs 
worv marked i'rv System or re^io*iial review i)y July of this yciir. 

With the (/ompletion of Thase 1 of the master's and specialist audJt and 
rov>.nv m January;- 197 I, Central Administration, in consultation with tne 
chancell(j:*s' vice chancellors, and facultv loatlers. moved in the sun>mer and 
fall of 1971 to set the policy framewo/k for establishing jirocesses of 
■ . continuing: audit and review n-.»t only of graduate v»raj^rams, including 
•doctoral projzram.'^, hut also of und(M-tiiratluate proj^i'ams.. By Jnne'ol tins 
ye;^^all cam.inises were al)le to report to the Retre'hts' iliat they had 
cstaljlished campus machiniM-y to acL'omplish the Fv)llowinti tasks: (M idon- 
.tify annually on the basis of stipulated audit criteria, campus prtu-esses, or 
campus schedi-'ccs. n lim'ited set of prot^ranis t:; be ^iven intensive review: 
(2)conducl such reviews ffi Ways leatiin^ to recom>nendati(jns to the 
chancellor of the c^unpus as to the actions, if any, which sr.ould he tak-en | 
concerning the pro«irams | rt com niendati oris I'ould ran^e from pha^'oul, to | 
probationary status, to coc^solitlation. to. reorganization, or to j'^'in force-' 
ment rTirou^h additional resources): and (3) report -tunually to thV Kei^ents 
on [ho ai'tions tak»'n as a result of tlii^ pro^Tatn.of continuous autlit and 
review. . ^ ^ . 

■ With two exce{)rions. the work of audit and n-view t)f existin^^ aeatlemic 
programs, at all levels, is now delei^ated to the campuses and campus^, 
governance ai^encies. The two exceptions are these. Kirst, the KegeiUs have 
jjdven stroiiLi support lo thi» development of • rejiional consortia of 
• universities for purposes of sharin*: resources. At least one <'ons(M-tiuni now 



'dovoiupecl (Mi^anes in fi.nnnl inlcrinstitutioniii rtVirw nl'lioih n(»w program 
proposals, and rxistin^^ pro^Tams hravily .n^pliiatcd .within ihv n^^^ion. Tht^ 
recommendations of tho rgnsortium do Mint han» thi- Unn^ of law lor \ho 
c^inipuses involved, or in tiie case of ninv pro^Tams for tin- Prt'sidenL and the 
Regents, but they have pr(7ved i,o ""he remarkably persuasive. Second. 
Regents' policy includes provision for lat»*ral. audit 1)y Central Administra- 
tion, of replicated program art^as in- the System' purs'uai.t to specified 
concerns which cannot be treated efft'ctivcly by the c;uiipuses individually, 
or by an existing consortium. An eximiple (;f such a kaeral aiulit and review 
is now in process. The rev^iew will treat the 11 medical technolo^^^- programs 
in the System. I'he problem stimulating: the lateral audit was the 
development of a' ..tat^-wide [iro^ram capacity which was bringin^^ vastly 
larfrer numbers of students hun the program than could ho aecommodaU»d 
for clinical training by the. hospitals of the state, or conceivabiy absorbed 
by Uie .employment marker. At k"ast these are the ..feming Tacts needing 
Systemwide sttidy pussil)ly leading to recommendations for ^program 
. attenuations. 

Let me turn quic-kly fo sonn'of our major assumptions and perplexities. 
1 shall prt-sent thesr without eiai)oration since 1 l^elieve they include 
matters you -wili want to discuss later this morning. * 

First, we assume that the gene/al work of audit and review oT. existing 
academic |>rograms should l,>e an ongoing responsibility undertaken by Uu* 
govt>]rna^^igeniiri\s of every university. ' . 

^H'oiul. we as.sume that the faeulties of Wisconsin's pu.bHc universities 
have generally accf]ited tht^ legitimacy, importance, and mi?rit of this task; 
that, they hav(» been alMe to partu-ipate cffecitvely in so-ealied "hard'' 
decisions coneerning their own [programs and that they will rdritinue to 
develop this capacity, • ' . ^ 

Third, ^ve assum«' that thtTc iu-e some prolilems of statewide program 
audit and reuif^v which mustiTe und(Ttaken tiirough the initiative of central 
adm.iniscration a ^-i »he Regents. Such tasks should be infrequent, and 
should involve Uic faculties of affected institutions, but they will be 
nOedecK > J 

Fourth, we are pen^i^'xed PV tlu- question of* whether or -not external 
consultants or visiting expt^rt.s sh7\ikl be used in approaching particuhirly 
.sensitive prolilems of review. In g(')\eral we have emphasized development 
of internal capability for rigorous decision making. However, one of our 
institutions has decid^xi that it. wili use external con.sultants in review of its [ 
doctoraJ programs, and we have turiipd to external expertise in one recent 
lateral atidit and review undertaken hy ct-ntral administration. 

Finally, we are perplexeii by the problem of explaining to state 
government that, che primary purpose of pro^f:im. atidit and review is not 
that of freeing up large dolhir .sums in eurrent budgets, but rather that of 
maintaining: progr^im vitality, proteeting program quality, and curbing 
future costs directwl toward low priori>v enterprise. There is litUe 
.immedirite clojlar value in ehminaling k)w enrollment, unpnxiuetive, or low 
quality prognmis. There may be nuu'li long-range value in focusing carnpus 
energy, on higher priority enterprises, including the priority of doing only 
those things W(* i:an d(^ well. 
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Introduction ' 




As a result of the difficulty of obtaining accurate information on 
graduate enrollme.nts, and 'particularly trends in enrollments, the GRE 
Board and the Council of Graduate Schools began four -years ago to 
conduct an annual series of surveys of enrollment of the membership of the 
Council of Graduate Schopls in the United States. The Council membership 
consists of some 334 graduate institutions who grant either the master's or 
doctorate as the highest degree! The members of the Council grant 99% of 
the earned doctorates and 85% of thtvtnaster's degrees awarded*; 

This year's survey, like previous years', was divided into two sections, 
t^^e- first of which was distributed in the early fall of 1975Svith a request 
tPiafc ^fesults be jreturned no later than November 1, 1975, This report 
prov\<JLes^ the resiil.ts of the first questionnaire mailing; it is anticipatt^d that 
the' results of the second questionnaire mailing will be available early in tif^ 
spring of ^iiTB. ' . ^ 



j . - — ^ J^ample Description 

Survey questionnaires were sent to 334 graduate- s<Uio.ojs who are 
members of CGS.'A total oT 296 questionnaires were returned for an*1iS^ 
response rate! an indication of the continued high interest among graduate ^s': 
schools in the topic of the surVey. Since the primary purpose qf the 
questionnaire was to develop - comparative data between 1974 ancl 1975, 
resf^iVses to questions wer^ included in the analysis only when data werd 
supplied for both years. Thus, the effective response rate per question will 
var>' from a high of 89% for the overall sample to a low of- 73%- for the 
question con^^ming apphcations. While this variability is probably to be 
expected and; is smaller than that found in previous years due to an 
Increased effort to have ^0— entered where appropriate, it does make 
comparisons across some questions of restricted value. ~ = ^ 



*For reference purposes, this~report is also issued as "CGS Communicator 
Special Report =r5, December, 1975/' . 
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Comparison of Usablo Sample and Base Population 



Pubiic 
Private 

Pub iiL'--M aster's 
Highest Degree 

Private— Master's 
Highest Degree 

Public-Ph.D. 
Highest Degree 

Private— Ph.D. 
Highest Degree 

Master's Highest 
Degree 

Ph.D. Highest 
Degree 



COS ir.stitutions 

Xunibor I^^eiMit 

220 
IM 

6G 

2 a 

15 1 

88 
92 



Useable Survey ■ 
Sample 
Nurriier Percent 

97 }o3rr . 
57 ■ ,'[\\y\ 

23 ' 8^h 

M2 18"^ 

• 7-1 

80 



(.sample of 
each popula- 
tion subgroup) 

909^ 
85 

8Sr< 
92"; 
84-::^ 
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20"; 

8"r 

16^; 

28"c 

72':c ./jno 



27C; 



Continued eare should be exi'ji^cisedin attempting to compare results of 
this year's 5ur\'ey with publishedTesuitsTTriilst yfuirjs^survey insofar as 1974 
data reported in the'^ur^ent survey may differ from 197Tchrta reported last 
year for several reasons. First, altliougli the questionnaires and^jd^fuuiionf^ 
remain unchanged from .last yetir's survey, tiie actual number of institutions 
responding increased by 4.6';'r and the specific institutions responding in 
1975 were not always identical to those responding in 1974. Second, majiy 
institutions noted that the data fur 1974 which they were able to provide 
for this year's survey were different from, and better tlian, the 1974 data 
which they provided last yetu*. Finally, the au-rease in CGS membership (18 
mstitutions or 5.7"r) was greater than tiie increase in number of 
respondents (13 institutions or 4.6T; ). leading to a lower response rate tiiis 
year (S99r) than last year (90^c). 

Despite' the.se limitations, the overall obtain' d sample (i.e., those 
submitting usable questionnaires on time) is extremely representr.?'\'e of the 
total COS population, although weighted slightly toward* Public Ph.D. 
institutions. Comparisons of number and percentages of several ways of 
■describing the available population and sample are shown above; it should 
be nottKl that "Master^s Highest Degree*' refers, throughout this report, 
only to those institutions for which the master's degree is. in fact, the 
highest degree awarded. Data for these institutions do not reflect master's 
degrees offered by institutions whu'h also offer the doctorate. 

The percentages shown in the talkie on page '2— and in Tables 1 through 
S at the' end j)f this report—show response rate based on the number of 
institutions in CGS: e.g., the 296 institutions providing responses to this 
survey represent 89';. of the CGS institutions and an 89"^ response rate is 
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.noted. Since the sample of institutions with usabl(? data becomes less 
complete as the complexity of the questions or the difficulty of obtaining 
the data increases, the number of institutions providing usable data and the 
response rate that number represents are given for each question in the data 
presentation. ' 

In addition, several users of this report have expressed an interest in the 
proportion of total graduate scliool enrollment wliich the responding 
institutions represent and these figures, while approximate, are provided in 
a footnote to each table. Based upon the results of last year's survey, 
combined with -additional 'data from the Graduate Programs and Admis- 
sions Manual, oneliiay estimate the 1974 total graduate school (enrollment 
for CGS members at approximately 770,000. Using this estimate, it is then 
possible to report that the 296 institutions which responded to this year's 
survey represent an 89% response rate (based on percentage of CGS 
institutions) and also accounted for approximately 89% of the 1974 total 
graduate enrollment at COS' institutions. This latter figure is created by 

. taking the 19^4 total enrollment reported this year (684,129) and dividing 
by 770,000. For.._subsequent questions, a similar computation has been 
carried out, removing from the 684,129 the reported^ total graduate 
enrollment of each institution which failed to provide a usable response to 
the que.stion. 



The re-ults of the sur\'ey are displayed in Tables 1 through 8. The tables 
present the number of respondents with usable data to each question (i.e., 

^dntSL for both years and fpr.hll;parts of the question), the'' percentage that 
number represents of the total group or of the subgroup, e.g., public, the 
total number of students reported each year and the percentage change 

^from 1974 to- 1975. All data are presented by public, private, and total. In 
additionrrables 1 through 4 also present data for institutions classified by" 
means of the Educational Direetory^arjt 3, in, terms of the highest degree 
awarded. These categories are: Publi(^^?^Ia5tx>r'4>-^ Private— Master's 

Highest; Public— Doctorate Highest; and/ Private— Doc to7aTP~444gliest^JlT^ 
additional breakdown was not applied to later questions because it wasnoT ' 
felt to be particularly important or because the differences were too small 
to affect the overall results. . ' 
. . Finally, all data were summarized by size of the responding graduate^ 
school, although these summaries do not appear, in the tables presented. As' 
witl\ last year's report, this report bases size categories on quartile ranges by 
institutional type drawn from Parti of a prior survey. Thus, each^ize 
category—rangirfg from '^1" for the smallest institutions to **4*' for the 
largest institutions— will contain approximat^ly--25%^ o£ all institutions of 
one type, facilitating meaningful comparisons of institutions by size. Size 
categories used in this report, by institutional type, are shown on page 4; 
results based on these size categories are noted in the following discussion, 
where appropriate: 



Results 
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Total Graduate School Enrollment for Size Categories, 
by Institutional Type 

(Each size category contains approximately 25% of all 
institutions of that institutional type) 



c 


(Smallest) 
Category 1 


Category' 2 


Category 3 


(Largest) 
Category 4 


Public — Master's 
Highest Degree 


0-750 


751-1300 


1301-2700 


over 2700 


Private — Master's 
Highest Degree 


0-200 


201-500 


501-750 


over 750 


Public— Ph.D. 
Highest Degree 


. 0-1200 


1201-2300 


2301-4100 ■ 


over 4100 


Private— Ph.D. 
Highest Degree 


0-800 


SOl-1400 


1401-2300 


over 2300 






Discussion 







A review of, Table 1 shows an overall increase in total graduate school 
enrollment of 5.57r for the institutions reporting. However, when more 
than the total figures are reviewed, it becomes apparent that the increase is 
significantly higher (9:9%) at private master's institutions and lower (2.6%) 
at private Ph.D. institutions. Within private master's institutions, the largest 
increases occurred in Category 1 (smallest) and Category 4 (largest) 
institutions, with ^increases of 29.9% and 10.6% respectively. In both public 
master's institutions and public Ph.D. institutions, larger enrollment 
increases were noted, in the smaller (Category 3 and 2) institutions than ih ' 

• the larger institutions. Nm category of institution, by size or type, showed a 
decline in tot^J enrollment between 1974 and 1975r: 

First-tim? '^riroUments (Table 2) show a similar pattern, with an overall 

* increase of 3.5%, but with the greatest increases (8.5%) at private master's 
institutions and .he smallest increases (0.4%) at private Ph.D. institutions.- 
Once again, the largest increases within private master's institutions 
occurred in Category 1 and Category 4 institutions, with increases of 5.7% . 

"and 13.4% respectively. Public master's institutions showed an overall 
increase of 3.0%, with increases at the smaller institutions (Category 1 ^ 
increase: ^.3%; Category 2 increase: 21.1%) and decreases at the larger 
institutions (Category 3 decrease: 1,3%; Category^ 4 decrease: 4.3%). Private ' 
Ph.D. institutions experienced an overall decrease in first-time enrollment 
of 0.4%, and showed decreases in size Categories 1 (decrease: 5.7%), 2 

^(decrease: 0.4%), and 4 riecrease: 1.2%). Finally, public Ph.D. vnstitullons- 
experienced an overall .ncrease in first-time enrollments of 4.7% with 
increases in all size categories. 

... Table 3 shows responses to a question added last year concerning the 
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total number of applications received for graduate study. As can be seen, 
the total number of applications incre ased in all categories of institution; 
perhaprs most surprising, the largest increase (7,1%) occurred at private 
Ph.D. institutions, which had experienced the smallest increase. in total 
enrollment and the only decrease in first-time enrollment. Within private 
Ph.b. institutions, increases in applications occurred in Category 1 (0.3-%), 
Category 3 (18.0%), and Category 4 (3.6%) institutions, with a slight 
(0.'3%) decrease in Category 2 institutions. Decreases also occurred in the 
smallest private master's institutions and in the. largest public master's 
institutions; all size categories of public Ph.D. institutions experienced 
increases in applications. ^ • 

Table 4 shows the number of graduate assistants (service required) for 
1974 and 1975, and shows that the number of graduate assistants increased 
in all categories of institution and aTV^ligiitly faster rate at public 
institutioms than at private institutions. Increases at public master's 
institutions and^at public Ph,D. institutions were consistent across all size 
categories, while -jncr eases at private Ph,D, institutions were found in all 
size categories except. Category 3 (decrease:- 3.2%). Private master's 
institutions, while experiencing an overall increase of .1.7%, experienced 
increases of 1.1% in Category 1 and 8.4% in Category 3 institutions offset 
by decreases of 9.6% in Category 2 and 2.0% in Category 4 institutions. 

Table 5 shows the number of graduate fellows- (service required) for 
public and private institutions for 1974 and J975. As can be seen from the 
table, public institutions experienced a nominal increase of 0.1%, .while .the. 
increase at private institutions (5.3%) was higher. Increases were experi- 
enced in all size categories\ of private master's institutions, except the 
largest, and in. the larger size categories of private Ph.D. institutions. All size 
categories-bf public master's institutions showed an increase in the number 
of fellowships, ahd-similar increases were experienced in the smaller size 
categories of public Ph.D. institutions. Yett the decreases in the larger size 
categories of public Ph.D.. institutions were sufficient create a slight 
(0.3%) decrease for public Ph.D. institutions overall, a decrease which was 
offset by the 17.2% increase in public master's institutions resulting in tiie 
overall 0.1% increase for public institutions. 

The number of master's degrees awarded (Table 6) increased slightly 
(3.1%) between 1974 and 1975, with the number of master's degrees 
awarded increasing at both public master's insti'tutions (6.4%) and public 
Ph.D. institutions (2.5%) for an overall increase in the public sector of 
3.2%1 Similarly, the number.of master's degrees awarded increased at both 
private master^s institutions (2.8%) and at private Ph.D. institutions (2.6%) 
for an overall increase in the private sector of 2.6%. Public Ph.D. 
institutions experienced increases in all size categories, and other institu- 
tional types tended to experience decreases, when they occurred, in the 
. smaller size categories. Thus, Category 1 institutions experienced decreases 
in private master's and public master's institutions, while. Category 2 
institutions experienced- decreases in private master's and private Ph.D. 
institutions. In no case, however, were these decreases of sufficient 
magnitude to create an overall decrease for the institutional type. 
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For the second consoc*utiv,e year, this year's survey showed an absolute 
decline (2.3%) in the number of Ph.D.s awarded, hi "the private sector, all 
size categories except Category 3 (increase: 3.2%) showed decreases with an 
overall decrease of 8.0%. In the public sector, a decrease in Category 3 
institutions (3.8%) was sufficient^to offset nominal increases in all other 
size categories and to create an absolute decrea.se of 0.1% for. public 
institutions. 

Finally, Table 8 indicates a breakdown pf fuih and part-time students 
for those institutions reporting. The table indicates that the proportion of 
part-time' students has increased slightly at both public and private 
institutions since 1974, continuing a trend which has been observed for the 
past three years. In fact, witii the exceptions of Category 3 private master s 
institutions and Category 1 public Ph.D. institutions— at which the propor- 
tion of part-time students dropped by 2% and 1% respectively— all size 
categories of institutions (public, private, ma.ster's and PIV.D.) showed either 
a constant or increasing proportion of part-time students since 1974. 
Viewed from another perspective, the proportion of part-time students at 
master^s institutions rose frorn 80% in 1974 to 81% in 1975, while, the 
proportion 6f part-time students at Ph.D. institutions rose from 51% in 
1974 to 52% in 1975. 



Conclusions 

Once again, the first part of the CGS-GRE Board Survey (5f Graduate 
School Enrollment' has met with great success in terms of the number of 
participating institutions and, accordingly, in terms of the value of the data 
which have been generated. Due to " the continuing high institutional 
response rate and extreme repre.sentativenes& of the sample, the results,, 
would appear to be highly valid in ascertaining sjiort-term ' trends in 
'American graduate education. ^ 

. Several results are worthy of specific note. First, the survey shows botli 
total graduate school enrollment and first-time graduate schpol enrollments 
contining to increase, with the largest proportiojial increases appearing at 
private master's institutions and the srrialle.st proportional increases 
appearing at private Ph.D. institutions. Second, the number of applications- 
received for graduate study has also increased, with the proportional 
increases relatively constant across institutional type. Third, the survey 
shows a continuing increase -in the. number of graduate assistantships 
awarded and, perhaps most significantly, an apparent reversal of the trend 
toward decreasing numbers of graduate fellowships. Finally, the number of 
master's degrees awarded continued to increase while the number of PluD.s 
awarded continued to decrease. 

All in all, the results of this survey would appear to support the 
conclusion that, while graduate education on the' whole continues to grow,, 
that growth remains more limiti'd in private Pli.D. institutions, despite the 
fact that applications to private Ph.D. institutions showed the greatest" 
proportional increase among the four institutional types. The data also 
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sxiggest, althoii^li oviT-iiUorproLation iti dangerous and data concerning 
dollar amounts of awards, iu-e not available, - that the trend toward 
decreasing support of graduate students may have bottomed out since th.e 
number of graduate fellowsliips in the public sector rose slightly between 
1974 and 1975 and the, number of graduate fellowships in the private 
sector-which has suffered more severe losses in the past three years- 
increased to a greater degree. 
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TAEI;E 1 



Toffll GfdMoSchoolHnroltmiilij TjpeollnAtm 



% Change 

6.8% increase 
9,9%jiicrease 
y% increase 
2.65p increase' 
11% increase 

^ . . . 5. IS increase 

§ • Public-Master's and PI1.D. > . ■ 196 895 5'I0,800 o]3,60r. 6.1!^r increase 





Number 




197'i 


1975 


P'ilic-Mastpr's Highest 


57' 




113,710 


; 121,414 


Private-Master's Highest 


23 


887o 


' 16,353 


17,978 


PublirPh.D. Highest, ' 


139., 


m 


427,090 


452,192 


Private-Ph.D. Highest 


73 




126,976 


130,325 


Master's Highest 


80 


m , 


130,063 


139,392 


Ph.D. Highest' 


212 


• 885 ■ 


554,066 


. 582,517, 


Public-Master's and Ph!D. 


■ 196 


895 


540,800 ' 


573,600 


Private-Master's aiid Ph.D. > 


96 ; 


8-i5. 


143,329 


148,303 


Total 


. 292 . 




684,129 


721,909 



3,5% increase 
5.5/0 increase 



*Fbr purposes of this survey, institutions were asked to include all students considered as registered in the graduate 
school, including education, engineerings social work, medical and business programs leading to MA/MS or Ph.D., 
■Ed.D., or other doctorates. 

**Percentage figures are the il'umber of institutions responding .to this, question as a percentage of the number 
available in the total group. For example, 57 Public Master's Highest Degree institutions responded out of a' 
• possible 66 such institutions in the CGS membership for an 865 response rate tor that group of institutions. ^ 

***Based on the cpmputatioiis described under Sample Description on page 3, the 292 institutions responding to this 
question n present 87% of Hie CGS institutions and' accounted .for appro.\imately 85% of the 1974 total student, 
enrollment at CGS institutions. 
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TABLE 5 



A 



Niimbor" \\ im 1975 ■ S^c Change 

■ ■ ' • \ ' - : • : 

P**" • , . , 161 ]32. . 20,922 20,93.7 • 0.1Siii 



■ Total ■ ■ 251 *' • %\ !!(i,«6 37,267 , 2.3Si 



%pd oil, the computations (loscribed under Sample Description on pa^e 3, the 251 'iiistilutiotis respolidi'iflo this 
question .represent If, of tWCS/islitiilions and accounted for approxiniately 73':i of the 1974 total student 
enrollment at CC^institu' ions, 



I 

r 

; 



TABLES' 



1973-M Wange 

/ . . ,. . ' ^: ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

,199 127,263 .131,353 llXm^ 

Wwlt- ■ : ■ ■ 96' m 36,044 36,973 UWmJ^ 

Total , 295 887.* 163,307 ' 168,326 3.17o increase 

*Based on the computations described uiider Sample Description on pa^e 3, the 295 institutions responding to this 
question represent 11% of the CGS institutions and accounted for approximately III of the 1974 total student 
enrollment at CGS institutions. ■ ' 



TABLE ] 



■ Mkrolhd. 







. ■ Number ' % WW . %Cbee l 

•* ^ ^ _v ^ _ ^ 

Public- , 142 m ■ 20,353 • 20,341 0,1?. decrease ' 

Prirtte-, •' ' • , 73 -i • m ■'. . 8,025 '7,382 SBdecrease 

Total . 215 ' 89?o : 28,378 
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TABLES' 



FiiMmrPiiMm* Total Emollmnt 



) 



ji. 



1975 



St 



Full-time ParUiijie • Full-time Part-time 
!'( Number 7c. Number % Number % , Nlimber 'V ; 

Public- .,182 .20W12. 43?o 210,716 575 214,164' 42?^ 292,559; 58%:.': 

Private-^/' 89 78? 56,893 44S , 73,096' 56V 57-130 43^: ^ , 76,438 ' 57%'" ■ 
Total' 271 81?o** 264,505 '43^^ '343,812.575,271,294 42?" 368,997 58%', = 

^ ^ . , ^ ^ . ^, ,■ 

■ '^Instilii;?.,,'.;.; ""^ direct^ to apply (heir ovii iastitjt^)r,:i d'.ifinitiotis to "part-time" and "full-time." ■ ■ 
**Bai(l v.i & Ci.iiputations desciibed under Sample Description on tfaje 3, the 271 instikitions responding" to this' ^ 
question represent 81? cf the OQS institutions anil,aciounted for approximately 1% of the 1974 total student" - 
enrollment at CGS institutior^ - • ' * ' ' . , * 



The Constitution of the / / 
Council of Graduate Schools in the United States ' ! 



1. Namc^ ■ . * . 

' % "4 

Thi?» organiziflipn shall be called tiie Couiifil of Graduate Schools in the 
United States. , ■ • 

.* ^ 

2. Purpose . * 

• The Council is established to provide graduate sch6i:)ls in the United/ 
States with a comprehensive^i^widely. represonjative body tiirou^h which 
to counsel and act to^other. * ' . - ; 

Its purpose^ is t!ie improvement and advancement of gradiiaUr educa- 
tion. T^ie purview of the Coimcil includes , all rnattors germane: to- this 
purpose. The' Council sl^all a^t to examine neecls, ascertain best practices 
;uul procedures, and^ render assistaiice os indicated; it may initiatcoesearch 
for the furthering af the purpose. U shall provide a forum Tbr the 
consideration of. problems and their solutions, and in meetings, coh^^- 
ences, and publications shall, (define needs and seek means of satisfying 
them in the host interests of gratiuate eduOation throughout the country. In 
this func^ri the Council may act in accordance with the needs of the times 
and particular situations 'to disseminate to "the. public, to ^i'lstitutipns, to 
foundations, tor the federal, statpjtind loc^al governments, and other groups 
whose interest or support is deenied of concern, information relating to the 
needs of gra^tuate education and the best manner of satisfying them. . 

In the analysis of .graduate education, in the indication of- desirable 
. revisioJi^and further development, in the representation o/ iieeds a?id all 
oti)e]r /unctions related to .effecting its purpose, -the Council not only shall - 
be free to act as an initiatiMg:.body, but it shall assume direct* obligation for 
so doing. , • - " 

■ ■ ■ ■ \ V '' -^y I 

3. Membership . ^ ' ^ 

J' ■ . ^- . • 

. * Institutions applying for •membership shall Jdc considered in the light af 
the following criteria: t 

' • ■ ; ■ ^ 

a. Applicants for membership must be accredited by the appropriate 
regional accrediting agency * as a college .or university approved for 
the offering of graduate work. 

b. Applicants must have conferred at lea.st thirty degrees of Master of 
Arts or Master of Science arid/or professional Mastier's degrees in at 
least three professional fields or ten Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
oi.- appropriate combination, within- the three-year p?feriod preceding 
application. 
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'he degrees conferred must be adequately distributed over at least 
tnree distinct disciplines, such as but not limited to: 



agriculture 

anthropology 

asbonomy 

bacteriology 

biocjhemistry 

botiny 

chemical engineering 

chepiistry 

civil engineering 

classics 

economics 



electrical engineering 

English 

entomology 

fine arts 

French 

gf,*ography 

geology 

GermaJi 

history 

mathematics 

mechanical engineering 



music 

pharmacology 
^ philosophy 
physics 
physiology 
political scienci 
psychology 
Russian 
sociology 
Spanish 
zoology 



■ The Committee on Membership shall consider all applications in the 
light, of these criteria and make appropriate recommendations' to the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall take final action on 
al\ applications for membership and shall report such action at each Annual 
Meetiiig.. . . ' - ... • 

The Executive Committee may invite ?j\d approve application by 
foreignjnstitutions of good standing for affiliation v/ith the CouncTl if such 
institiitionTTneet-alLenteria for membership except accreditation by' an 



AmerScari'tegional accrediting 



,5uch affiliates will be extended' all 



the courtesies^bf membership except tlic privilege x)f 



4. Voting Power " ^ 

In all activities of the Counciireach member institution shall have one 
vote^j ^ . ■ 

"^Tjfcre than one reprt sentative of any institution may attend the meeting 
of the Council, but the member's vote shall be cast by the individual 
designated as the principal ^representative of the member by the chie-f 
-administrative officer oi* the member institution. 



5. Officers ancLPxecutive Committee 

The officers of the Council and tM Executive Committee shall be a 
Chairman, a Chairman-Elect, and the immediate Past Chairman, each 
serving for a term of one year. In the absence of the Chairman, the 
ChAirman-Elect shall be. the presiding officer of the E.xecutive Committee 
and the Council. 

'There shall be an Executive Committee of twelve voting members, 
composed of- the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect,. the Past Chairman and 
nirie . members-at-large. Three membors-at-large shall be elected by the 
Cofuncil at each Annual Meeting for terms of three years each, beginning 
immediately after the Annual Meeting. 
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The Chairman-Elect, chosen by the Executive Committee from its own 
past or present membership, shall serve in that capacity for one year. The 
following year, he will assume the office of ChairmaJi, and the followmg 
year, the office of Past Chairman. 

Each voting member of the Executive Committee must be the principal 
representative of a member of the Council and none may serve for two 
consecutive full terms. 

If the Chairman is unable to continue in> office, the Chairman-f lect 
shall succeed immediately to the chairmanship, and the Executive 
Committee ^all choose a new Chairman-Elect. 

. Any vacancies occurring amon^ the membership-at-large of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall, be filled by the Executive Committee until the next 
Annual Meeting, at which time the Council shall elect a replacement for the 
balance of the term. 



6. Executive Officers 
% . 

The chief .executive officer of the Council shall bi a x^resident, who 
shall .be a salaried officer, appointed by the Executive Committee and 
serving at its pleasure. The President shall serve as an ex-officio member of 
the Executive Committee without a vote. 



.7. Duties and Powers of the Executive Committee 
< 

^ In addition to the duties and powers vested in the Executive Committee 
elsewhere in this Constitution, the Executive Com^ee may, specificaUy: 
employ such staff and establish such officers may seem necessary; 
"Ti^JSrpSJTatefomdertake itself, or through its agents, to raise funds for the 
CouncU and to ac^ipTimd^tpeadm^^ for the Council; take initiative 
and act for tht^ Council . all matterTmHomnt^natter^^ public 
statement except where limited by this Constitution oTBV^etions^f the 
Council. 



8. Committees " — 

In addition to the Exi^cutive Committee, there shall be (1) a Nominat- 
ing Committee, (2) a Committee on Membership, .whose members shall not 
be members of the Executive Committee, and (3) such other standing^ 
committees as may be established by the Executive Committee. 

■ Except for the Nominating Committee, all standing committees and ad 
hoc committees .shall be appointed by the Chairman with the advice and 
consent of the Executive Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall consist of five members of whom 
tiiree shalfbe elect^ each year by the Council at its annual meeting, and 
itwo shall be the members-at-large of tffe Executive Committee who are 
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■ completing their terms. The Chairman shall be elected by the Committee 
At loast two weeks before each annual meeting of the Council the 
Nominatmg Committee shall propose to the members of the Council one 
nominee for each member-at-large position^f.the Executive Committee to 
be filled and three nominees for members -of Jtlie-Nocninating Committee 
These nominations shall be made only after suggestions accompanied by 
supporting vita6 have been solicited from tlie membeiship-at-large. 

At the annual business meeting of the Council, additional nominees 
may be proposed from the floor. The election will then be held and the 
nominees receiving the largest number of votes for the positions to be filled 
shall be declared elected. 



9; Meetings 

. The CouncU. shall hold an Annual Meeting at,' a time and place 
determined by the Executive Committee. The Council may meet at other 
tunes on call of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall be responsible for the agenda for 
meetings of the Council. Reports and proposals to be submitted for action 
by the Council shall be filed with the Executive Committee before they ' 
Tiay be. submitted for general discussion by the Council. No legitimate 
report or proposal may be blocked from presentation to the Council, but 
action on any proposal rnay not be taken until the Executive Committee 
has iiad an opportunity to make a recpmmendation. 

In matters not provided for in this Constitution, parliamentary 
procedure shall be governed by Robert's Rules of Order, Revised. 

10. Limitation of Powers 

No act of the CouncU shall be held to control tlie policy or line of 
action of any member in.stitution. 



11. Dues 

~MiHriJeR}Tip-Tlttes-*]iali_^^ by tiie Executive Committee and 

must be approved by the majorityBTnTrmtmtrcrs^^ notice. 

12. Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution a/ky be proposed by the Executive 
Committee or by written petition of one-third of the members. -However 
thoy originate, proposals for • amendments shall be received by the 
Executive Commfltee and for\vai-ded witli recommendations to the 
members, in writing, at least ninety days before the meeting at which they 
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are to be voted upon or before formal submission to the members for a 
mail ballot, 'To .be adopted, proposed amendments must receive the 
approval of a two-thirds majority of the members voting at the announced 
meeting or on the designated mail ballot. 



13. Bylaws ^ ' ' 

\ ' 

Bylaws may be established by the E.xecutive Committee at any regular 
or special meeting, subject to riatification by a simple majority vote of the 
Council at the next Annual Meeting. 



^ Bylaws 

1. In conformity with Article 6 of the Constitution, the President of the 
Council oi'^Gi:ar]iiat^2 Schools in the United States shall be paid an 
annual salary to be determined by the Executive Committee plus such 
perquisites as may be necessary for the proper conduct of the office 
and such travel as may be deemed essential. The President is authorized 
to employ such additional personnel as is, in his judgment, necessary 
for the proper conduct of the office, to establish bank accounts in the 

■ name of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, and to 
draw checks and invest monies against the Council's account or 
accounts, subject to an annual audit of the books of the Council by a 
Certified Public Accoimtant and approval by the Executive Committee. 

2. The Riggs National Bank of VVashiiigton, D.C., is hereby designated a 
depositary for the funds of this association and the .said bank is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay checks and other orders fdi: the 

■ payment of money drawn in the name of this association when signed 
• by the President and tWe said shall not be required in any case, to make 

inquiry respecting the applications of any instrument executed in virtue 
of this resolution, or of the proceeds therefrom, nor be under afiy 
obligation to see in the application of such instruments* of proceeds!** 

3. In the event of'the dissolution of the Council of Graduate Schools, all 
then existing assets of the Council shall be distributed in equaJ parts to 
the institutions whiph will at the time be members of the Council. 

4. After January 1, 1969, the fiscal year of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United will correspond to the calendar year. (Prior to • 

— J±js^date^j^U2e^sc^^ from April 1 through March 31,) 

5: In the event of the death o* Usability of^e~Pfesident-of the Council, 
the Chairman shall'' -immediately call a meeting of the Executive 
Committee to select an Acting President, who shall assume the 
responsibilities of the President, as they are specified in Article 6 of the 
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Constitution and in Bylaws 1 and 2, until the appointment of a new 
President. . ^ 



Procedural Policies _ ' 

Annual meetings of the Council shall be held during or near the first 
week of December. 

If a member resigns, it must reapply for admission in the- normal way if 
it wishes to resume membership. 

Men^bership or affiliation, with or withput vote, of non-academic 
institutions, associatioiis, or foundations is undesirable. 

Institutions accepted to membership in any given year are required to 
pay prorated dues on a quarterly basis for that fiscal year.' 
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The Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States 



M em l>" r Ins ti tu ti o n s 



Abilene Christian College 

Adelphi University 

Air Force Institute of Technology 

Alfred University 
''American University 

Andrews University 

Appalachian State University 

Arizona State University 

Arkansas State University 

Atlanta University 

Auburn University . 

Ball State University 

Baylor College oi Medicine 

Baylor University 
♦Boston College 

Boston; University 

Bowling Green State University 

Bradley University 
♦Brandeis University 

Bridgewater State College 

Brigham Young University 

Brooklyn College of the 

City University of New York 
♦Brown University 
*Bryn Mawr College 
♦California Institute of Technology 
. California State Polyctechnic 
University, Pomona 

California State University, 
Chico 

California State University, 
Fresno 

California State University, 

Fullerton' . 
California State University," ^ 

. Hay ward 
California State University, 

Long Beach 
California State University, 

Los Angeles 
California .State University, 
Northridge 



California State yniversity, 

Sacramento 
*Carnegie'Mellon University 
*Case Western Reserve University . 
♦Catholic University of America 
Central Michigan University ^ 
Central Missouri State University 
Central Washington State College 
Chicago State University 
The City College of the 

City University of New York 
The City University of New York 
*Cl^emont Graduate School 
*Clark University 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Clemson University 
Cleveland. State University 
College of Saint Rose 
College of William and Mary 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State University 
♦Columbia University 
Connecticut College 
*C6rnell University ■ x 

Creighton University 
Da-tmouth College 
HePauI University 
Drake University 
Drexel University 
*Duke University 
Duquesne University 
East Carolina University . 
East Tennessee State University 
East Texas State University 
Eastern Illinois University 
. Eastern Kentucky University 
Eastern Michigan University 
Eastern Washingon State College 
♦Emory University ' ^ 

Emporia Kansas State College 
. Federal City College 
Fisk University 



Florida Atfantic University ^ 

* Florida State University. 
Florida Technological University 

, .^Fordhanri University 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Framingham State College 

George Mason University 

George Peabody College 
♦George Washington. University 
♦Georgetown University 

Georgia Institute. of Technology 

Georgia Southern College 

Georgia State University 

Hahnemann X^edical Coilego and 
Hospital of Philadelphvi^ 
r^Harvard'University ^ . . 

• Hebrew Union College 
. Hofstra University 

Holy Names College. 

Howard University 

Idiaho State.University 
♦lUinoisJnstitute of Technology 
. Illinois State University 
. Immaculate Hwt College 

Indiana State University 
♦Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
♦Iowa State University 

John Carroll University 
♦Johns Hopkins University 

K^sas State College of Pittsbujrg 
♦Kansas State University 

Kent State University 

Lamar University 
♦Lehigh University 

Lonia Linda University 
♦Louisiana State University 
. Louisiana Tech University 

Loyola Marj'mount University 
♦Loyola University of Chicago ^ 

Mankato State College 

Marquette University 

Marshall University 
*AIassachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Medical College of Georgia ^ 

Medical College of Pennsylvania 

Medical College of Wisconsin 

Medical University of South Carolina 



Memphis State University 
Miami Univ^irsity 
♦Michigan State University 
. Michigan Technological .University 
Middle Tennessee State University 
■ Mississippi College 
Mississippi State University 
Montana State University , " 
Montclair State College 
..Morgan State College 
Murray State University " ^ 

Naval Postgraduate School 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 
New Mexico Institute of Mining 

a-nd Technology 
New Mexico State.University" - 
♦New School for Social. Research 
♦New York University 
Niagara University 
North Carolina Central University 
♦North Carolina State University 

at Raleigh 
. North Dakota State Universi'ty 
Nortli Texas State University ■ 
NortheasL Louisiana University 
: Northeast Illinois University • 
Northeastern University, 
Northern Illinois University 
Northwestern State University of . 
Louisiana 
♦Northwestern .University 
Nova University 
,. Oakland University 
♦Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
♦Oklahoma State University 
Old Dominion University 
♦Oregon State University 
Pace University 
Pan .-Xmerican University 
♦Pennsylvania State Univei->ity 

Pepperdine University 
. Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
Queens College uf the 

City University of New "York 
Rensselear Polytechnic Institute 
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Rhode Island Coiiej;e 
Rice University 
Rockefeller University 
Roosevelt Vnivetsity 
Rutgers, The State University 
St. Cloud State College , 
St. John's University ' 
Saint Louis University 
•St'. Mary's University 
Sam Houston State .Univo.rsity 
Samford University . 
San Diego State University 
San .Francisco State University 
San. Jose State University 
Sangamon State University 
Seattle University- 
Spton Mall University 
Shippensburg State College 
South Dakota State University 
Southern Illinois University 

at Carbondaie 
Southern Illinois University 

at Edwardsville 
Southern University and A&M 

College. 

Soiithv/est Texas State University ■ 

Stanford University 

State University College at. 

Fredonia . 
State University Collegt at 

Geneseo 
State University College at 

Oneonta 
State University of New York 

at Albany . ,. 

State University of Now York 

at Binghamton 
State University of New York 

at Buffalo 
State University of New York-^ 

Downstate Medical Center 
State University of New York 

at Stony Brook 
'Stephen F. Austin State University 
Stetson University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
♦Syracuse University 
♦Temple 'University 



Tennessee State University 
Tennessee Technological 

University 
*Texas A&M University 
Texas Christian Un^i^versity 
Texas Souther!! University. 
Texas Woman's University 
Thomas Jefferson University 
Trinity University 
T\ifts University 
*Tulane University 
Tuskege? Institute 
United States International 

University 
Utah State University 
*Vanderbilt University . 
Villanoya University 
" Virginia Commonwealth University 
^Virginia Polytechnic Institute ' . 
Virginia State College 
Wagner College , 
W^ake Forest Univerwty 
♦Washington Sti;te University 
♦Wayne.State University 
Wesleyan University ^ ■ 

West Chester State College -. 
West Texas State University 
West Virginia College of 

Graduate Studies . *• 
♦West Virginia University 
Western Carolina University . 
W^?stern Illinois University 
Western Kentucky UniversRy 
Western Michigan University 
W^estern State College of Colorado 
Western Washington State College 
; Wichita State University 
William Paterson College 
Wi ithrop College 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Wright State University 
Xavier University 
♦Yale University . * 
Yeshiya University 
Younij^stown State University . 
University of Akron ■ 
♦University of Alabama 
University of Alabama in^ 
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Birmingham University o 

University of Alabama in University o 

Huntsville Kiansas 

♦University of Arizona University o 

University of Arkansas University 6 

University of Bridgeport University o 
♦University of California; Berkeley *U diversity o 

Univei^sity of California, Davis University o 

•University of California, Irvine University o 

University of California- University o 

Los Angeles University o 

University of California, University o 

Riverside University o 

University of California, University 0 

San Diego ■ ■■ , *LJniversity q 

University-of California, ' Chapel 

Santa Barbara University o 

'•^University of Chicago Charlo 

♦University of Cincinnati . ' University o 

♦University of Colorado * Greensb( 

University -of Connecticut * University o 

University of Dayton University o 

♦University of Delaware University o 

♦University of Denver *University o 

University of Detroit '^University o 

♦University of Florida ^ . *University p 

Universifty of Georgia University o 

University of Hawaii * University o 

■ University of Hpuston , *University o 
University of Idal'io ' . ^ University o 
University of Illinois at University o 

Chicago Circle *University o 
University of Illinois at the - University o 

Medical Center University o 

♦University of Illinois at University b 

Urbana-Champaign . University o 

♦University of low^a University o 

♦University of Kansas University o 

♦University of Kentucky University o 

.University of Louisville ^University o 

University of Lowell *University o 

University of Maine at Orono University o 

■ ♦University of Maryland University o 

University of Massachusetts - University o 

University of Miami for the H 

♦University of Michigan University o 

University of Minnesota *Univprsity o 

University of Mississippi University o 
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Missouri, Coluxnbia 
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Missouri, Rolla 
Missouri, St. Louis . 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nebraska at Omaha 
Nevada 

Nevada, Las Vegas 
New Hampshire 
New HaVeri * 
New Mwico 
New Orleans 
North Carolina, 



North Carolina, 
North Carohne, 



North Dakota 

Northern Colorado 

Northern Iowa 

Notre Dame • 

Oklahoma 

Orego n 

thie^Pacifi.c 

•Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 

Rhode Island 

Richmond 

Rochester 

San Francisco 

Santa Clara 

Scranton 

^buth Alabama • 
Soutli Carolina - 
South. Dakota • 
South Florida 
Southern California ^ 
Southern Mis^ssippi 
Tenneixsee, Chattanooga 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Tennessee Center 
eiaJth Sciences 
Texas at Arlington 
Tex?\s at Austin 
Te?as Health 



Science Center, San Antonio 
University' of TexaiJ Medical Branch, 

Galveston 
University of Toledo v 
University of Tulsa 
•University of Utah 
University of Vermont 



♦Founding institutions 



^University of Virginia 

^University of Washington 

*Uniyersity of Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh 

^University of Wyoming 



